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CHAPTER XXVHi. 

I will now at once step to Paris, and stride over all that 
interval of time which lies between the 19th day of June, 
1815, and the 10th day of the month of July in the same 
memorable year. The whole capital was in a ferment of 
joy on the entrance of Louis, and its deliverance from the 
fear of foreign bayonets; and as changes of sensation 
generally rush into extremes, those who had been flaming 
in wrath over the defeat of Waterloo, who had found out 
with General Drouet that the English had won the battle 
merely by timidity, and who had declared they would 
shed the last drop of their blood in defence of Paris, were 
now aping the dress and manners of the adversaries they 
affected to laugh at, and making the streets ring with 
palinodies, not unaptly rendered by Beranger in the 
words “ Vivent nos amis, nos amis les ennemis.” 

It was just in the cream of the effervescence that Henry 
Adair, in walking along the Rue de la I’aix, towards ten 
o’clock at night, which was within half an hour after his 
arrival in the capital, suddenly confronted no other a per¬ 
son than Ensign John Williamson, who instantly held out 
his hand to him. By this time he had become fully and 
thoroughly convinced that Mr. Williamson, sen., attorney- 
at-law', was wholly and solely culpable in the matter of 
Helen Adair’s disappearance, and as he had heard from 
various officers with whom he had associated during the 
inarch of the army upon Paris, which march he had 
closely followed, that Ensign John Williamson had been 
with his regiment at Nivelles on the notable 15th of 
June, and had marched with it upon Quatre-Bras on the 
10th, he exculpated him in his free and generous 
thoughts from all share in the offence of his father, and 
shook him heartily by the hand as an old acquaintance. 
The light of an illuminated window, which had been suffi¬ 
cient to enable the two young men to recognise each other, 
was not strong enough to display to them that they were 
both worn and haggard; but the voice of young William¬ 
son, as he greeted Henry Adair, evinced at all events that 
he was agitated. 
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“ I am very glad, indeed, to see you, Adair,” he said; 
“ do come with me, I am lodging here at the corner. If 
you had not come I do not know what I should have 
done%” 

“ Lodging here at the comer! ” said Adair, “ why I 
thought your regiment was at Argentcuil; I was going 
there to seek you to-morrow : I wished to ask if you could 
give me any news of your father, as I want to see him." 

“ He is not here,” replied the other ; “ hut I will tell 
you more about him to-morrow. I was taken prisoner at 
Quatre-Bras, and am now only upon parol; but the matter 
is this—I have got into a quarrel here about a lady—I 
have been horsewhipped in the street, and am to fight to¬ 
morrow. Will you be my second, fbr all the officers, I 
know, are too far off to be found in such a hurry ? I have 
named five o’clock, and the place, Montmartre, just be¬ 
hind where the French were in position. Will you con¬ 
sent ? IIo, my dear fellow, for old acquaintance’ sake. I 
am sure I shall be killed, but that does not signify. I)o 
go with me.” 

“ Why, Williamson,” replied the other, “ you. know 
very well that such a thing is quite contrary to all my 
principles. I would laugh the man to scorn who asked me 
to do such a stupid thing as to fight him ; but I suppose 
you as a soldier must do it; and I as your old school-fel¬ 
low must not refuse to go with yon. But tell me one 
thing first. You say it is about a woman—now if you 
have seduced her, married or single, I will have nothing 
to do with the business.” 

“ No, replied the other, “ on my word, on my honour, 
it is nothing of the kind. But here is my hotel, will you 
come in and talk to ine about it ? I know I shall bfe 
killed—but that does not signify ; I will shoot him too, or 
know the reason why.” 

“I cannot come in with you at present,” replied Henry 
Adair ; “ but if you will take my advice, Williamson, you 
will go home yourself, and think over the whole business. 
If you are in the wrong, do not fire at your opponent. If 
you think you will be killed—which of course yon can 
know nothing about—prepare yourself "for death both as a 
brave man and a Christian. Death has nothing terrible in 
it but the name, Williamson. It is but the cessation of 
one state of being—nothing more.” 

“ Oh ! I know all that," replied the other, impatiently, 
A and I do not fear death more than any other man. I 
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'showed that, at Quatre-Bras, I think—but do come in and 
talk to me about it.” 

11 1 cannot, at this moment,” replied Henry Adair, “be¬ 
cause I wrote a note this morning to beg a friend of mine 
to cal! upon me at my hotel at a quarter past ten. If 
you would like ine to come after he is gone—if I can give 
you any comfort, or any support, I will certainly return in 
an hour, or an hour and a half.” 

“O hang it, no!” replied the other, “I don’t want 
comfort or support! I shall go to bed and sleep, so that 
my band may be steady to-morrow morning. I have or¬ 
dered the cabriolet at half-past four, so do not be later, 
pray. You see the house—Humber 104, au premier— 
but my servant shall be at the door—good night. I must 
write one letter.” , 

Thus saying, he entered the house, and Henry Adair 
muttering to himself no very pleasant comment on the 
character of his school companion, returned to the inn 
where he had taken up his abode, and where a letter and 
a note were put into his hands. The letter was from his 
father, written evidently with an unsteady hand, and 
under great agitation of some kind ; but it only contained 
two matters of importance, which were, first the informa¬ 
tion that tidings had been obtained by the police of old 
Mr. Williamson having certainly gone back to England, 
though by a circuitous route ; and secondly, an injunction 
of the most pressing nature for Henry Adair to li,llow 
him, and by any means get Miss Adair out of bis bands. 
A few words, however, with which the old love ended his 
letter, struck his son more than all the rest. They were, 
“that man wishes to sell me, I am sure.” 

“Sell me!" exclaimed Henry Adair. “ Sell me! can 
it be possible ?” And after gazing at the letter for a mo¬ 
ment or two longer with a vacant eye, lie dashed it down 
upon the table, and opened the note which had been given 
to him at the same time. It began :— 

“Mr dear Adair, 

“ I am sorry to say that business will not admit 
of my meeting yon to-night in Paris as you wish : but if 
nothing occurs to prevent me from fulfilling my present 
intentions, I will call upon you to-morrow at one o’clock. 

“ Yours, ever, 

“ Charles Lact.J _ 
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Henry Adair’s mind instantly reverted to the other 
letter, and after murmuring more than once, “Sell me 1 
sell me 1” he sat down, and covering his eyes with his 
hands, remained in that position for more than an hour. 
Then rising, he rang for his servant, ordered him to call him 
at four the following morning, and then cast himself bat 
half undressed upon his bed. It needed no one, however, 
to rouse Henry Adair on the following morning, for sleep 
had never visited his eyelids, and towards three o’clock, 
finding the effort to obtain anything like slumber utterly 
vain, he rose, lighted a lamp, and dressed himself. By 
a quarter past four he was walking along towards the Rue 
de la Paix, with a heart sadly condemning the deed in 
which he was going to participate, and ere he reached the 
door of his former schoolfellow’s abode, a hired cabriolet 
with a prancing horse and foreign servant dashed up to it. 
Walking in—for the door was by this time open—he went 
up to the first floor, where he found a servant who showed 
him the rooms of the person he sought; and in a moment 
after he was in the presence of the young officer, whom 
he found leaning with his head upon his hand, and no 
slight traces of anxiety—perhaps we might say anguish— 
apparent on a countenance which, as it was never intended 
for the expression of any strong passion, seemed the more 
fearfully changed by that which now agitated it. 

;“I have been waiting for you, Adair,” he said, starting 
up from his reverie as the other entered. “ Come along 1 
let us be the first on the ground, at. all events 1 Was the 
cabriolet at the door ? ” 

Henry Adair answered in the affirmative, and the other 
without any more words moved towards the staircase ; but 
when he reached the further side of the room he paused, 
and gave an anxious look round it, as if numbering the 
different objects it contained—it might be that he felt it 
was perhaps the last time he should ever see any of them. 
However, he walked on the next moment, and using no 
ceremony with his second, he went down-stairs before him, 
and approached the cabriolet. The servant was bolding 
the horse’s head, and saying, “You drive, Adair! I must 
keep my hand steady," young Williamson put his foot 
upon the step, and was getting in ; but suddenly turning 
round to his servant, he exclaimed, “ What the devil do 
you mean by putting the pistol-case on the seat? Who 
gan sit there ? Put ft down underneath 1” 

The man sprang forward to obey, leaving the horse’s 
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head free. It—a fiery, high-spirited animal—darted for¬ 
ward at full speed with the young Englishman, half in 
half out of the cabriolet. Henry Adair rushed up to stop 
it, but in vain. Williamson himself tried twice to catch 
the reins ; but just as he was succeeding, the horse, sweep¬ 
ing like lightning round the next corner, dashed the wheel 
against the house. The cabriolet bounded off with a whirl, 
and at once the unhappy young man was pitched forward 
on his head. His feet were entangled in the reins, the 
horse set his hind hoof upon his chest, the cabriolet went 
over him, and had not the buckle luckily given way, he 
must have been dragged on through several streets, along 
which the horse ran in fury ere he could be stopped. 

Henry Adair, the servants, and one or two lookers-on 
instantly ran up, but the unhappy youth’s face and bead 
were dreadfully cut, and covered with blood. The trace 
of the horses’ hoof was left in mud and gore upon his 
chest, and he gave no sign of life whatever except by twice 
feebly lifting his hand with a sort of tremulous, convul¬ 
sive motion. No time was lost ere a surgeon was sought, 
and one of the servants ran across the street to the house 
of Monsieur de Cl-x, while the rest of the persons as¬ 

sembled carried Williamson up to his own chamber, and 
laid him on his bed. 

The old surgeon came at once with nothing hut his 
dressing-gown cast over his night-clothes, and instantly 
examined the head of the unhappy young man, observing 
with satisfaction that he did not think there was any frac¬ 
ture of the skull; but when he came to open the bosom of 
his shirt, he shook his head with a grave look, saying— 

“The sternum is dashed in as if with a cannon-ball; 
yet the pulse is to be felt, though but little; give me a 
sponge and some vinegarand lie proceeded to wash the 
blood and dirt off the patient’s face and head. The cold 
water revived him instantly, and he opened his eyes, 
gazing wildly and vacantly over the party by which he 
was surrounded. Then suddenly with a faint motion, he 
beckoned to, Henry Adair, after endeavouring in vain to 
speak. Henry Adair bent down his head, and, after one 
or two efforts heard him pronounce, “ Montmartre !—go ; 
—go!—Tell them all this 1” He understood what Wil¬ 
liamson meant at once ; but he still lingered for a moment 
till an impatient look from the other showed him that 
he did more harm by staying than any assistance fret 
could give would compensate, and telling the old surgeon 
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to remain with his patient till his return, lie hurried 
away. 

Calling one of the fiacres which were now beginning to 
congregate in the streets, he ordered the coachman to drive 
as fast as possible to Montmartre, and having, on their 
first ill-starred expedition, set out with Williamson some¬ 
what before the necessary time, he reached the heights 
only a few minutes after that appointed for the meeting. 
He knew not the exact spot, however, nor the persons he 
was to seek ; but seeing, as be passed the little guingette 
at the top, a group of three gentlemen standing idly in 
an open space at some distance, he walked up towards 
them. As he came nearer, the figure of one of them 
struck him as familiar to his eye, and the next moment the 
gentleman turning round showed him the features of 
Charles Lacy. For a minute he doubted whether he had 
fallen upon the right party, but giving a glance to the 
others of whom tbe group was composed, he saw the well- 
known figure of a regimental surgeon, and lying hard by 
the open pistol-case with the mallet and other means of 
cramming those fatal and detestable instruments. 

“Why, Adair!” cried Lacy, advancing, and shaking 
him by the hand, “ what have you come here for ? We 
are likely to have some serious business here, if an ac¬ 
quaintance of mine does not disappoint me.” 

“ If you mean young Williamson,” replied Henry Adair, 
11 he certainly will disappoint you.” 

Lacy’s lip curled. “ I did not know," he said, “ that 
he was coward as well as scoundrel.” 

“ No, no ! you do him wrong,” said Henry Adair, “ he 
cannot come, though he had every wish to give you the 
meeting here ; ” and in few words he rendered Lacy and 
the other two gentlemen, who by this time had come round, 
a brief account of the accident which had befallen .young 
Williamson, and its consequences. 

Lacy heard him in silence, but his was not a heart to 
listen unmoved to the sufferings of a fellow-creature, even 
though his hand but the moment before had been armed 
to meet the same being in deadly conflict. 

“ Well," he said, turning to the two gentlemen whom 
Adair had found with him, “I have only to thank you, 
gentlemen, for your company thus far, and for your good 
wishes. I do not deny that I am very glad the punishing 
of a scoundrel has been taken out of my bands, for it ecr- 
Aainlv is not a task I covet. But tell me. Adair, how comes 
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it that you, whom I left with such very opposite feelings, 
should now be acting as second to this fellow in such a 
business as this ? " 

“ I have no idea of what the business is," replied Henry 
Adair, “ or at least had none till I saw you here, which 
makes me suppose that it has some reference to my cousin, 
Miss Adair. I only met Williamson last night, and he 
asked me to be his second, but I never thought of inquir¬ 
ing either who was his opponent or what was the subject 
of quarrel.” 

“ My dear Adair, you really should be more careful,” 
replied Lacy ; and then turning to his two companions, he 
said, “ Gentlemen, if you will return in the carriage I will 
rejoin you in an hour or two, and in the meantime, colo¬ 
nel, do try whether it will not be possible to get me legve 
of absence for a month. I know it will be very difficult 
to manage, but if the duke is informed of all the circum¬ 
stances I think he will - consent, now that all the serious 
fighting is over.” 

“ We must get him to give you despatches," replied the 
other, “ that is the only way depend on it. He will give 
us no leaves of absence with sixty thousand men before 
him.” 

“ Well, well, the despatches will do as well, since 
London is my object,” replied Lacy. “But now I will 
bid you good-bye, and walk down the hill with my young 
friend here.” Thus speaking, he put his arm through that 
of Henry Adair, and proceeded a little way in silence: but 
at length he said, “ So, yon did not know what was the 
cause of quarrel between me and this young Williamson. 
Why I told you, before I quitted Brussels, that 1 strongly 
suspected him of being the person who had so daringly 
and shamefully carried your cousin, Miss Adair, away, and 
feeling towards her as 1 do, and placed towards her in the 
situation in which I am placed, you might easily imagine 
that my first act, on seeing him, would be to horsewhip 
him soundly.” 

“ True !" replied Henry Adair, “ such was the conduct 
which I might expect, under those circumstances, from one 
of you men of the world, Lacy; but 1 had forgot that you 
might not know what I have learned sinoe I saw you, 
namely, that this young man is not the person in fault, but 
rather his father, whom I believe to be the greatest villain 
living. He would cheat my own father, I believe, if such 
a thing were possible; but he it was who carried oft' Helen, 
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and not his son. I have proof both of the act and the 
motive, which I can give you.” 

Lacy shook his head doubtingly: he listened while Henry 
Adair proceeded, with his usual straightforward uncom¬ 
promising candour, to tell not only what he had learned at 
Hal, and what he had heard from the agent of police at 
Brussels, but also the whole story which had been told 
him by Adjutant Green on the field of battle, together 
with the confirmation of the suspicions against old Wil¬ 
liamson, which his father’s last letter implied. 

He had but one concealment in the whole, which was, 
that he did not mention the words which, in reading that 
letter, had made such an impression on his own mind, 
“That man wishes to sell me!” In fact, he had partly 
reasoned himself into believing that they meant nothing. 
The generosity of his own heart would not let him believe 
it possible that any consideration could induce his father to 
benefit by the spoils of another, and that other a relation— 
the very candour and straightforwardness of his whole 
mind made him reject as impossible the idea that his pa¬ 
rent could be any sharer in the dark and tortuous schemes 
in which it seemed that the lawyer had involved himself. 
This being the case, by a natural process of the mind he 
took the same means, without knowing it, of deceiving 
Lacy that he used to deceive himself, and passing in gene¬ 
ral terms over much which might implicate his father, he 
told the whole story against Williamson boldly and at 
once. It is but fair to say, however, that had he been 
convinced his father was really guilty also, he would have 
told the same story with as great or greater frankness, for 
it was only the consequences of having deceived himself 
that impaired his sincerity towards others. 

Lacy, on the contrary, was not to he deceived, but he 
perfectly understood tbe nature of Henry Adair’s mind— 
he had a sort of intuitive perception of his feelings and 
motives ; for, to say the truth, his own were very similar, 
and were only varied by the possession of greater calm¬ 
ness—perhaps acquired by education—and stronger con¬ 
trolling powers of mind. He therefore perceived that 
Henry Adair’s affection stood up as a shield before his 
father, and turned aside every arrow that reason directed 
against him; but Lacy also saw at once that John Wil¬ 
liamson, attorney-at-law, would never, without the know¬ 
ledge and consent of Lord Adair, commit an act of deep 
turpitude by which Lord Adair was to be the only person 
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benefited. This conviction of coarse he did not express, 
and indeed his, feelings run stronger in another direction 
at the moment, for though the question of the property 
might affect his own hopes in regard to Helen at an after 
period, by influencing Lord Methwyn’s opinions respect¬ 
ing the alliance, yet Bis first anxiety was tor her present 
situation, and he replied to Henry Adair's assurance, that 
the lawyer was the only person to blame, by saying, “In¬ 
deed, my dear Adair, you arc mistaken. Though the ac¬ 
count you give is very extraordinary, and the appearances 
against the old scoundrel are very strong, yet I have proof 
positive against the son. ' A party of the young guard, 
under a Captain Marc—‘ chef de bataillon,’ in fact—sur¬ 
rendered to me after the battle of Waterloo, and wishing 
to show him any kindness I could, I made him sup with 
me—which he did very heartily. lie was quite l'ull'ot 
two things ; the late battle of course first, and then a little 
romance, which he told me had happened at Quatro-Bras. 
A young lady in a carriage, he said, with four male attend¬ 
ants, and a female one, had fallen in with one of their ad¬ 
vanced posts, on the night of the fifteenth. He com¬ 
manded the post, which was strong, and on inquiry found 
that the young lady—who was as beautiful as the day, he 
said—no other in fact than Helen herself—had been car¬ 
ried away from Brussels against her will. He had in¬ 
stantly put the people who had done so under arrest, they 
declaring however that they acted under the orders of a 
Monsieur Williamson, and he had then given her and 
her maid an apartment in the house where he had taken 
up his quarters-” 

“ But how are you sure that this Monsieur Williamson 
was not the father? ” demanded Henry Adair. 

“ You shall hear,” replied Lacy. “ The next day the 
battle began before the young lady was up, and he had the 
good fortune, he said, to capture in the very gardens of 
that house—into which they had thrown themselves, being 

left out of the square—part of a company of the-re* 

giment. Only one young officer was left alive, and on 
demanding his name he replied, Williamson. 1 Et voila 
l’auteur de l’enlhvement! ’ cried my prisoner. He in¬ 
stantly accuse^ young Williamson of the fact, it seems,” 
continued Lacy, “ when what do you think the scoundrel 
had the impudence to say? He declared that Helen was 
his wife, that she had left him on some foolish quarrel, 
and that he had had her carried off to get her away from 
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her own relations, who set her against him. He had the 
impudence to ask, and they had the folly to promise, that 
she should be sent on to Calais, where .the young scoun¬ 
drel said some of his own family would meet or send for 
her in case of the wax being protracted. My informant, 
however, could tell me nothing more, except that the pri¬ 
soners had been maxchedfor Paris by the way ot Mans, in 
order of course to bolster up Napoleon’s pretended victo¬ 
ries, with which he deceived the poor Parisians. lie be¬ 
lieved, Captain Marc said, that the lady had been sent on 
to Mons too, at her husband’s desire ; but he could not 
exa’ctly tell, as he had himself been ordered to maicli im¬ 
mediately, and all he could do was to recommend the 
whole party to the care of one of Ney’s etat-major. As 
soon us I could I got into Paris, and sought the young 
scoundrel through the whole ot yesterday, but it was not 
till three o’clock that I found him, and then, after having 
tried in i aiu to make him tell where Miss Adair is to be 
found, I horsewhipped him half-way through the Palais 
Royale. The result of all this you know, and 1 feel sure 
that you look upon liis conduct as I do; but still I think 
you had better not abandon the unhappy young man in 
his present state, for from what I hear he has no friends 
here, and his own regiment, in which of course he has 
some intimate acquaintances, is at a distance. I, of 
course, cannot take any notice of him, and besides, 1 am 
anxious to get back to London, passing through Calais. 
Colonel Adair is better, and is going, if not gone, back to 
London, but my poor friend Kennedy is dead, or dying, of 
his wounds in Brussels, so that I have no one to aid me in 
my search, or supply my place.” 

“ 1 wish that 1 could do either for you," replied Henry 
Adair, “ but, as you say, I must not abandon this unhappy 
young man. Perhaps even the terrible accident he has 
met with, and the near approach of death, which I am 
afraid is inevitable, may show him his folly and his wick¬ 
edness, and make him do something to repair the wrong he 
has done. I will leave no persuasion untried ; and in the 
meantime do not fail to let me know all your movements.” 

Lacy promised to comply, and having walked to the 
door of the hotel where Ensign John Wil limn son lay, and 
ascertained that he was somewhat relieveu and quite sen¬ 
sible, he left lienry Adair to the performance ot the task 
he had taken upon himself, and returned to his regiment. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Wk will not dwell upon the many painful and fearful 
sights which the streets of Brussels presented during the 
two first days which succeeded the battle of Waterloo : 
they have been well chronicled elsewhere ; and it is only 
with what was passing in one solitary house in the midst of 
that fine city that we have to do. Even on the sixteenth, 
for the wind was southerly, the distant roar of the camion 
had been heard in Brussels, and the knowledge that a 
struggle was taking place, on which the fate of Eurppe 
depended, kept every ode, throughout the Belgian capital, 
in breathless expectation. The victory of Quatre-Bras 
raised hope high in the minds of those who felt an inte¬ 
rest in the success of the Allies, but then, rumours of the 
defeat of Ligny, and tidings that Wellington had fallen 
bock, spread consternation, and the anticipation of dis¬ 
aster. Then came the still more eventful day of Waterloo, 
and during the whole of that terrible morning, Mary 
Denham sat without occupation, listening to the cannon, 
and feeling, for the first time in life, what a mighty and 
overpowering thing is love. News from the battle of 
course poured in during its continuance, and rumour 
added and improved as much as might be ; at the same 
time the intensity of the interest excited broke down con¬ 
ventional reverence, and whenever anything important was 
learnt, some of the servants, unbidden, would appear to 
communicate it to the two ladies. 

At length, towards eleven o’clock at night, the joyful 
tidings or a great victory—a great, a signal, a final over¬ 
throw of the enemy—reached Lady Mary, and gave hope 
fresh ground to build upon. But still, love and fear were 
but too close allies, and though Mary Denham lay,down to 
rest, yet sleep visited not her eyes, and, early the next 
morning, she was up and dressed. 

Her mind was now upon the wounded, and as she en¬ 
tered the breakfast-room she said to the butler, who was 
busily engaged in preparing for the meal, “ I wish, Har¬ 
rison, that you would go with all the servants but one, and 
see if you can give any help to the wounded. There arc 
five or six rooms unoccupied in this large house, and I am 
afraid the hospitals will be very full. You may bring any 
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of the wounded here that you think fit; and do, Harrison, 
inquire it all our iriends are sate, my cousin Charles, 
and Colonel Adair, and—and—Sir Thomas Picton, and 
Major Kennedy.” 

“ I will go immediately I have brought the water, my 
lady,” replied the butler ; “ the groom tod coachman say, 
that when they were out exercising the horses, they saw 
carts after carts ot wounded coming in. But it's certain, 
my lady, that Bonyparty will never be able to hold up his 
head again. Some say, indeed, that he’s taken.” 

In about an hour the butler returned with a note, di¬ 
rected in pencil, which came, he said, from Captain Lacy. 
It contained but few words :— 

“ Dkar Mary, 

“ Wc have gained a great victory, but at a dreadful 
sacrifice. I am afraid Colonel Adair is killed; I saw his 
regiment without him, in the end of the day. He be¬ 
haved like a hero. Picton is dead. I am unhurt, and 
Kennedy is living, but nerve your heart well, my dear 
Mary, for he is wounded seriously ; but still I have hopes 
may do well: the surgeons say that he has no mortal 
wound, though many. Perhaps, if you think there be no 
impropriety, he might be more comfortable in your house 
than an hospital. “ Yours very affectionately, 

“ Charles Lacy.” 

“ P.S. I have obtained information which may, 1 trust, 
lead me speedily to the discovery of our dear Helen, and 
to her recovery fiom the hands of the villain who has had 
the daring impudence to carry her off in so scaudalous a 
manner.” 

The paper dropped from Mary Denham’s hand, as she 
felt that the fate she had dreaded had overtaken her. 
She, who had fancied at one time that she should never 
feel what love is, who had believed her own heart" cold 
and insensible, had been taught, at length, to feel with 
that deep intensity of affection that hearts, easily moved, 
seldom, if ever, know; and now, her beloved, her chosen, 
was the one to be selected by misfortune, to fall in die 
last fight of all the many he had seen, when the happiness 
of their mutual love was but a few weeks old to either of 
them. Mary Denham did not faint, nor shed tears, nor 
give any of the accustomed signs of grief, such as the 
world in general expects from people who sorrow; but she 
let the paper drop, and gazed on upon vacancy, while 
the mental eye took a survey of all that was sad and 
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dark, and bitter, in tie present and the future. Calmly— 
sternly, I might say—she stood; and, as the first impulse 
of sorrowful thought is always selfish, she fancied herself 
the most miserable being, at that moment in existenoe. 
The next instant^fcowever, she remembered Helen Adair ; 
and that thought led back her mind to all its native gene¬ 
rosity of feeling. There were others, she now felt, mise¬ 
rable in the world besides herself; and she was soon 
brought to comprehend that there might be others, too, 
far more miserable—others, whose minds as well fitted 
for deep feeling as her own, might have to bear up under 
accumulated sorrows, produced by that same battle, to 
which her own were dust in the balance indeed—who 
might at once have lost father and brother, a9 well as 
lover and friend, or who might have seen themselves, de¬ 
prived, by one sad stroke, of affection, protection, and 
support. 

Lady Pontypool, while her niece thus stood struck and 
gazing with an air of deep sadness, continued to look at 
her with the eyes of affection and curiosity; and in a mo¬ 
ment after, when her mind had somewhat recovered its 
natural tone, Mary caught the expression of her aunt’s 
countenance, and replied to it at once, “Here are sad 
news, my dear aunt, which Lacy gives me. Poor Helen’s 
father is believed to be killed, and Major Kennedy so 
badly wounded that I see Lacy entertains but little 

hope-” The tears started to her eyes, hut she dashed 

them away and went on, “Lacy wishes me to receive 
Kennedy here instead of letting him go to one of the 
hospitals, and I certainly shall do so.” 

“ But, my dear Mary, will not that look strange ?” ex¬ 
claimed Lady Pontypool. “ Indeed, Mary, people begin 
to talk already, and say you were going to marry Major 
Kennedy." 

“ Well then!” said Mary, “ to make it not look strange, 
I will marry him on his bed of death, that I may nurse him 
a3 his wife, and mourn him as his widowand with the 
irrepressible tears gushing from her eyes, she rushed out 
of the room and sought a moment’s solitude in her own 
apartments. In a few minutes, however, she returned, 
and throwing her arms round her aunt’s neck, she said, 
“ Forgive me, my dear aunt, for speaking so hastily; but 
I thought you must have seen long ago what my feelings 
are towards Kennedy, and what his are towards me.” 4 

“ But, Mary,” replied my aunt Pontypool, “ you know 
I never see these things as other people doana she ssid 
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very true, for die never saw those things, and very seldom 
.anything else, as other people do. 

“ Well, aunt,” said Mary sadly, “ at all events you 
never saw me behave to any other man as I have to him. 
But, however, I am resolved to do ae.dsacy suggests; for 
feeling towards Kennedy as J do feel, trod attached to him 
by promises, .which to my mind are as bidding as if I were 
already his wife, 1 should think I was neglecting my duty 
if I Were to suffer him to linger on in an hospital, without 
any care but from the hands of hirelings.” 

“ Well, 1 am sure I do not object,” replied Lady Pon- 
typool; “ and I really do think you had better marry him 
at once, as you say, and then people can have nothing to 
talk about. I dare say the ambassador’s chaplain would 
perform the ceremony whenever you like.” 

Lady Mary smiled faintly; for though what she had 
said in regard to marrying Major Kennedy in his present 
state had been but an ebullition of feeling, without any 
real purpose of the kind, it gave her no pain to hear her 
aunt advocate it as a serious proposal. She rang the bell, 
however, and finding that the butler was still in the house, 
she gave directions, that if Major Kennedy could by any 
means be found, and could be moved, if he were in any of 
the hospitals, without danger, that he sbould be immedi¬ 
ately brought to her house. Scarcely was the butler gone 
when the other servants, in consequence of her’ former 
orders, appeared before the porte cochdre, with one of 
those large old lumbering carriages which permitted a sort 
■of bed to be made np in it, by stretching planks from seat to 
seat. The noise which this occasioned, for the house was 
situated in a quiet street, called Lady Mary instantly to 
the window ; and then, giving way to feelings that refused 
restraint, she ram down-stairs at once to the door. It was 
not Kennedy, however,'and though that was a disappoint¬ 
ment, yet it was compensated by beholding the face of old 
Colonel Adair, a little paler than usual, it is true, but 
still not looking very ill after all. 

“ Your servants, my dear Lady Mary,” he said, as soon 
as he saw her, “ have brought me here against my will: 
but, indeed, I cannot think of making your house an hos¬ 
pital.” 

“ But I will have it so, Colonel Adair !” replied Lady 
Mary ; “ pray let them move you in. We have plenty 
of .room both for yourself and Mr. Green, who is, I am 
sorry to see, wounded atee.” 

•“ A flea-bite mine, my lady, a mere flea-bite,” replied 
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Adjutant Green V “ they say I shall have a stiff knee for 
the rest of my life ; but if I can get on horseback again, I 
don’t care, and my sword-hand will soon be well. But as 
for the colonel, the doctors say the ball has shattered the 
small bone of hit fog, and good luck that it did not touch 
the large one. However, I am very much obliged, my 
lady, but I, for my part, will go to the hospital. You’ll 
have plenty to do here, ma’am ; there is poor Major Ken¬ 
nedy badly hurt, not half an hour’s march behind* poor 
fellow! and 1 am sure, my lady, if yon would he kind 
enough, he needs help much more than I do. They are 
carrying him on a hand-litter, for he could not stand a 
carriage, and yet would come on. If some of these good 
fellows, now, would but go out and bring him here.’’ 

“ I have sent already,” said Lady Mary, more calmly 
than might have been expected ; “ but we have plenty of 
room for you also, Mr. Green. The adjutant, however, 
kept his resolution; and after Colonel Adair had been 
moved from the carriage to a room upon the ground floor, 
he himself ordered the men to take him to one of the hos¬ 
pitals, where every care and kindness was shown to Mm. 

In the meantime, Colonel Adair, as soon as he was 
placed at ease in his bed, was visited both by Lady Pon- 
typool and her niece. His first questions showed them 
that he was acquainted with all that lmd befallen Helen; 
and that his anxiety and distress on her account were doing 
him more serious injury than even the wound which he 
had received upon the field. The tidings, however, con¬ 
tained in the postscript off Lacy’s note afforded the best 
balm for that hurt: and though Mary Denham did not tell 
the exact words in which Lacy had couched the informa¬ 
tion, yet Colonel Adair knew the friendly and somewhat 
enthusiastic character of the young officer too well, to 
doubt that he would use every possible means of restoring 
his daughter to him. “ I am sure Captain Lacy is infi¬ 
nitely kind," lie said ; “ I never can be grateful enough for 
all that he has done for me and mine.” 

Lady Pontypool looked at her niece with a meaning 
smile, which instantly made Mary resolve to caution her, 
the very first opportunity, against betraying Lacy’s secret; 
but at the very moment a servant entered, and spoke 
something in a low voice. 

“ It is poor Major Kennedy,” said Mary, rising, and 
trembling in every limb; “ I must go and see what can 
be done directly. A surgeon has been sent for, Colonel 
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Adair, and will be here directly. I will be back with yon 
in a few moments.” 

“ Do not hurry,” replied the old soldier, who with his 
eyes hermetically Bcalea towards Lacy and his own daugh¬ 
ter, had bedn somewhat more quieksighted than Lady 
Pontypool respecting Lady Mary Denham and Major Ken¬ 
nedy ; at least, from what he had seen on his last visit at 
that house, he had been led to entertain some suspicions. 

Lady Mary Denham then left him with her aunt, and 
hurried out into the hall; but as the wounded officer had 
been borne into Brussels by relays of men, upon a sort of 
temporary litter, they had carried him at once into the 
chamber which was destined for his reception, and were 
standing resting at the door of the room waiting their re¬ 
ward. Kennedy’s wounds bad been already dressed by 
the surgeons on the field, but still, when Mary Denham 
entered, it was a ghastly spectacle that met her eyes. 
There be lay almost fainting with exhaustion, his fine fea¬ 
tures sharpened and shrunk with suffering and loss of 
blood; his clear keen eye dim and hazy, and his brown 
cheek deprived of every particle of colour, ltound his 
brows were hound many a fold of bandages, and as he lay 
supine without attempting in the least to turn, Mary could 
perceive that over his left arm and shoulder were many 
similar coverings. There was something in her step, how¬ 
ever, though it was as light as that with which a mother 
treads the chamber of her sick child, which instantly made 
Kennedy raise his eyes, and as he did so there came up in 
them a gleam of their former light. For an instant, Ken¬ 
nedy seemed to find a difficulty in speaking, and he merely 
greeted Mary by a look of fond affection, and by raising 
his unwouuded arm to take her hand in his, as she sat 
down beside his couch. Mary gazed down upon him, and 
the tears, thick and last, fell upon his pillow, and some 
even upon his cheek. 

“ 1 had a presentiment that it would be thus, dear 
Mary!” he said, in a low and feeble tone; “ 1 thought 
such happiness could not remain long unmingled. But, 
dear Mary, will not my being brought here make the ill- 
natured world talk ?” 

“ Let it,” replied Mary Denham; and then bending 
down her head beside him, while a brighter blush than had 
ever stained it in her happiest days crimsoned her beau¬ 
tiful cheek, she spoke a few words to him, in a tone which 
iniallibly prevented their being heard by any one else. 
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A warm and glowing smile played round Kennedy’s 
lip. “ Oh, Mary, Mary I" he said, “ you are indeed an 
angel. But it would be too selfish in me to suffer such a 
thing.” 

“ Not selfish at. all, Kennedy,” replied Mary, “ for it 
would be conferring the greatest happiness you can on me, 
by enabling me to attend you constantly without impro¬ 
priety.” 

“ But suppose I should die, Mary,” he said, gazing in 
her face ; “ but I do not think I shall,” he added; “ for if 
there be a power on earth to keep a man alive after such 
wounds as mine, it will be found in such love as yours. 
Do what you will about it, dear Mary; but first speak to 
your aunt, by all means.” 

“ I have! I will again,” answered Mary Denham; “ but, 
thank God, here come the surgeons, and I will leave j-ou 
with them for the present.” 

Thus saying she left him, and returned to Colonel 
Adair. But it may be necessary to say what use my Aunt 
Pontypool had made of her absence. No' sooner had 
Mary left the room than Lady Pontypool, as if divining 
that her niece would enjoin her to silence, and afraid of 
not having time to accomplish the feat she meditated, 
darted upon the subject of Charles Lacy again. 

“He is, indeed,—I mean Charles,” she said—“he is, 
indeed, a most excellent and admirable young man. Very 
seldom does one see such talents and such virtues united. 
She will be a happy woman, Colonel Adair, who has such 
a man for her husband." 

“Happy, indeed!” said Colonel Adair, with a sigh, 
wishing i'or just such a husband for his own poor Helen. 
“ Happy, indeed! Lady Pontypool. I one time thought, 
and even understood you to say, that Captain Lacy was 
engaged to Lady Mary Denham; but I have lately enter¬ 
tained doubts.” 

This, in some degree', opened Lady Pontypool’s eyes, 
and showed her that Colonel Adair was as ignorant of the 
feelings of Charles Lacy as she herself had been, till a 
few days before, and she hesitated as to what she would 
do. The least accident in the world would have saved her 
at that moment—the entrance of a servant, a sound in the 
street—would have preserved her from explosion; but no 
servant came in—the street was quite silent. She looked 
at Colonel Adair—she thought of his wound, and his 
daughter’s unpleasant situation—she fancied how melon- 
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cboly he must be, and 'what a oomfort it would be to him 
to mow that the fondest hopes he could have formed for 
his daughter’s happiness, were realised in the mutual at¬ 
tachment of Lacy and Helen; and so, smoothing her 
apron, she told him the whole story. Colonel Adair 
looked certainly astonished, and there might be a mingling 
of pleasure in his feelings, but Lady Pontypool did not by 1 
any means succeed in producing that purely agreeable im¬ 
pression which she had anticipated. 

“ It is very strange that I have not heard this before,” 
was his reply; “Helen is not accustomed to have any 
concealments from me.” 

“ Oh, but, my dear consiD,” rejoined Lady Pontypool, 
“you forget you have seen so little of Helen since we 
came to Brussels, that- she may not have had an oppor¬ 
tunity. You were always away at Nivelles, or some of 
those places, and when you did come to dinner you gene¬ 
rally went away as soon as the dessert was upon the 
table.” * 

“True, true!” replied Colonel Adair, “she has had no 
opportunity, poor girl; but I hope that Lord Methwyn 
has been informed. Lacy must have had occasion to write 
to his iather, and I trust would not take such a step with¬ 
out his approbation and consent.” 

“ Oh, I dare say he has informed him," said Lady Pon¬ 
typool ; “ and, besides, there is no fear of bis consent 
being withheld. He is the best-tempered man in the 
world, and so proud and fond of his son that he will do 
anything for him. Oh, I will undertake to manage Lord 
Methwyn, if there should be any difficulty.” 

Colonel Adair had almost hinted, in polite terms, that 
be Would rather not have any management in the matter, 
but he thought of Helen’s happiness, and crushed down 
the risings up of pride. He resolved, however, to speak 
no more on the subject to any one till he could see either 
Lacy or Lord Methwyn himself, in order that there 
Bright not be the slightest cause to say that he had given 
countenance to the engagement of his daughter and Lacy, 
in case of any opposition; and as he was thus wisely re¬ 
solving, Lady Mary returned, little knowing what had 
been accomplished in her absence. She sat a few minutes 
with Colonel Adair, during which time the surgeons who 
had been with Major Kennedy examined his wounds. They 
then came to the apartment of Colonel Adair, but their 
answers in regard to their other patient were of that caa- 
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tious and guarded description, which left the heart of 
Mary Denham as much bruised as they found it. He was 
wounded very severely, they said, and in many places. 
Several sabre wounds, however, they went on to observe, 
were not otherwise dangerous than as they had greatly 
weakened him; but there were also several shot wounds, 
the result of which could not be yet ascertained: they 
hoped, however, that they were not likely to prove fatal. 
Such was the cold consolation which Mary Denham re¬ 
ceived from the medical men, who, after having made this 
report, proceeded to examine the wound of Colonel Adair, 
of which they spoke much more favourably, promising 
him speedy convalescence, and removing all fear of the 
necessity of amputation. 

Lady Mary and Lady Pontypool had left the room 
during their actual attendance on Colonel Adair; add 
strange as it may seem, their report, unpropitious as it was 
in regard to Major Kennedy, confirmed in the strongest 
manner a resolution which Mary had previously taken, 
namely, if she found it possible, to give her band at once 
to the wounded man. She accordingly sent for the chap¬ 
lain of the embassy, and not choosing to trust to Lady 
Pontypool, explained to him calmly the exact circum¬ 
stances in which she stood towards Major Kennedy, and 
expressed her wishes without either circumlocution or em¬ 
barrassment. There was something so touching iu her 
devotion,—ay, and even in the calm simplicity with which 
she detailed her feelings and her purposes,—that the good 
clergyman was moved. There might be some little diffi¬ 
culties made, he said, by other parties, as it was in general 
considered necessary that marriages in foreign countries 
should take place in the chapel of the embassy, or the 
house ot the highest British authority there resident; but 
he had no doubt, he said, these could he removed, and 
that the representative of the King of England, for the 
time being, at Brussels, would consent to be present at 
the ceremony, in order to give it the necessary formalities. 
With the view of making the arrangements required, he 
then took liis leave, and by his kind exertions all obstacles 
were removed. The happiness which the very thought 
gave evidently to the wounded man, was full repayment 
and support to Maty Denham under the execution of her 
purpose; ahd early the next morning, in the presence of 
the British Envoy, the ceremony of marriage was per* 
formed between her and Kennedy, 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

WnEK Henry Adair re-entered the chamber of Ensign 
Williamson, he found the surgeon and two assistants still 
with him. They had just concluded a severe operation, 
to which they had had recourse for the purpose of raising 
the part of the sternum which had been driven in by the 
kick of the horse, and under the course of which the 
patient had twice fainted. He now, however, felt greatly 
relieved, could speak aloud, and seemed to feel confident 
of recovery. There was a certain something, neverthe¬ 
less in his countenance which made Henry Adair feel no 
slight doubt upon that point; and the old surgeon, Mon¬ 
sieur do Cl-x. on being asked in private his sincere 

opinion, replied at once, that there was little, if any, pro¬ 
bability of saving the sufferer’s life. “ I will not say that 
such a thing is impossible,” he replied; “ for in surgery we 
every day see miracles; but I never saw so bad a case 
recover. However, there is no immediate damjer,—that 
is to say, none within a few hours; and when 1 visit him 
again at night, I shall be able to tell whether he will cer¬ 
tainly die or may still entertain a hope.'’ 

.Now Henry Adair’s purpose and desire, on the present 
occasion, was certainly not to distress the wounded man 
by questions which might irritate and retard his recovery; 
yet, undoubtedly, if death were inevitable, to endeavour 
to lead him, by every persuasion, to repair as lar as he 
could, all that he had done amiss. lie therefore deter¬ 
mined to wait till after the surgeon’s evening visit before 
he propounded the questions which he had resolved to 
put; and in the meantime he remained beside him, to- 

f ether with one of the old gentleman’s assistants, paying 
im every sort of kindly attention, and soothing lum as 
much as possible. 

One of the surgeon’s strictest injunctions had boen to 
refrain from speaking as far as possible ; but this rule the 
wounded man seemed very much inclined to break, not¬ 
withstanding the great pain that he suffered when he did 
ao. He twice or three times asked Henry Adair whether 
he had seen Lacy, and if he had had any conversation with 
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him ; and on finding that they had walked to Paris toge¬ 
ther, a sort of feverish uneasiness seemed to take posses¬ 
sion of him. Several times he hinted that there was some¬ 
thing he should very much wish to say, yet still he broke 
off, adding, “ But I shall recover, I am sure I shall, and 
then I can set all that to rights.” 

Once or twice, too, he asked, “ You do not think I shall 
die, Adair, do you ?” 

“ In regard to the degree of your danger," replied 
Henry Adair, “ the Burgeon would not give any decided 
opinion this morning.” . 

As the day went on, Henry Adair only left him for a 
few minutes at a time; but whenever he did so and re¬ 
turned, he observed a marked change in the sufferer. The 
pale cheeks became flushed and fiery, his eyes acquired an 
unnatural brightness, his lips were parched and dry, and 
there was a continual thirst upon him which no liquid could 
satisfy. He was restless and uneasy, too, to an excessive 
degree, and no persuasions could prevent him from tossing 
about in his bed, though he hereby only iuflicted fresh 
agony on himself. At length the old surgeon again ap¬ 
peared, looked at the patient, felt his pulse, asked a few 
questions, and then called Henry Adair into the next room. 
“ It is necessary, sir,” he said, “ to inform you that your 
friend will die; and, as every man has something to settle 
before he leaves this world, he had better be informed of 
the fact. Do you think he is afraid to die ?" 

“Sir, he is an officer in the British army!” replied 
Henry Adair. 

“ That may be, sir," replied the surgeon; “ and he may 
be the bravest man in the field in the world, and yet not 
like the aspect of Death when he comes quietly to one’s 
bedside. 1 have seen it a hundred times—ay, a thou¬ 
sand." 

“ At all events,” replied Mr. Adair, “ it is absolutely 
necessary that he should be informed of his state. If you 
think there is no chance of recovery left, which may be 
taken away by a knowledge of his daBger, you had better 
tell him at once." 

“ My sincere opinion is, that he has no chance left,” re¬ 
plied the surgeon. “ I mean to say, I think he will be 
dead in four-and-twenty hours; and why I think that it 
would be better to tell him at once is, that probably deli¬ 
rium will come on in the night, which may never leave 
him till his death.” 
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■ “ Thenby all means tell him hi#state at once," answered 
Henry Admr; “ if he be willing to nse the time rightly, 
there is many an important thing to be done.” 

Thus saying, he led the way back to the chamber of the 
dying man, whpse eyes turned anxiously to the faces of his 
friend and the surgeon as they approached. The old man 
then sat down by his bedside, and said, “ I think it a duty, 
Monsieur, to advise you, if you have any affairs of import¬ 
ance remaining unsettled, to give them your immediate 
attention; for though the result of such accidents as that 
which you have met with is ever uncertain, yet it is not 
right to conceal from you that you are in immediate 
danger.” 

The young soldier was silent for several minutes, but his 
lip quivered convulsively, and his hand might be seen 
grasping the bed-clothes in the agony of despair. “ Then 
I am dying,” be said at length, “ can’t, I'recover? Ask 
hina, Adair, if nothing can be done—is there no way ? Is 
there no chance? Ask him, ask him, for curse me if I can 
take the trouble of talking French to him now.” 

“Iam sorry to say, Williamson,” replied Henry Adair, 
“ that he has already told me, there is no chance; and he 
thought it necessary that yon should be told this at once, 
that you might not delaythe settlement of your affairs and 
the preparation of your mind too long.” 

“ Good God! then he thinks that it will be very soon!” 
cried the wounded man; “not to-night! surely not to¬ 
night ! Ask him, Adair, ask him ! Dites-moi, Monsieur!" 
—and he was going on to inquire himself, when Henry 
Adair interrupted him by saying, “ No, he does not say 
so soon as that; but he is afraid that fever may bring on 
delirium, and then you would not be able to make any 
legal arrangements.” 

“ 0, but I have nothing to settle 1” cried the other im¬ 
patiently. “ I’d rather you had not told me, and let me 
die in peace.” 

“ But would you not wish your father to be sent for, it 
he be anywhere near ?” demanded Adair. But the face 
of the other became flushed with anger in a moment, and 
he cried, “My father! d—n him, no!” 

Henry Adair started back in horror, and the other went 
on, “ Why, if it had not been for him, I should never 
have got into this cursed scrape. I owe him nothing but 
evil—he has managed to ruin me wad get me killed here, 
and, for aught I know, may have sent me to hell here- 
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after. I’ll not see him,. I would not see him if he were 
here—but he is far enough off. He’s in London by this 
time.” 

Henry Adair was silentfor to a mind like bis there was 
something so fearful in hearing a child pile enrses on his 
father’s head, that for the moment he could- not find words 
to answer; and when thought came to his aid he judged 
that it would be better not. 

After a time, fhe surgeon took his leave, and withdrew, 
promising to come again towards midnight; and the assistant 
whom he left behind having been installed in the adjoin¬ 
ing room, Henry Adair sat down to endeavour, in the first 
place, to soothe the mind of the dying man ; in the next, 
to give his feelings a more just and noble direction; and 
in the last place, to induce him to tell all that he knew 
concerning Helen Adair, and to make reparation, as far hs 
he could, for the pain and anxiety he had caused. He 
knew not, howevtfr, the difficulty of the task he had un¬ 
dertaken. Williamson himself, too, was irritated, not sof¬ 
tened, by the near approach of death. Corporeal pain and 
the irritation of fever tended to render him, whose temper 
was naturally headstrong and violent, ten thousand times 
more impatient and vehement. All the efforts, therefore, 
of Henry Adair to soothe him proved in vain, and every 
attempt he made to lead his mind to higher views was in¬ 
stantly counteracted by either angry irritability, vain self- 
conceit, or the long-nourished and deeply-implanted errors 
of which his father's house had been the nursery. 

When, at length, Adair began to speak of Helen and 
Lacy, all the poor remains of young Williamson’s stock of 
patience seemed to desert him. He cursed, he swore, he 
blasphemed; and, rising indignantly from his bedside, 
Henry Adair prepared to leave him to his fate, when the 
wandering and incoherent words in which he vented his 
passion'showed that the delirium which the surgeon had 
prognosticated was already coming upon him. The kind¬ 
ness of Henry’s heart then got the better of his indigna¬ 
tion, and he determined to remain with him through the 
night. 

A fearful night indeed it was. The unhappy man was 
afraid of death, and was afraid of bell, and conscious of evil 
without feeling contritiou; he raved upon these two sub¬ 
jects through six or seven weary hours, apparently never 
dreaming of repentance, and only hating and struggling 
against the Almighty hand that chastised him. 
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Thus raved he on, and in this state was he when at 
eleven o'clock the old surgeon again visited him. Find¬ 
ing him in such a situation, with all hope of saving him 

passed, Monsieur de Cl-x ordered some tranquillizing 

medicine, with a view of allaying both the actual pain and 
the great irritation he suffered; but the effect seemed 
different from that he had expected to produce, and, dur¬ 
ing the next three hours, after he left the dying man, 
Williamson seemed more Wildly delirious than over. To¬ 
wards morning, however, he became a little calmer, and 
then fell into a heavy sleep, during which he often mut¬ 
tered and tossed about, but it remained unbroken, and 
Henry Adair, wearied out with all the exertion he had 
lately undertaken, called the surgeon’s assistant, and pro¬ 
ceeding to the next room cast himself into an arm-ebair 
and fell into a light sleep. He had not thus slept two 
hours, however, when the surgeon’s assistant woke him 
to inform him that Mr. Williamson was sfwakc, and asked 
for him. 

“Is he better?” demauded Henry Adair. The other 
raised his shoulders till they grazed nis ears, replying that 
he was free from delirium, but that his strength was fail¬ 
ing. When Henry Adair entered the chamber of the 
sick man, however, he saw that the change was marked 
indeed. Ife was lying quite still, his face was an ashy 
gray, his lips pale, his features sharpened, and as he 
slowly turned his eye at the sound of approaching steps, 
the very movement showed how completely the whole 
being w as subdued within him. “Adair!” he said, in a 
hollow voice, as the other sat down by his bedside once 
more. “ Adair 1 it is coming very fast! I am dying now, 
I feel! and I am afraid I have been very mad and very 
foolish all last night. I have a faint remembrance of say¬ 
ing and doing a thousand very wrong and very silly 
things. Forgive me, Adair, if 1 have offended you ! You 
have been kind to me all through my life, and are kind to 
me to the last.” 

“ I have nothing to forgive indeed! ” replied Henry 
Adair. “ I was not offended, my poor fellow. I was only 
sorry to ,see that you would not make atonement while it 
was in your power, as the only means of smoothing the 
way before you. Remember, Williamson, we are all taught 
that it is never too late, and the memory of having done 
one good act before you die will, depend upon it, be your 
greatest comfort at the point of death.” 
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“ I know it will,” replied Williamson, “ and it was on 
that account I sent for you—but I do not know, Adair, 
how you will like it yourself.” 

“ Like what ? ” demanded Henry Adair, in no slight 
surprise ; “I shall like anything that will make you more 
comfortable. Like what V ” 

“ Wliv, what I have got to tell," replied young William¬ 
son ; “ but mind, it is your own fault, for you say—at least 
you said so last night—that it is my duty to tell all that 
can conduce to make others more happy, and to do justice 
to those who have been injured.” 

“ I say so still! ” cried Henry Adair; “ and if by doing 
so you were to deprive me of everything on earth, 1 
should say you only did right to tell it.” 

“Very well, very well," replied the other, “ I will tell 
the whole—lean down your head that I may not tire my¬ 
self with speaking, for I am desperate weak this morning, 
and my breath comes short, and my breast is very bad, 
though not so bad as yesterday. However, do you re¬ 
member one day going to the church at-, when you 

came suddenly down to visit us in the country, and coming 
home raving about a lady you had seen there—well, that 
was Helen Adair, whom you were talking of just now.” 

“I know that,” replied Henry Adair, with his cheek 
somewhat heated, “ I have seen her since.” 

“ Well, I would not tell you who it was, because I was 
in love with Helen Adair myself; and, after you were 
out of the room, my father told me I had done quite 
right, and desired me to do everything on earth to keep 
you from making acquaintance with her, which he and I 
contrived to do. I thought it very strange that he should 
wish me to marry a girl without much money, but I was 
very glad of it, and one day I saw him, when we got to 
the house in Hill Street, put away one single paper into a 
large iron chest, built into the wall of a little room behind 
the dining-room. Well, ever since then he has been 
working away to bring about my marriage with Helen 
Adair, and I gave him the best help I could ; but we were 
unlucky in our schemes, till at length, just lately, at Brus¬ 
sels he proposed to me to carry her off and take'her to 
Germany by the way of Namur. He said that she would 
be certain then to marry me, without further ado, because 
she would know that if she did not her character would 
be ruined. When he explained it all to me, however, I 
told him I would have nothing to do with it, and could 
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have nothing to do with it, for I could neither get leave of 
absence nor quit the army without leave, and, in short, 
that the whole business might get me shot. He then 
swore, and vowed that I should do it, and when he found 
me as obstinate as he was, he said that I would be the ruin 
ot him and my whole laniiiy. I told him, that if he 
would explain how that could be I would do my best, but 
I would do nothing at all unless the whole was told me, 
how my marrying Helen Adair would save them and all. 
He then showed me that Lord Methwyn, whose agent 
he was, had dismissed him, and that all he had to depend 
upon was what he got from your father as his agent. 
‘ He gives me double commission,’ my father said, speak¬ 
ing of yours, and then he told me why. It seems that 
your great grandfather made two wills, the first leaving all 
he had to your father ; the second, leaving half to the old 
colonel; but your father and mine between them con¬ 
cealed the last will, and got the witnesses to it out of the 
way, and that very will was the paper I saw my father 
hiding away. ‘ Now,’ said my lather, ‘ I have always had 
Lord Adair under my thumb by the having that will in my 
possession ; but that blundering old fool, Lady Pontypool, 
has stumbled upon part of the truth from one of the wit¬ 
nesses, whom we got into the army, and sent everywhere 
he was likely to get killed in, but without success ; and 
she has gone to Lord Adair and proposed to him to patch 
up the matter by marrying his son Henry to Helen Adair. 
The old lord, in a great fright, has consented, and if you 
do not get hold or Helen Adair before the old colonel 
hears of the business, and the marriage is formally set¬ 
tled, we are all ruined, and I may get a touch of Botany 
Bay for my pains.’—I saw how the whole matter was in a 
nfinute ; my father told me that if I could but get away 
for two days, so as to make Helen know that her reputa¬ 
tion was lost if she did not marry me, she, or any other 
woman, would do it at once ; and I agreed to try it upon 
two conditions, first, that he would give me up the key of 
that strong box, as I did not choose to be his slave ail my 
life, as he had made your father. I chose to have the 
whip in my own hands, and next I made it a bargain that 
he should get Helen’s maid to go with her, because I did 
not choose to be thought quite a blackguard if ever the 
story was told. The last, he said, would be easily ma¬ 
naged, and would be all the better, because, if the maid 
went with her mistress, nobody afterwards would believe 
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that Helen had not gone with her own good will; bat 
about the first he made a terrible piece of work, and 
called me a great many hard names, saying, that I was an 
ungrateful viper, and that all he was doing was to serve 
me; but I knew better, Henry, and 1 held out. When he 
found that would not do he tried to palm off a wrong key 
upon me, but 1 knew the key as well as he did himseo, 
and so I told him I was not to be taken in ; and then he 
laughed and said I should have been a lawyer. But 1 am 
growing faint, and so I must make haste. After I got the 
key all the rest was easily managed. We marched for 
Nivelles on the morning of the 16th, but I contrived to get 
back at night. My father managed everything; he bribed 
one of Lady Mary’s foreign servants, and one of the 
waiters at the great ball, so that we knew everything the 
minute it happened. All our plan, too, was laid out for 
the journey ; and I was only to show myself to Helen 
from time to time, and to play my part with her. Then 
my father was to go on to Namur, and joining her there, 
carry her across by Aix la Chapelle to Cologne, and do 
what he could to bully or persuade her, giving himself 
out for her own father by the way, and I was to join them 
as soon as I could. But you know the sudden advance of 
the French, and the defeat of Blusher, threw all our 
plans into confusion. 1 was obliged to gallop back to 
Nivelles, instead of going after Helen. She fell into the 
hands of the French at Quatre-Bras-” 

“And where is she now?” demanded Henry Adair, 
eagerly. 

“ Either at Calais or in England!” replied the other, in 
a voice that was evidently decreasing in strength every 
minute; “ I was taken prisoner, you know, at Quatre- 
Bras, and finding that Helen was there, I did not kntfcv 
what to do about her. So I told them that she was my 
wife, and begged that she might be sent to Calais, there to 
meet my father. At the same time I contrived to bribe a 
fellow to take a letter for me to my father in Brussels, and 
there I left the matter, and know no more about it.” 

He paused, and Henry Adair also was silent, for one 
part of the tale which he Lad just heard was full of such 
terrible interest to himself, that it deprived him of all 
power of reply. In everything that concerned Helen 
Adair he felt all that a warm, eager enthusiast could feel—. 
indignant at the treatment she had undergone, grieved for 
the distress and anguish of mind that she must have suf- 
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fered, and experiencing all that yearning of the heart to 
fly to her relief, which none but a fine and ardent soul like 
his could feel; but such sensations were crossed and inter¬ 
rupted in their course by the deep, burning, glowing 
anguish of shame for a parent’s conduct—a parent whom 
he loved, and had striven through life to honour in de¬ 
spite of one degrading weakness. Now, however,—now, 
what could be his feelings towards that parent, when he 
found that long ago he had cast away from him the only 
true source of honour—pure integrity; that for a sum ot 

E itiful gold—of dross which, as Henry thought of it, grew 
ateful in his eyes—he, his father, had plundered another, 
taken what was not his own, submitted through life to 
truckle and bow to the will of a villain ; and had acted as, 
and felt himself to be inferior to, the low swindler, that 
fleeces the fools of a gaming-house. 

It was more than his heart or his brain could bear ; and 
during the whole of young Williamson’s story, and for 
many minutes aftenvards, he remained totally silent, with 
the exception of the one brief exclamation regarding 
Helen, which we have mentioned. His head hung down 
upon his chest, his bright dark eye was fixed sightless 
upon one spot of the floor, and his hand played, all un¬ 
conscious, with the tassels of the dying man’s bed, while 
agonies more terrible than the other had soul to suffer, 
raged within his bosom. 

“Well!” said the faint voice of young Williamson at 
length,—“ Well, Adair, now I have told you all, what do 
you say to it?” 

“ Say to it 1” replied Henry Adair,—“ say to it 1—that I 
will make him refund every sixpence, or die.” 

“ You will not do that without exposing him,” said the 
other. 

“ I care not,” answered Henry,—“ I care not whom I 
expose, or what I do. If I suffer such a disgrace to con¬ 
tinue one hour after I know it, I make myself a partner 
in the villany; and I will not live disgraced! But let us 
think ol you, Williamson; is it not a comfort to you thus 
to have unburdened your breast ? Do you not feel hap¬ 
pier, lighter, better, for the load you have cast oft’ you ?— 
for having done what you can to atone, by telling this tale, 
for all the evil share you had in the deeds wnich it re¬ 
lates?” 

“Perhaps I do,” replied the dying man,—“perhaps I 
do 1—yet I should like to live a little longer still.” 
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“ But if that be not possible, you will die more happy,” 
said Henry Adair; “ you have made the first great act of 
atonement, and the darkest cloud is swept away from the 
awful future." 

i “ I do think that I do feel easier at heart,” said the 
flying man with a faint smile; “ and I am sure if you do 
not care about the matter being known, 1 should not care 
about it either. As to that, indeed, I am very willing to 
do all that I can to get the old colonel back his own again; 
indeed, I wish it very much, poor man! and I am sure I 
am very sorry to think that I took any part whatever in 
vexing him, or poor Helen Adair; I wish to God I had 
held out firm, and refused to have anything to do with it.” 

“ That is right! ” said Henry Adair; “ you are in the 
right way now, Williamson. Fear not, my poor fellow. 
We might well feel sure that a God of mercy, who has 
surrounded his creatures with so many undeserved bless¬ 
ings, even in this world, would not be inexorable to them 
in another, when they have done all they can to remedy 
and atone for that which they have done amiss—we might 
well believe it, even if our religion did not give us the full 
assurance thereof. So be comforted, Williamson!” 

“I am comforted already, Adair,” replied the other; 
“but I will do more; if you will open my writing-desk 
there, you will find the key I mentioned, and a paper 
folded up. The paper I made my father give me with the 
key, saying that ne gave and made over to me that box in 
the room behind the dining-room, with all that it con¬ 
tained ; and I now give it to you, Adair—stay, if you and 
the French fellow can lift me up, I will write upon it.” 

Wliat he desired wa3 done, and he scrawled a few words 
upon the paper, assigning his right therein to Henry 
Adair; but the writing was so tremulous and unlike his 
ordinary hand, that he looked at it with a sad and fearful 
glance, as a new evidence of the change that was falling 
upon him. He had wisdom enough, however, to make 
the surgeon’s assistant testify that it was his writing; and 
then giving it with the key to Henry Adair, he said, “ If 
you take that, and make haste, you may get to London 
before my father comes back from Calais, and then you 
can take the will at once. I am sure 1 wish to do what is 
right—now at least; and if you can spare my father in the 
matter, I hope you will.” 

“ That I certainly will,” replied Henry Adair; “ but I 
will not leave you, Williamson. You seem to me to be 
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better; and we shall hear what old Monsieur de Cl-x 

says when he comes.” 

“ He will only say I am dying,” said Williamson; “ you 
cannot tell what 1 feel here in my chest. The pain has 
nearly left me; but it seems as if there were a mass of 
ice lying there, and as if all my lungs and heart were 
gone. However, I do not mind it so much now, some¬ 
how : I am not so much afraid ;—and do you know if any 
of our chaplains could be got for me, I should like to 
have a talk with one of them for an hour or so before I 
die.” 

“ That shall be done immediately,” replied Henry 
Adair; “1 will go for one. myself, as soon as ever Mon¬ 
sieur de Cl-x has seen you. I think I hear his voice 

on the stairs now.” 

Nor was he mistaken. The old surgeon appeared the 
moment after, and went through all the ordinary cere¬ 
monies which are bestowed by medical men upon the bed 
of death. He did not, however, augur at all more favour¬ 
ably of the event of his patient’s case from the comparative 
tranquillity into which he had fallen, nor from the cessa¬ 
tion of pain. On the contrary, he informed Henry Adair, 
when questioned apart, that the progress of the whole had 
been much more rapid than he could have imagined, and 
that, notwithstanding some cordials which lie ordered, he 
did not think his patient would see tho end of the day'. 

He left Adair to do os he pleased', id regard to giving 
the dying man exact information respecting the very near 
approach of death, and, promising to return again in a 
few hours, took his leave. Henry Adair then proceeded 
at once to seek for the religious aid which Williamson re¬ 
quired, and having found one of tiie chaplains who had 
followed the British army to Paris, he easily induced him 
to go immediately to the bed-side of the dying man, in 
order to afford him what consolation and advice he could. 
In the meanwhile he himself proceeded to his own notel, 
and dispatched a fejyJines to Lacy, telling him that he had 
obtained important information, which he much wished to 
communicate. 

On his return to the dwelling of Ensign Williamson, he 
found the clergyman still with him, and remained in the 
saloon adjoining, till it was time for the sufferer to take a 
second of the cordials which the surgeon had ordered. On 
entering he found the dying man very tranquil, though 
his cheek was moistened with tears. He said nothing as 
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Henry gave him his draught, but looked in his face with 
an expression of gratitude, and pressed his hand. 

“I rather think,” said the clergyman, in a low tone, 
“ that his voice is gone, for he has been listening to me 
attentively; but for some time has not uttered a word.” 

Williamson seemed to divine what was said, though 
being spoken in a whisper he could not have heard it. He 
made an attempt to speak, but it was vain, and from that 
moment, appearing to resign himself to his fate, he did 
not renew the attempt, but remained calmly awaiting the 
end. Towards three o’clock, he fell into a tranquil sleep, 
but in about an hour after awoke with a sharp start, gazed 
round him with an expression of fear, and then drew one 
long heavy sigh. An aguish sort of shudder passed over 
him, and the next moment the eyes became fixed, losing 
all expression in the glossy vacuity of death. , 

The chaplain had remained beside him till the last 
moment, and Henry Adair, explaining that business, which 
admitted no delay, called him instantly to England, re¬ 
quested the worthy clergyman, and received his promise, 
to see the last rites performed towards the body of the 
unfortunate young man. He had just concluded his direc¬ 
tions in these respects, when a message was brought to 
inform him that Captain Lacy awaited him below, and 
placing a sufficient sum in the hands of the clergyman, to 
meet all probable expenses, he hurried down to inform his 
friend of what had occurred, and to take measures for ren¬ 
dering the information he had obtained profitable to the 
ends of justice. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

Henry Adair found his friend at the door of the hotel on 
horseback; but as soon as Lacy perceived that Adair had 
his hat and stick in his hand, ready to return to his hotel, 
he dismounted, and taking his arm, walked on with him, 
followed by a servant with his horse. 

“ I came to ask you whether you have gained any fur¬ 
ther information concerning Helen,” Lacy said, “and to 
tell you that I am ordered home to-morrow with des¬ 
patches, as I hoped. Indeed, if they be ready before it is 
very late, I shall set out to-night, in order to have some 
hours free at Calais.” 

“ Oi Helen I have heard nothing but what you knew 
before,” replied Henry Adair; “ she is most likely at 
Calais, for Williamson, it seems, wrote to his father to 
meet her there ; but if you are going to England, give me 
but time to write a letter to my father, and I will go with 
you. Williamson is dead 1” 

“ Indeed! ” cried Lacy; “ so soon: that is terrible ! I 
am afraid that he was not very well prepared to meet our 
great enemy—death; and haul shot him yesterday morn¬ 
ing, that very circumstance would have lain heavy at my 
heart.” 

“ Well it might,” replied Henry Adair; “ but he died 
in a better condition than I expected. However, as I 
said, let me but write to my father, and I will go with you.” 

“ Indeed, Adair,” replied Lacy, gazing upon his hag¬ 
gard and anxious features; “ I think you had better not. 
Deeply obliged to you as I am for all the interest you 
have taken in this painful business regarding Miss Adair, 
still considering all circumstances, I cannot hope or expect 
that you should exert yourself any further in the pursuit. 
Old Williamson, who has persecuted her for his son, will 
have no object in detaining her now that his son is dead, 
and will, depend upon it, endeavour to shield himself by 
restoring her to her friends directly; so that my search 
will doubtless be greatly lightened. You had better stay 
and take some repose, for you must be fatigued, and you 
look ill.” 
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“ I wish you could say that I look dying,” replied 
Henry Adair ; “ but in regard to Williamson, you mistake 
all. I have heard the whole from the unhappy young 
man, whose eyes are just closed, and I possess the power 
of doing right to those who have been wronged; but for 
that purpose I must hasten to London with all speed, and 
as we go I will tell you all that I have learned, for I may 
need help and direction. I willingly trust to your honour 
to keep secret that which affects me in the business ; but 
I must go to London directly, if the journey were to kill 
me—indeed, 1 wish it would.” 

“Nay, nay, Adair!” said Lacy, in a tone of remon¬ 
strance ; “ I thought that your mind was of too firm and 
decided a character to give way thus, under any disap¬ 
pointment.” 

“ He jests at scars who never felt a wound,” replied 
Adair, shaking his head sadly; but then the next moment, 
he added, suddenly—“ But we mistake each other! You 
are thinking of Helen, and perhaps fancy that I seek to go 
with you in the fond folly of wishing to gaze again upon 
the jewel I cannot obtain. Charles Lacy, the wound in my 
bosom is deeper than even that. I have been disappointed 
therein, deeply, bitterly, it is true—but it is disappoint¬ 
ment that is over—done—gone for ever. It is a bubble 
broken on the stream of life—a dream vanished—a star, 
ay, and one of the brightest, fallen from the heavens of 
youth. She has fixed her fate upon the love of a man 
that is worthy of her, and though the old wound may now 
and then give me a pang, yet on that score my mind is 
made up; and though I may not have the first great hope of 
making her happy myself, I might have the second, which 
is little inferior, to know that her happiness is secure ; but 
that and every other source of joy is dried up in my 
bosom, Lacy, by newt that I have heard since. I have 
not time to tell you all now ; but I will tell you as we go. 
Only give me half an hour’s notice and I will be ready to 
set out.” 

They were now at the door of Adair’s hotel, and merely 
wringing Lacy’s hand, he left him, and went in. His ser¬ 
vant almost instantly presented himself, with the waiter of 
the inn, to ask what he would have for dinner; but Adair 
replied briefly, “ Nothing!" and motioned them to leave 
him. 

It was now, perhaps, for the first time, that he fully felt 
all that was dreadful and agonizing in his situation; no 
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other feelings, no other ideas interposed ; and he could sit 
down and bend all his thoughts to the one terrible convic¬ 
tion, that his father had connived at one of the basest acts 
of villany that could be committed, and might at any time 
be branded with public infamy, on account of the deed he 
had done. Some sons, perhaps, might have felt glad that 
the task and the power of working redress had fallen to 
their hands, instead of, to strangers, and might, even with 
the best intentions, have calculated and considered the 
means of sheltering their own parent, in the first place, 
while they resolved upon doing justice to others after¬ 
wards ; they might have laid their plan to bargain for 
secrecy, and to buy off dishonour with money. But the 
mind of Henry Adair was one which admitted no com¬ 
promise, which could follow no tortuous path, which 
could adopt no temporising policy. All he could have 
wished, all he could have desired was, that the task had 
fallen to some other hands than his—to some one who 
would not have thought themselves degraded by bargain¬ 
ing to save his father’s honour, and his name from dis¬ 
grace, or that he himself had died before the discovery. 
As it was, however, he felt that to say a word before he 
did the act of justice to those who had been wronged, to 
ask the least engagement to secrecy ere he restored their 
rights, would, in some sort, implicate himself in the trans¬ 
action, and render himself a sharer in the deed that he 
despised. No; his determination was fixed at once, to 
obtain the will from him who had so unjustly withheld it, 
to seek out Colonel Adair, and to place it in his hands 
without conditions. “I may, then,” bethought, “repre¬ 
sent to him my feelings and my anxiety to shield the last 
hours of my father’s life from the world’s contempt; and 
while I'promise full restitution to the very last farthing, 
cast myself upon his generosity to save us from the pointed 
finger and the hissing tongue of scorn.” 

He sat long in painful, dreary thought, till at length a 
carriage, rolling up to the door, roused him. Then came 
steps upon the staircase, approaching his apartments, and 
in a moment after, Lacy was announced, and entered, pre¬ 
pared for travelling. All was now hurry and confusion. 
The letter Adair had proposed to write was not written, 
none of his preparations had been made, and yet he was 
resolved to go. With the aid of Lacy, and his servant, 
«ome clothes, and other things, were packed up, his proper 
f*sses were procured; and while his friend discharged the 
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bill of the aubergiste, and gave directions to his servant to 
pack up the rest of his master’s effects, and follow by the 
diligence, he himself wrote a few lines to Lord Adair, 
giving him the tidings of what had occurred, and breath¬ 
ing a part—though only a part—of the bitterness of his 
heart. 11c said:— 

“ My Father, 

“ By the confession of Ensign John Williamson, made 
to me on his bed of death, I learn that the will of your 
grandfather, conveying one moiety of his property to Co¬ 
lonel Adair, has been concealed by your lawyer, with your 
knowledge and consent. The young man, in remorse at 
some transactions in which he has been implicated, not 
only informed me of these facts, but put me in possession 
of the means of giving the will to the right person. ' You 
may conceive my feelings under these circumstances, but 
my conduct is determined: 1 set out to-night for London 
to obtain the paper, and to give it at once to Colonel Adair. 
I must leave him to act as he thinks fit, but 1 will entreat 
him to spare us as much as possible ; and doubt not, that 
on full restitution being iiiade, he will, for the honour of 
his family name, sulfer silence to draw a veil over the oc¬ 
currence I deplore. You had better furnish me instantly 
with full powers to offer such restitution, and address your 
letter to the care of Lord Methwyn, with whose son I 
travel to England.” 

Such were the only words which the manifold contend¬ 
ing feelings in his breast suffered him to write; and having 
given strict charge to his servant to put the letter in the 
post the next morning, he followed Lacy into the carriage 
which that officer had bought for the occasion, and was soon 
rolling away towards London. 

At first he cast himself back in the vehicle, pausing and 
hesitating as to how much he should tell his companion. 
The mind of the unhappy young man was never made for 
the concealment of anything. Too eager, too impetuous 
in all his feelings, to pause in long consideration of every 
step he took, and at the same time too noble and too pure 
in all bis emotions, to fear the eye of any mortal resting 
upon the heart which was open to God, he had never ac¬ 
customed himself to cast the slightest veil over his own 
actions. In the first place his friend already knew a part, in 
the next place he was in some degree concerned. Then 
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Henry Adair felt that, unaccustomed to deal with knaves 
and villains, he might, where Williamson was concerned, 
require that clear good sense and knowledge of the world, 
that calm decision and commanding firmness, which he 
could find nowhere so fully combined as in Charles Lacy. 
Then again he remembered that he had promised to tell his 
companion, the whole, and that he was one of those men 
who can be placed in no circumstances wherein they will 
not keep their word, even to their own detriment. 

He felt a difficulty, however, in beginning his tale; and, 
therefore, after he had again made up his mind to the com¬ 
plete disclosure, he remained silent for some time, revolv¬ 
ing all the circumstances in his mind, and hesitating how 
to begin. 

At length, working himself up, by constantly revolving 
all the facts in bis mind, till he forgot totally that Lacy 
and himself had not been conversing over the matter all 
along, Henry Adair burst forth : “ But suppose, Lacy, he 
should be in town and refuse to let us take the will.—Oh, 
hut 1 forgot, you do not know what I am speaking of, and 
I promised to tell you. Listen, then, and I will. But first, 
Lacy, promise me in the matter which I am going to con¬ 
sult you upon, you will act with me in everything, and 
will not reveal any part of what I have discovered, without 
my consent—but I know you will—so there is no need to 
bind you by promises. What I have to say, Lacy, is very 
terrible to me—terrible to me even to think of, much more 
to speak about, but it must be done ; and I must not only 
speak about it, but act upon it; and it is on that account 
I wish to ask you how I may act to the best advantage.” 

“ Any advice or assistance I can give you, Adair,” re¬ 
plied Lacy, “ you may command, and be perfectly sure 
that anything you tell me in confidence shall be buried in 
my bosom, till such time as you require it to be revealed.” 

“ Well, I will tell you all,” answered Henry Adair. 
“ It has almost driven me mad in turning it in my mind 
alone, and perhaps when it is spoken I shall feel some re¬ 
lief. You remember what I told you yesterday morning 
regarding my finding good old Colonel Adair and honest 
Charles Green on the field of Waterloo, and the story that 
Green told us about the will. Well, that unhappy fellow 
Williamson, on his death-bed, has given me a clear insight 
into the whole.”—And Adair then proceeded to relate 
everything which had occurred after that change of feeling 
had taken place which had sucoeededin young Williamson 
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to the delirium of the preceding night. He also informed 
Charles Lacy of his determination in regard to the will; 
and added, “ You may easily conceive, Lacy, how terrible 
a stroke this has been upon me ; how dreadful is the con¬ 
sciousness that my father could commit such an act; haw 
painful is every step which I must take in exposing such a 
transaction; and yet, Lacy, it must be done, for no con¬ 
sideration upon earth shall induce me to pause one mo¬ 
ment till that is fully executed.” 

“ In that you are quite right, Adair,” repiled Lacy, will¬ 
ing to do all he could to relieve his mind; “ but it seems 
to me that you are distressing yourself unnecessarily, or, at 
all events, prematurely, in regard to your father. Here, 
all that you positively know is, that the will has been con¬ 
cealed by that scoundrel Williamson, and that it is still in 
his possession. There is no proof but the assertion of the 
villain himself to his little less rascally son, that your 
father was at all acquainted with the fact. Adjutant Green 
told you, I think, that he was not in the room when the 
last will was made, and amongst all the many probabili¬ 
ties which would tend greatly to modify your view of the 
case, is the chance of Williamson having in the first in¬ 
stance concealed the fact that a new will was made, even 
from your father, till he had taken possession of the pro¬ 
perty and so entangled himself with the whole business 
that it was difficult to recede. Such, and a thousand other 
suppositions might he brought forward, which would alter 
all the particulars, and yet the general fact be true. But 
at all events you have no right to assume that your father 
was any participator in the business, and still less to admit 
that such was the case to others, till you have some better 
proof than the hare word of a rascal, who is not to be be¬ 
lieved upon his oath. Satisfy yourself with doing substan¬ 
tial jnstice; recover the paper, put it in the hands of 
Colonel Adair, and leave him or others to investigate, if 
they think fit, how it was so long concealed ; but 1 do not 
think that he will judge it expedient to do so.” 

“Thank you, thank you, Lacy,” cried Adair, turning 
round in the carriage, and grasping his hand with deep 
gratitude for the relief, that even a doubt of his father’s 
culpability afforded him. “ But let us now consider what 
Are the first measures to be taken in regard to this Wil¬ 
liamson.” 

The consideration was difficult, and the consultation 
long; and when it was over a break took place in their 
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conversation. From weariness and exhaustion, Henry 
Adair fell asleep, and Lacy, of a stronger frame and more 
habituated to endure fatigue, leaned back and thought with 
joy of the extraordinary result of the scenes which we 
have lately described. He looked forward into the future, 
through the magic perspective glass of hope, and saw the 
last obstacle between himself and Helen Adair removed 
by the accidental discovery which had just taken place ; 
and as the morning dawned with unusual brightness and 
splendour, he felt as if it were the herald of many happy 
days, the harbinger of joys to come. Oh, deceitful hopes 1 
oh, vain anticipations! how idle is it in man to calculate 
the result of any one event which takes place throughout 
the whole of his stumbling, blindfold course 1 


CHAPTER XXXH. 

About half-past twelve o'clock at night, in the end of 
July, at one of those periods when no moon lights the 
noon of night, and when the streets of London,—all gas¬ 
less and vvoe-begone, as they appeared in those days,— 
were as dark as the pit of Acheron, two men walked 
slowly up the right side of Hill Street, Berkeley Square. 
We love two, and as far as possible deal in pairs, for odd 
numbers were only made for the affections of odd people 
and old maids; but still it must be acknowledged that 
these two men were coasted along upon the other side of 
the way by a third person, who, by the manner in which 
he eyed them, and hung upon their steps, seemed to have 
too close and sympathetic connexion with them not to form 
one of the company, and thus spoil the harmony of the 
numbers. They approached the door of what appeared 
to be a large, newly fitted up empty house, a great deal 
more smart in its externals than the venerable smoke- 
coated mansions on either side of it; and looked first 
down to the bottom of the area, then up to the parapet of 
the roof. Not a light of any kind was visible, and irf 
the window of the next house might be seen a large 
printed bill, informing the public that it was to be let 
under the paternal auspices of a Gillow or a Robins. 
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Having made this perquisition, the two gentlemen walked 
on to the corner of the next street, ana looked both up 
and down, but no one was apparent, except their friend 
on the other side of the way. In those days no comet¬ 
like police moved in their eccentric orbits through the 
streets of London, protecting the side-pockets of his 
majesty’s lieges, and wrangling with old basket women 
who obstruct the king’s highway; and close beside them, 
snug in oaken box, reclined the peaceful watchman, who 
charmed the ear of night with the soft music of his sleep¬ 
ing nose. Having ascertained these facts, the two, the 
Orestes and Pylades of the night, returned to the house 
they had examined, and shook the area door. There was 
a renitency, however, about it, a spirit of resistance, 
which seemed disposed to make their efforts take the more 
ambitious way of mounting to their purpose, like many 
greater men, on the. long rows of spear heads which sur¬ 
mounted the iron railings. This, however, they avoided, 
the one who had shaken the door dipping his hand into his 
pocket and bringing forth a crooked iron instrument, which, 
with soft persuasion, shook the resolution of the lock, and 
the area-door swinging back, gave them easy means of de¬ 
scent. They soon disappeared from upper air, and while 
they held a secret conference at the door of the house, which 
opened into the area, the worthy, who had hitherto peram¬ 
bulated the other side of the way, crossed over, and passed 
up and down with a degree of rapidity which implied 
some apprehension and agitation affecting his inner man. 
All remained calm and still, however; and, after five 
rapid turns the good gentleman paused before the house, 
while a low voice addressed him from what Hamlet would 
call the cellarage, saying the talismanic words, “All’s right!” 

The moment his ear caught that sound, down he dived 
into the ‘area, shutting the gate carefully behind; and, 
proceeding to a door which was comfortably concealed 
from observation under the steps as if it had been made 
for the purpose of being broken open, he rejoined his two 
companions, one of whom, about six inches taller and very 
nearly as many broader than himself, asked him, “ What 
is to be done next V ’’ 

“ Why, to the money-box and the plate-chest as fast as 
possible, Mr. William,” replied the other; “ the footman 
told me, as I told you, that the one was in the back-par¬ 
lour, the other in the butler's pantry. Let us get a light 
and go up-stairs first.” 
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By peculiar contrivances of their own a light was soon 
produced, and up the whole party marched, and entered a 
very splendid dining-room upon the ground-floor, where 
the first longings of their cupidity fixed upon the drawer 
of a side-board. But all had evidently been packed up 
before the family to whom the house belonged had quitted 
town, except one solitary silver crescent, fastened with a 
small chain, and inscribed with that mystic word so dear to 
the long-absent sailor,—“ Port! ” This the little sharp 
gentleman instantly slipped into his pocket, and opening a 
very solid door on one side, they entered a room which 
ran off to the back of the house, and which, by a splen¬ 
did writing-table, a smaller table for a clerk, a multitude 
of shelves covered with japanned tin boxes, painted with 
the words, “ House of Lords," and manifold other signs 
and symptoms of business,—appeared to be, undoubtedly, 
the private room of an eminent lawyer. On either side of 
the fire-place, and on the side of the room next the door 
by which they entered, appeared the square, rough-featured 
face of a large iron chest built into the solid wall, and by 
the aspect of these solemn guardians of the gifts of mam¬ 
mon, the eyes of the triumvirate who had entered were 
fixed in evident awe and admiration. 

“ Now which the devil is the right one,” cried the taller 
and more burly of the men; “ if we could guess it would 
be better, for we may be kept here an hour opening all 
these.” 

“ O sir! ” replied the little one, “ I’ve got here, in my 
pocket, a bunch of persuaders what will open anything in 
that way, from a patent Security down to a common 
Bray-may." 

Thus saying, he produced a small bundle of odd-shaped 
irons, with which he approached the box that stood solitary 
in the wall, between the office and the dining-room, and 
which he probably respected more highly than the others, 
from its keeping aloof at a proud distance from the rest. 
One after another of his instruments did he apply to the 
key-hole, but without success, and having gone over them 
all again he was in the very act of condemning his own 
eyes, in 'the usual set form of a disappointed blackguard, 
when something gave a click, and exclaiming, “ I’ve 
cotched it 1” he threw the door wide open, exposing sun¬ 
dry drawers. The other gentlemen advanced, and held the 
light, and drawer after drawer was opened; but what was 
the disappointment of the whole party to find merely 
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vacancy till they came to the last, which contained nothing 
but an old faded paper, tied with red tape. The big man 
of the party took it up, and examined it; but the little one 
exclaimed, “ O damn it, Bill! it's nothing but some 
devilish law-paper ; come along!’’ 

“Well, well! it's a matter of some consequence, de¬ 
pend upon it,” replied the other: “ it would not be here 
else, all alone in that cupboard; so I’ll have it, my boy!” 
and he slipped it into his pocket. 

They then proceeded to one of the other chests, near 
the side of the fire-place; but their booty was small, and 
disappointing. The other box, however, proved more pro¬ 
ductive, for in the lower drawer were found a roll of 
guineas ; and with much satisfaction, the party of explora- 
tores divided the spoil between them, and proceeded on 
their search. First, however, they carefully and judi¬ 
ciously shut up,—ay, and even locked,—the iron safes 
which they had opened, and thus left the room without 
any memorial of their presence, except a slight vacancy in 
one or two of the drawers, which would not be soon de¬ 
tected. 

They next marched direct upon the butler’s pantry, 
where stood two ponderous plate-chests, screwed to the 
floor ; but as it was not either of the chests which the 
gentlemen, whose visit we commemorate, wanted on the 
present occasion, but merely the contents, their satisfac¬ 
tion was not in the least diminished by the screws and 
iron bands which guarded against the abstraction of the 
depositories. The locks yielded as unresistingly as those 
of the other cjiests had done, and there, in the midst of 
chamois leather and silver paper, appeared many a goodly 
article of solid silver. The eyes of the three gentlemen, 
when they contemplated the inside of these plate-chests, 
grew rounder and more round, with that mixture of sur¬ 
prise and pleasure which has a tendency to expand the 
eyes and mouths of those who undergo its influence. 

Then the personages wc have mentioned commenced 
the work of packing up, and with aprons and glass cloths, 
which they found in abundance, enveloped the various 
articles of plate, arranging them as neatly and tidily, the 
one within the other, as ever did shopman in the gold and 
silver dwellings of Kundel, Hamlet, or Gray. 

All this, however, occupied some time, and the hour of 
half past one had arrived—ere one-half of the silver had 
been placed in what was deemed the proper position for it 
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to occupy during the next three or four hours. It was at 
that precise moment of time that the creaking of some 
hinges made the whole party lift their heads, and gaze 
upon the door which led into the pantry, where they were 
occupied; and certainly the Echinades were less surprised 
and terrified at the wrathful aspect of Acbelous, when they 
had forgotten to invite him to their sacrifice, than were 
our friends over the plate-chests, at the appearance of 
three or four faces very familiarly known in Bow Street. 

The lanterns were dashed to the ground in a minute, 
and all was darkness; but, nevertheless two of them were 
grabbed in a minute, while big Bill dashed through the 
door which led into the adjoining room, in order to make 
his escape by the window through which he had carried 
much of the plate. The officer saw that he could not 
catch him; but as the housebreaker’s burly figure dark¬ 
ened the aperture of the window, his pursuer drew a pistol 
irom his coat and fired. A loud execration followed, and 
Bill rolled forward into the area, which was on a level 
with the flooring of the room. The next moment, how¬ 
ever, lie was upon his feet again, and the officer only 
reached the window in time to see him spring up the 
ladder as nimbly as ever, draw it up after him, and cross' 
the yard. 

He ran up, nevertheless, by the stairs, and with some 
difficulty unlocked the door and made his way out; but 
Big Bill had been before him, and nothing was to be seen 
of him for a moment. The instant after, however, the 
officer saw his shoulders appearing again, as he climbed 
over the wall of the next yard, which led to the mews; 
and though the distance was great, lie took his chance, 
and gave him the contents of his second pistol. It was in 
vain, however; for without appearing injured, the man 
ran along the wall, and then jumped down into the mews. 
A number of the watch and patrol had by this time col¬ 
lected, and running out by the street door, the officer put 
them upon the track of the fugitive, Bending some to 
either end of the mews; and then, feeling sure that his 
first shot had taken effect, he returned to his companions 
in the house, not doubting that the other would be over¬ 
taken ere he could run fer. 
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. CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Tim man whom we have called Williamson sat in his own 
house, some four days after the robbery which we have 
commemorated. The cup of his wretchedness was very 
nearly full, though there was still a drop to be added to 
it, for as yet he know not of his son’s death; but still the 
bitter potion trembled near the brim, for he had already 
seen all his schemes failing, and, as we know, had already 
lost all those gains which the agency of Lord Methwyn’s 
estates had formerly bestowed. He had foreseen, even at 
Brussels, that the timidity of Lord Adair, and the unex¬ 
pected meeting together of so many persons, whom he had 
long kept apart, might ultimately end in his total ruin; 
and lie had next been thwarted in the bold rash scheme, 
which he had devised for averting that catastrophe by 
marrying his son to Helen Adair. Since we last saw him, 
however, he had taken one more step in the same course, 
and that step had but brought down upon him fresh 
calamity and shame. He had, in consequence of his son’s 
letter, returned from England, whither he had proceeded 
in the first instance, to Calais, in order to make one more 
effort with regard to Helen; but Lacy had already ob¬ 
tained news of her probable destination, from the French 
officer he had taken—had communicated that news to 
Mary Denham; through her it had reached Colonel Adair, 
and though yet but half recovered, he had set out tor 
Calais, and found his child in safety. A caning, such as 
man had seldom met with, was the first greeting which the 
lawyer received in Calais from Colonel Adair, for though 
the veteran officer could not yet walk very easily, he 
could stand firm; and from the moment he caught hold of' 
the scoundrel’s collar he ceased not to chastise him as loDg 
as lie could strike a blow. 

So terribly was he beaten, that for several days lie was 
forced to keep his bed, but as soon as he could move he 
slunk out of Calais and hurried over to England, doubtful 
how to act or what to do, for some words had fallen from 
Colonel Adair, in the midst of his wrath, which showed the 
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■wily lawyer that the secret of the will had transpired, and 
he now sat brooding over the bitter past, and resolving in 
his own mind many an impotent scheme of treachery, 
deceit, and revenge, and longing to wreak his hatred upon 
those whom he had most injured. 

His first thought, indeed, had been to bum the will on 
which his fate depended, and then to set the world at de¬ 
fiance, secure that those he feared could prove no positive 
act against him. But when he came home and found that 
his house had been broken into, and partly robbed, he 
paused not till he had examined well each iron-cliest, 
when, in the two next the fire-place, he discovered the de¬ 
falcation of a few guineas, but in the other discovered the 
place void, which had so long been tenanted by that im¬ 
portant paper. 

Who can express his feelings when he made that dis¬ 
covery, and further ascertained from the Bow-street 
officers, that one of the housebreakers had escaped, and 
that no paper of any kind had been found upon the other 
two? The paper was gone, that was evident—a glance 
would show its vast import to the person into whose hands 
it had fallen, whosoever he might be—what might be the 
use he would make of it, no one could tell. Ilow many 
chances were there that the person who possessed it would 
find out Colonel Adair, and for a stipulated sum place in 
his hands the document which had been purloined. On 
the other hand it might be still worse, if the thief should 
be caught. Then the paper would be produced before a 
body of magistrates, irrefragable proof would be afforded 
that lie was the person who had concealed it, and that 
it had remained in his possession—in his, who had drawn 
it up, who had witnessed it, who knew its whole contents, 
and who was bound to see it put in force. Destruction 
stared him in the face—there was but one ray of hope— 
there seemed but one way of escape—to seek out by any 
plan that the cunning of the London police might suggest, 
the person who had taken the paper, and to buy it from 
him again at whatever price might be demanded. 

Thus did lie propose, with the usual blind folly of crime, 
to go stumbling on, piling offence after offence upon his 
own head, and still adding one black act more to hide those 
which had gone before. Everything round him had looked 
desolate and wretched; his house empty and dirtied by 
the feet of thieves and officers, without any attendant but 
a charwoman, without society, without friends, and with 
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no occupation but the bitter, business of his own thoughts 
and evil purposes. 

During the morning of the second day, however, two of 
his own servants, for whom he had sent, arrived from the 
country; his house assumed a more cheerful appearance, 
he took measures to insure that one part of his plan should 
succeed, and he sat down to an early dinner with some de¬ 
gree of appetite, proposing to proceed, immediately after 
the meal, in order to follow up the blow he had already 
struck. At the moment, however, when his wine, of 
which he had been taking a more than usual quantity, was 
again put upon the table after the cloth had been removed, 
a thundering knock was heard at the street-door, and the 
servant ran to open it. 

The lawyer was seated in that hack room which he 
usually employed as a sort of office, but in which he also 
dined when alone; and therefore not being able to see the 
carriage, or whatever it might be, which brought the 
visitors, and leeling a degree of hope reviving in his 
bosom, he bade the servant admit them, if they seemed 
gentlemen. The next minute Mr. Adair and Captain 
Lacy were announced, and though, perhaps, no two names 
could have been chosen more disagreeable to the ear of 
Mr. Williamson, yet he could not do otherwise than abide 
the infliction. Summoning up, therefore, all the dogged 
resolution of his nature, he rose and met his unvvished-for 
guests with sulky civility, bowed to Lacy, and attempted 
to shake hands with Henry Adair. That ceremony the 
young gentleman, however, avoided, and pointing to seats, 
Mr. Williamson congratulated both upon their safe return 
to England, especially Captain Lacy, he said, who had 
been exposed to all the fury of a battle, such as Europe 
had seldom seen before; and he ended by asking when 
they had arrived. 

“ We arrived about three hours ago,” replied Lacy, 
“ towards mid-day, and having despatches to deliver, I 
paused at the Horse Guards, otherwise we should have 
been with you earlier, Mr. Williamson, as our business 
lies principally with you.” 

“Very nappy, gentlemen!” replied the lawyer, “ very 
happy to transact any business either with you or for you ; 
you find me at dinner at an unseasonable hour; but 1 had 
much to do in the afternoon, and wished to get dinner 
over first. Smith, put glasses on the table. This Ma¬ 
deira is very choice, gentiemcn.” 
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“ I never drink Madeira," replied Lacy, “ nor any wine 
in the morning ; ” and Henry Adair making a reply of a 
similar nature, the servant, who had lingered about the 
dessert, withdrew and closed the door. Henry Adair then 
looked for a moment to Lacy, and Lacy replied by a slight 
nod, all of which caused the lawyer to move uncomfort¬ 
ably on his chair, by showing him that the business on 
which the two young gentlemen came was both serious 
and unpleasant. 

Henry Adair, however, went on. “ Mr. Williamson,” 
he said,—proceeding, as usual with him, to the matter of 
his thoughts at once,—“Mr. Williamson, I come to you 
on two subjects; but to speak of one at a time, and to 
begin with the least painful first, 1 find that lor twenty 
years or more you have been in possession of my great 
grandlather’s la-t will, while my father has been using and 
enjoying a considerable portion of the property he pos¬ 
sesses, under a previous will. 1 am turnished with proof 
ol the fact, sir, under your son’s voluntary declaration, and 
with the key of that iron chest in which it is contained, 
and I now come, in presence of an honourable witness, to 
demand it at your hands.” 

“Sir!" said Mr. Williamson, taken by surprise for a 
moment, and assuming habitually an air of insolence, 
“ Sir—sir 1 this is a very extraordinary proceeding—very 
extraordinary indeed, and I should certainly-” 

“ You should certainly do nothing without considering 
it well, Mr. Williamson,”replied Lacy. “Pause a mo¬ 
ment, and reflect, my good sir. You will find that wc are 
neither people to be bullied by any one, nor likely to be 
deceived by anything but very consummate skill. Two of 
the witnesses to the will are now living, and in London, 
and you yourself are the third; we have your son’s own 
declaration under his own hand, together with the whole 
history of the business, and the motives and purposes, on 
account of which you put that key in ins possession. 
There is no possibility of evasion, Mr. Williamson, and 
the consequences to yourself will very much depend upon 
whether you do with a good grace that which you must do 
■ultimately.” 

Lacy had given the lawyer time to reflect while he 
spoke, but the result was very different from what Lacy 
imagined. In that time, Williamson had quite recovered 
himself, and saw clearly all the advantages of his own 
situation. He was not a man to acknowledge his guilt till 
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the last moment, and he determined to grapple with the 
accusation directly. 

“ Captain Lacy,” he said, “ I neither wish, as you dare 
to insinuate, sir, to bully or to deceive any one, but I 
reply as I did before, that this conduct of yourself and 
your friend here is very extraordinary indeed. 1 know 
nothing of the document which you speak of. The late 
Lord Adair did, indeed, make some arrangements on his 
death-bed, and caused me to draw up some papers to 
which we procured t he attestation of two or three wit¬ 
nesses, but those papers were of a totally different nature 
from what you suppose. I never heard of such a will, 
gentlemen, and as to what was told you by my son John, 
the boy must have been jesting.” 

“ He was in no situation to jest, sir,” replied Henry 
Adair; “ and besides, he would not have carried the jest 
so far, even if he had jested, as to give me this key to the 
iron ease, where the paper is, authorizing me, under his 
own hand, to take that paper, and telling me exactly how 
he possessed it.” 

“ The hoy must have been lying then, sir,” replied the 
lawyer. “ He always was a liar, you know, Mr. Henry; 
when you were at school with him, he was a desperate 
liar. All I can say is, I know nothing of the paper you 
speak of Did I possess it, I certainly should not give it 
up to you, because neither of you gentlemen have any 
legal right, that I know of, to require a document affecting 
iroperty that does not belong to you: but as I said before, 
[ do not possess it." And assuming a tone of candour 
and fairness which was so completely unnatural to him, 
that no one who had enjoyed his acquaintance long and 
intimately could be taken in by it, he proceeded, “ How¬ 
ever, gentlemen, as I have now had the honour of an ac¬ 
quaintance with you for some years, and—whatever may 
have occurred unpleasant, Captain Lacy, between your 
father and myself', sir—have still a great respect both for 
him and you sir, I will do everything to satisfy you in this 
matter.” 

Lacy inclined his stately head coldly to the lawyer’s ex¬ 
pression of respect, not looking upon the extorted rever¬ 
ence of rogues as a highly-gratifying tribute. “I am 
afraid, Mr. Williamson," he replied, “that the only thing 
which could satisfy us would be the examination of that 
chest. We certainly do not intend to search it by force; 
but merely wish, in case you decline to produce the paper, 
to have your formal and distinct refusal to open and 
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examine before us the box in which your son positively 
declared the will was to be found.” 

“As to the paper, sir," replied Williamson, assuming a 
tone of sharp impatience, “ I cannot produce it, for as I 
told you before, I do not possess it, and never heard of it 
till now ; and as to the chest, sir, if my son has given you 
the key, sir, and authority to open it, you may do so with 
all my heart. It is his own chest. I gave it to him to 
keep his own papers in, concerning the iittle farm I made 
over to him ; but the careless rascal I do not think put 
them there after all, and 1 do not know whether there be 
ar^thing in it or not; but open it, gentlemen, open it, and 
satisfy yourselves. I know nothing about what it may 
contain—mind only, if' you find the will you speak of, it 
is my son’s business, not mine. I have nothing to do 
with it.” 

Henry Adair made no reply, hut at once rose from his 
seat, and approaching the chest put the key into the lock. 
It fitted exactly, the lock turned and the heavy iron door 
moved back. 

“ Well, Captain Lacy, let us come and see what it con¬ 
tains," said Air. Williamson, rubbing his hands; “ I am as 
much in ignorance as you are.” 

Lacy and the lawyer approached, and drawer after 
drawer was opened and examined by Henry Adair, but 
all were void, and not a vestige of paper or document of 
any kind was to be found, except a ticket recording the 
name of the maker of iron fire-proof safes for the pre¬ 
servation of property from covetous men or the devour¬ 
ing element. 

Henry Adair looked at Charles Lacy, and Charles 
Lacy for a moment bent his eyes upon the ground, but 
raising them the next moment somewhat suddenly to Mr. 
Williamson’s face, he said, “ I think I saw in a newspaper 
at the inn that your house had been broken into and 
robbed, Mr. Williamson ; is it trueV” 

“Yes, sir! it is true, quite true—my house has been 
robbed—but, thank God, nobody lm attempted to rob me 
of my character till to-day. I understand what you mean, 
sir-—but you are mistaken. If you will read that paper, 
sir, pasted in the inside of the box, you will see those 
safes have locks which cannot be opened, and I will show 
you, sir, in order that you may do me justice another time, 
that the other boxes at least have not been opened, and 
taking forth his bunch of keys, he unlocked both the other 
chests, exposing to view a great mass of papers, and ex- 
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claiming, “ There, sir! there ! there they are just as I left 
them. The plate chests indeed”—he recollected them at 
that moment—“the plate chests indeed are not by the 
same maker, as it is not necessary to take such precautions 
with articles that can be purchased over again, as with 
invaluable documents like these. But none of these chests 
can be opened by any but the proper key, and so now, 
gentlemen, 1 hope that you feel you have done me wrong, 
and owe me an apology.” 

“ No, Mr. Williamson, I cannot say that I do,” replied 
Lacy, very calmly. “ Neither myself nor my friend Adair 
have acted in this business upon anything but full and 
sufficient grounds. He has spoken to you of information 
derived from your son, and he had better, in our own 
support, read you the assignment which your son made of 
that box, and all that it contained, to him, which, con¬ 
nected with the story which your son told of the conceal¬ 
ment of the paper, and with the testimony of my servant, 
William Newton, and of Adjutant Green, to the will 
having been made, fully justify us in the conduct we have 
pursued, and in the further steps which we shall of course 
institute.” 

“ That’s as you please,” replied Mr. Williamson. “ My 
son, sir, is a fool, and I am sorry to say, a liar. Adjutant 
Green may be a very honest man, but I will swear he was 
not in the room when the paper which he witnessed, and 
which was no will at all, was dictated by Lord Adair. 
The same applies to your servant, sir, Newton, if he be 
your servant, for him I have not heard of since—but my 
son is a liar, an egregious liar, not to be believed upon his 
oath. Well, sir, read the paper, it is the one I gave him, 
I see, when I gave him that chest to contain his papers— 
I remember it well.” 

“ It is signed at Brussels, however, on the morning of 
the 15th of June,” said Henry Adair, “and therefore im¬ 
plies that at that time there were some contents in-” 

But here he was vehemently interrupted by Mr. Wil¬ 
liamson, who had been looking over his shoulder. “ That 
is not my son’s handwriting, sir! that at the bottom of the 
paper—I do not know whose it may be, but that is not 
my son’s." 

“It is your son’s, sir,” replied Henry Adair, “for I 
saw him write it; and if you will read the attestation of 
the surgeon’s assistant, you will see that it was owing to 
the state in which he was at the time that his hand is so 
unlike that which he usually wrote.” 
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“ Surgeon's assistant! state at the time!” cried Mr. 
Williamson, with a complete and ior once unaffected 
change taking place in the expression of his countenance. 
“ What do you mean, Mr. Adair V In the name of Hea¬ 
ven what do you mean? I know that he fought and was 
taken prisoner at Q.uatre-Bras, but he was not even 
wounded, for I have had two letters from him since. 
State he was ill—surgeon's assistant—sir, you alarm and 
agitate me much.” 

“ I am sorry to say, Mr. Williamson,” replied Henry 
Adair, “that nothing which I have to tell you on the 
subject is calculated to allay your fears or decrease your 
agitation. On the contrary, all I have to communicate 
either on this or any other subject is of a distressing 
and painful nature.” 

“ Speak, speak, sir,” cried the lawyer, in dreadful agi¬ 
tation, “ anything but suspense ! Tell me what has hap¬ 
pened ! You have called him out,” lie added suddenly, 
“about that girl—you have shot him—a father's curse 
upon you ! You have made yourself a murderer 1” 

“ You mistake,” replied Henry Adair, to whom he ad¬ 
dressed his-passionate adjuration, “I am no murderer nor 
duellist either. But your son, Mr. Williamson,” he 
added, returning to the subject, and wishing to break the 
truth to him by degrees, “ your son met witli a severe 
accident just before that paper was signed. A iiorse that 
he had hired and was about to drive a short distance out 
of Paris ran away with him, and he was taken up seriously 
injured—very seriously injured.” 

Mr. Williamson rang the bell violently. “ I will go 
directly!” he cried. “Order a post-chaise and horses 
this moment!” he continued, as the servant, who had 
kept as close to the door as servants generally do when 
anything important is going on, appeared with somewhat 
suspicious promptitude. 

“Mr. Williamson, you had better pause a moment,” 
said Lacy, making a sign to the servant to quit the room. 
“ Hear what my friend Adair has to tell you 1 Your 
journey to Paris at this moment would be unnecessary 1” 

“ Then he is dead 1” cried the lawyer, “ God of heaven 1 
he for whom 1 have been toiling and thinking, and plan¬ 
ning and scheming all my life, whom I thought to sec a 

S eat man, and wealthy and happy, to die in this way. 

e is dead, he is dead!” and the large bitter drops of 
parental sorrow rolled from those keen and searching eyes 
over Ms red, coarse cheeks, while.casting himself down in 
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a chair he buried his face in his hands, and groaned in the 
agjpjy <>f the disappointed heart. “ You say nothing 1” 
he said, looking up to Lacy and Henry Adair, “ you do 
not deny it; lie is dead. Oh, gentlemen, gentlemen, this 
is terrible indeed!” 

“I had hoped, Mr. Williamson,” said Lacy, “that in 
sending your son to battle, you had prepared your mind 
to lose him, il such should be the will of Grod. I had 
trusted that you strengthened your heart to bear such 
a loss as is likely to befall every parent who has a child in 
the army.” 

“ if he had died in battle, sir, I should not have felt it 
half so much,” replied the lawyer ; “ but to die thus, when 
I thought him sate and all danger over—to die without 
honour or lame when he had passed through the bloody 
ordeal of war unscathed—to die thus, to die thus, mangled 
and tortured! O my poor boy, my poor boy!” And 
again the father overpowered every other feeling, and he 
wept bitterly and long. “ Leave me, gentlemen,” he said, 
at length, looking up, “ leave me, I beseech you. I am 
not fit for any business, and I think you would not have 
the cruelty to urge me further, upon such a matter as that 
which brought you here, at a moment like this. If you 
have, take all my keys, examine everything you can find, 
turn the house out ol the windows, if you please ; but dis¬ 
turb not a father’s grief mourning for the untimely fate of 
his first-born son.” 

It is hardly necessary to say that neither Lacy nor Adair 
availed themselves of the words of tire unhappy lawyer to 
exan*ine further; but after endeavouring to afford him 
some consolation they left him, resolving to take counsel 
with Colonel Adair upon the course to be pursued ere they 
proceeded to any ulterior measures. “ We shall now most 
likely find my father returned to dinner," said Lacy, as 
they got into the carriage, “ and you must, of course, make 
our house your home during your stay in London, Adair." 

Henry Adair however declined, saying that he much 
preferred fixing his abode at Limmers’; “ I shall see you 
as often as will be pleasant to you, Lacy,” he said, “ but 
now let the carriage drive first to Conduit-street, for I am 
anxious for an hour or two of solitary thought. I will 
join you before two hours are over.” 

Lacy offered no opposition, as he felt that Henry Adair 
was actuated by his own feelings and not by any false deli¬ 
cacy ; and after having set him down at the hotel, he him¬ 
self proceeded to Portmaa Sauare. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Ciiarles Lacy was very much surprised to see that his 
father’s servants were not at all surprised at the unan¬ 
nounced fact of his return to London; for giving way to 
the eager and impetuous spirit of Henry Adair, he had 
proceeded at once, on their arrival, to the door of the house 
of Mr. Williamson before he went anywhere else what¬ 
ever, except to the Horse Guards. lie naturally expected, 
therefore, to see eyes wide open upon his sudden appear¬ 
ance ; but on the contrary, the porter at once threw the 
door wider than ordinary, in order to admit trunks and 
packages ; and two of the other servants came out and be¬ 
gan to aid his own servant in unloading, without giving a 
glance to himself as he entered the house. The butler, 
who had come up also, being an old servant, ventured to 
congratulate his young master upon his escape fiom all 
the perils and dangers of war; and added, that Lord 
Methwyn had desired his son might be informed, on his 
arrival, that he would be detained half-an-hour later than 
usual ere he could come home to dinner. The men could 
not tell, however, how their lord had obtained information 
of their young master’s return, and Lacy was therefore 
obliged to wait patiently for his father’s arrival. When 
that event took place, the peer shook him very cordially 
by the hand, and talked to him of the battle of AVaterloo, 
keeping up a running fire of question and answer all the 
way as he walked on to his dressing-room, followed by his 
son and his valet. 

At length, when his father made a moment’s pause, 
Lacy interposed his question, saying, “ So, sir, I find you 
expected me ! Pray how did you hear of my being about 
to come over ?—I did not know that I should be able to 
manage it myself, till six or eight hours before I 
set out.” 

“ I expected you either to-day or to-morrow,” replied 
the peer, in a quiet, equable tone; “ to-day, or to-morrow, 
or the next day—the day before, or the day after, Charles, 
as the almanacks have it: and I gained the tidings acci¬ 
dentally from two sources. First of all, Lady Pontypool 
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called here this morning, and we had a long conference. 
She knew of your intended coming—how she did know I 
did not inquire.” 

“ Oh, I wrote to Mary in regard to my intention,” re¬ 
plied Lacy, “ but that was only if 1 could get leave, or 
despatches, or something; but I had no idea that my good 
Aunt Pontypool was likely to come over herself. Has she 
left Mary at Brussels, then ? ” 

“Oh, no!” replied Lord Methwyn, “La’dy Mary is 
here in town, arrived late last night,—with her husband 
Major, now Colonel, Kennedy, dreadfully wounded, poor 
fellow, and not yet able to cross the room without assist¬ 
ance. However, his wounds have got him a very pretty 
little wife with a splendid fortune. From what I hear 
there are as yet no settlements, but that we must see to. 
However you made a great mistake there, Charles—.a very 
great mistake indeed. But there is no use in talking 
about matters that are irremediable, and so, to go on, I 
heard of your having set out actually, from a gentleman 
of the name of Green, who was inquiring for you this 
morning, when I was going out. lie thought you and Mr. 
Henry Adair must have arrived, as he said Lord Adair 
knew of your departure from Paris when he, this Mr. 
Green, left Brussels. lie seemed very anxious indeed to 
see you, but did not tell me what he wanted. A very 
gentleman-like sort of person he appears to be.” 

“ He has distinguished himself very much in the service,” 
replied Lacy, “ and raised himself from the ranks by 
merit and courage. We were detained at Calais four-and- 
twenty hours by bad weather, which prevented the 
packets from sailing. That is the cause of my being later 
than might have been expected. Did Lady Pontypool 
give you no news?” he added, not a little suspicious of 
the worthy lady’s proceedings. 

“ Oh dear, yes! She gave me a great deal of news in¬ 
deed!” replied Lord Methwyn, drily, “ but we will talk 
about that after dinner, Charles. 1 never like to derange 
my gastronomic anticipations by anything disagreeable, 
and therefore, although I know a word between you and 
me will settle the whole quite satisfactorily, yet we will 
not talk upon any business at present. In the meantime 
tell me—I wish, Lauzun, you would get some other mille- 
fleur, I told you so yesterday. That is abominable, it 
smells like a shop. Tell Delcroix that he must have 
made some mistake to send me such stuff as that.—In the 
meantime tell me, Charles, why have you not brought 
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young Adair with you ?—I should have been very happy 
to see him, you know.” 

“ I took upon me to say so,” replied Lacy, “ but he is 
both fatigued to death, and a good deal agitated by some 
business he has had to do of a very painful nature, and 
therefore preferred dining at Limmers’, and taking an 
hour or two’s repose; but he will be here in the course of 
the evening.” 

“I hope so,’> said Lord Methwyn, “ though the news 
I have to tell him is not very good. I had it from that 
Mr. Green, who seemed as anxious to see him as to see 
you. Ills lather had been taken violently ill after receiv¬ 
ing a letter from his son then in Paris; and Mr. Green 
said he leared he would die. A very gentleman-like per¬ 
son, that Mr. Green; if 1 had been sure you would 
arrive to-day I would have asked him to meet you at 
dinner.” 

Lacy smiled at the fancy which his father seemed to 
have taken for honest Adjutant Green, the most opposite 
man in the world to himself, and shortly after, dinner 
having been announced, lather and son proceeded to the 
dining-room. Lacy ate very little; his father did tolerably, 
and proceeded in no degree the more rapidly because bis 
son sat uneasy and impatient to hear all the news which 
Lady Pontypool had brought over with her to the shores 
of England. But at length the clear mahogany shone in 
the light of the declining sun, and bright decanters saw 
themselves reflected in the brown mirror spread out be¬ 
neath their feet. 

“ I hear that old Colonel Adair has behaved most gal¬ 
lantly,” said Lord Metliwyn, suddenly laying his hand 
upon the handle of the claret-jug. 

Lacy thought, in his inward heart, that the commence¬ 
ment was not so bad as might have been expected, and lie 
replied, “ Nobody more, sir; the duke, I understand, has 
especially marked his services for the attention of his 
majesty.” 

“ So I saw,” replied Lord Methwyn; “ he was here 
this morning, but, unfortunately, I was out. He wished 
to see me particularly, he said." 

“ Colonel Adair ? ” asked Lacy, in as quiet a tone as he 
could command in the whole diapason. 

“ Yes,” answered his father, “ Colonel Adair I mean— 
I did not refer to cither the king or the duke.” 

“ He left his address as No. 160, or 70, Piccadilly, but 
'William, my groom, can tell me exactly, for he took a 
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note for me to tlie old gentleman. He wished to see me, 
and I appointed two o’clock to-morrow; but I was ren¬ 
dered desirous, in the first place, to settle the base of our 
conference, from what I had heard from my Aunt Ponty- 
pool in the morning.” 

Lacy perceived that the matter must be brought to an 
issue; and as his father kept skirmishing at a distance, 
unwilling to fire the first gun, he determined that he 
would, and therefore asked at once, “Well, and what news 
did my Aunt Pontypool bring?” 

“ Why, Charles,” replied Lord Methwyn, leaning him¬ 
self a little back in his chair, with a half smile upon his 
countenance, as if what he were about to tell were 
amongst the pleasant things of this world,—“ Why, 
diaries, the news greatly concerns you, my dear fellow. 
I do not know on what story the old expression of ‘ lettjng 
the cat out of the bag ’ is founded, but certainly no one 
ever possessed the faculty of doing so more than our good 
Aunt Pontypool. She was here this morning, actuated by 
the verj' laudable and pious purpose of persuading me 
that the very best thiimfor you, in every respect, would 
be to marry that prcttyf*tt]e creature, Helen Adair. Now, 
Charles, I see very clearly that you have been doing as I 
foresaw you would, and nave gone on flirting with Miss 
Adair till it is difficult to retreat. But it is lucky lor you 
young men when you have a father behind your hand, 
who is willing to act the part of a friend as well as a father 
to you, and to get you out of any of these little scrapes, 
as fast as you get yourself into them. I therefore deter¬ 
mined at once to take all the responsibility on myself, and 
consequently wrote to Colonel Adair, telling him that it 
was an arrangement which I could not hear of for one mo¬ 
ment. Now do not be alarmed, Charles, or look so vexed; 
I did not act harshly in the least—1 wrote in the most 
kind and polite tone that you can conceive. I told him that 
I was sure his own feelings would quite confirm mine upon 
the subject, spoke in the highest terms of the young lady, 
and said that from all I had had the pleasure of seeing of 
himself, I was perfectly convinced his own honourable 
delicacy of feeling would make him perceive that it was 
absolutely necessary for any lady entering into a family 
like mine, by marrying my only son, to meet us upon 
equal terms; and so 1 left the matter, repeating how- 
happy I should be to receive bis visit at the hour of two, 
and to cultivate more intimately an acquaintance, which, 
though short, bad afforded me great pleasure." 
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Lacy remained silent for some moments; but then see- 
ing that the peer was about to begin again, and wishing 
much to have out his own part of the dialogue before his 
brain got confused, or excited, or stupefied, by all the un¬ 
pleasant feelings that were busy at his heart, he replied as 
dutifully as he could find in his heart to do. “ 1 am ex¬ 
tremely sorry, sir,” he said, “that you have’thought it 
necessary to take this step, as it will compel me, I am 
grieved to say, to make my formal proposal to Colonel 
Adair for his daughter’s hand, before the period which I 
had fixed for that purpose. Just hear me, my lord, to a 
conclusion. I have, as you say, gone so far in my addresses 
to Miss Adair, that even if I did not wish it, I should feel 
myself bound to go on in the most decided manner, if I 
desired to possess my own esteem, and to feci myself, as I 
always have done hitherto, a man of honour.” 

“ But, Charles,” interrupted his father, “ this renders it 
all the more fortunate that I have acted as I have done, as 
it will throw the onus of withdrawing from the business 
entirely upon Colonel Adair, without your being in the 
slightest degree implicated in the affair. The very means 
have been taken that you could desire for preserving ap¬ 
pearances, and the matter will drop naturally without any 
step on your part." 

“ It cannot, and it must not, so drop, my lord,” replied 
Lacy ; “ my attachment to Miss Adah' is not a matter of 
idle levity, as you believe. You have acted upon a wrong 
estimation of my feelings ; but I trust that when you are 
aware of what those feelings really are, you will alter your 
views upon the subject. I love Helen Adair, sir, m a 
manner which will not permit any trifling with my affec¬ 
tions ; and if 1 am not fortunate enough to obtain her hand, 
depend upon it I shall never marry any other person.” 

“ O, but this is nonsense, Charles,” replied his father 
with an incredulous smile ; “ this is all romance ! Your 
cousin Mary has infected you. Young men get over these 
love-fits very easily. I will recommend you a few doses of 
Peruvian bark, and a couple of bottles of claret per diem. It 
will worka cure,depend upon it,if you take it long enough.” 

Lacy was provoked, but he commanded himself. “ You 
are entirely mistaken, my dear father,” he replied ; “ and 
I think if you will take tne trouble to look back upon my 
former life, and to remember that I have now reached the 
age of six-and-twenty without being troubled with any of 
these love-fits you speak of, you will do me justice, which 
you do not at present. But still further, I must tell you 
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that this attachment has not remained uncombated in my 
own bosom, and that the reason of my going to Paris last 
year, and remaining there during the whole autumn and 
winter, which you thought very strange, was tor the pur¬ 
pose of endeavouring to overcome the love which I thought 
was only just rising in my heart. 1 found, my lord, that 
it could not be overcome ; and it was only after I had 1 1 icd 
every means to crush it in vain, that I at length yielded 
to it." 

* Then, Charles," said his father decidedly, “ you your¬ 
self must have seen and felt all the objections which exi'-t 
to such an alliance, and are only led towards it, you con- 
iess, by blind passion. How can you expect that I, who 
am actuated by no such passion, should consent to that 
which was so objectionable in your own eyes, that you took 
every means to conquer the weakness which impelled you 
to commit it ? ” 

“ You mistake me, sir,” replied Lacy. “ I saw but one 
objection : 1 neither looked upon the passion as a weak¬ 
ness, nor its object as unworthy of all my endeavours : but 
1 knew that on one unfortunate point the alliance might be 
objectionable in your eyes, and it was to meet your wishes, 
such as I believed I should find them, to avoid giving you 
pain, or causing you uneasiness, that I subjected myself to 
a struggle of many months against feelings of which I am 
individually proud." 

Lord Methwyn was silent for several minutes, for lie 
could not help appreciating his son’s conduct, although, as 
we have shown long ago, he was not a man to yield many 
steps on any subject where either pride or interest were 
concerned. “ I am obliged to you, Charles,” he said at 
length, “ for having considered my opinion in this matter 
more than, from Lady Pontypool’s showing, 1 believed you 
to have done. I certainly do disapprove oi the marriage— 
I certainly think, and ever shall think, that in choosing a 
wife yon should look for such a portion with her as your 
own fortune and rank entitle yon to expect. Under these 
circumstances, your union with Miss Adair, though I can 
in no degree object to her family, can never have my ap¬ 
proval ; but, perhaps, had 1 known that you had already, 
in consideration of my views, endeavoured so long and so 
judiciously to overcome this unfortunate passion, I should 
not have written to Colonel Adair in the way I have done. 
From Lady Pontypool’s account, however, it seemed to me, 
though she did not exactly say so, that you were going on 
with this young lady in a wild, heedless way, without any 
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regard to what was right, or what was pleasing to me, or 
any one else.” 

“Oh, my Aunt Pontypool! my Aunt Pontypool 1” ex¬ 
claimed Lacy aloud ; “far, far from it, my dear sir. If 
Lady Poutypool would but learn to guide her kindness by 
a little discretion, and believe that otter people know their 
own business beat, how much mischief would be spared ! 

The simple feet, sir, is, that when I went down to - 

last summer, I met Miss Adair, and very soon learned to 
feel for her as I never felt for any woman before." 

“ She is certainly a very ebarming girl," rejoined his 
father, “ there is no denying it, Charles.” 

“ As soon, however, as I became aware of what I did 
feel,” Lacy continued, “ I thought instantly of your opinion 
upon the "subject, saw that there might be objections, and 
1 confess, by a great effort, tore myself away; went to 
Paris, entered as much as possible into society, and did 
everything that I possibly could to drive the thought of 
Helen Adair out of my head: but I found it all in vain, 
and returned, intending to do what I could to obtain your 
consent. I found Colonel Adair’s situation changed in¬ 
finitely for the worse; I saw evidently that his own pride 
would prevent him listening to my proposal if made then ; 
and 1 determined—while I assisted to the utmost of my 
power, in the effort to better his fortunes—to wait patiently, 
in hopes that they might become such as would remove any 
objections on your part, and prevent any opposition on 
his; but of course, in the nieantime, it could scarcely be 
expected that 1 should not let Helen Adair perfectly under¬ 
stand what were my feelings respecting her.” 

“Well, Charles, I am very sorry for vou,” replied his 
father, with a kind of sigh which certainly might express 
as much weariness of the subject, as grief for bis son’s dis¬ 
appointment; “you have acted a great deal better, and 
more prudently, than I thought; and as for old Colonel 
Adair, from what I saw of him-at Mary’s, it is quite evi¬ 
dent that he is the last man who would seek to entrap any 
man into an unequal match. He is as proud as a fallen 
angel, or a Welsh knight, that is clear, and had I known 
all this before, I might not have written as I have written; 
but, on the contrary, should have tried to make up my 
mind to look quietly on upon what I could not prevent. 
As it is, however, I am afraid the old gentleman will have 
heard too much of my opinion to relish the matter.” 

“ But now, my dear father,” said Lacy, “ now that you 
know what my feelings ore, that you are aware that having 
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tried all that mortal power could do to conquer those feel¬ 
ings I have found it impossible, and that if l do not marry 
Miss Adair I shall certainly never marry any one else—now 
that you know all this, let me ask, may not those opinions 
be so far softened down to Colonel Adair, that he may be 
induced, on his part, to give the consent that you, on your 
part, are kind enough to say you would not withhold ? ” 

“ JSo, Charles!” replied Lord Methwyn, “ I have un- 
fortunately*been mducedto give Colonel Adair my opinions 
on the subject; they are my opinions still, and ever will 
be my opinions, and I cannot even in the slightest degree 
retract or modify them. I am very sorryforyou, my dear 
Charles, and would do anything in my power to make you 
happy in your own way. Indeed, any little wishes or pre¬ 
judices—if you like to call them so—of mine, I would sacri¬ 
fice at once, seeing that you have endeavoured to sacrifibe 
your passion to my opinions; but I cannot deny in any 
shape, or even conceal, now that I have once avowed them, 
what those opinions are; and, as to your never marrying, 
Charles, and all that, it is mere romance. You will get 
over all that, my dear son.” 

“ Did you ever know me, sir, Bwerve in the slightest 
degree from those resolutions which I had formed, as 
I have formed this, upon long and deliberate consideration 
of the whole circumstances?” demanded Lacy. 

“Why, no, my dear boy,” replied his father, with a 
smile; “ you are pretty obstinate, I must confess; but 
still, Charles, yon know that reversing the nurse’s old 
observation, ‘ your father takes after you,’ in that respect. 
But not to jest upon a serious subject, Charles, you must 
feel yourself that it is perfectly impossible for me to deny 
opinions that I have written down, to say' that I do not 
still entertain them, or to suffer any one to suppose that 
they will ever be altered. If, knowing as he does what I 
think of the matter, Colonel Adair chooses to give you 
his daughter, I shall make no opposition, will willingly re¬ 
ceive your pretty little wife, and do everything that is 
kind by her. 

“ And now, Charles—do not keep all the wine beside 
you—I must leave you to act in the business as you may 
judge proper; but you certainly cannot say that I am 
acting the harsh or even the unkind father, my dear boy. 
I have as much consideration for your weaknesses, Charles, 
I can assure you, as I have for my own ; and no man knows 
how to treat his own particular foibles with greater ten¬ 
derness than I do—as you well know.” 
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“ You have acted far more kindly in the business than 
I expected, or perhaps had any right to expect,” replied 
Lacy, who had in truth been somewhat surprised at the 
consideration which Lord Methwyn had shown for his 
feelings. How the peer might have acted bad he seen 
Lacy before Lady Pontypool, is unnecessary to inquire— 
it would be a piece of minute anatomy perhaps not quite 
fair to practise on the good lord’s heart. Certain it is, 
however, that Lord Methwyn, who had a good deal of 
discrimination in regard to human character, so far under¬ 
stood that of Colonel Adair, that he calculated that there 
were about a hundred thousand chances to one against the 
old officer listening to Lacy’s proposal for one moment 
after the note which had been sent to him in the morning. 
He, therefore, could afford to be considerate ; although 1 
do not mean absolutely to say that this conviction re¬ 
garding Colonel Adatr did really influence his conduct 
towards his son. 

He sipped his wine, however, and ate a ‘longue-vie’ 
between the sips with great tranquillity of miud and body, 
while his son, leaning with his elbow on the table, liis 
head upon his hand, and his untasted wine in the glass, 
gave way to that idle, seducing, Achclous-hke fiend, specu¬ 
lation. As he thus thought—sometimes remembering 
Colonel Adair’s rigid principles and honourable pride, and 
feeling as sure as his lather that the old officer would hold 
out to the last—sometimes hoping that perseverance and 
entreaty, and Helen’s love, might soften him and make 
him yield at last—Mr. Adair w'as announced. 

Henry Adair, according to his promise, had now made 
up his mind to rejoin his friend, though partly distaste to 
all society at the moment, partly a sort of shy antipathy to 
meeting with strangers, unless some extraordinary circum¬ 
stance brought them within his sphere of feelings, had 
made him linger after the period he had at first assigned 
for proceeding to Portman Square. 

“You have dined, I presume, Mr. Adair?” said Lord 
Methwyn, who had seen him once before. 

“ Yes, I dined at the hotel,” he replied; “ I like dining 
at hotels, for one can do anything else one pleases at the 
same time, without offending any one but the waiter. 
Besides, I wished to write a letter while I fed ; and there¬ 
fore,” he added, remembering the forms of society,—“I 
declined the invitation that Lacy was kind enough to 
make me.” 

“ Pray, may I ask, if the question be not imper- 
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tinent,” said Lord Methwyn, “ were you writing to your 
father?” 

“Yes,” replied Henry Adair, “yes, I have not written 
to him since I was in Paris. But there may be letters 
from him here—I forgot—l took the liberty, my lord, of 
begging him to address them to your house, with which 
liberty your son assured me that you would not feel 

“ Not at all!" replied LordSMethwyn. “None have 
arrived that I know of. But I Beard of your father acci¬ 
dentally this morning. He was still at Brussels.” 

“Yes, of course,” said Henry Adair, musing; “he 
would not leave it yet I should think. Did you hear of 
his health, my lord?” 

“ Why the account was not particularly favourable,” 
replied Lord Methwyn. “ He hadflnot been very wejl.” 

“ Indeed ! ” cried Henry Adair, alt the affectionate son 
rising up in his bosom and sparkling in his eyes, “not 
seriously ill, my lord, I trust?—not in danger—did your 
informant say V ” 

“ Why lie represented his illness as somewhat alarm¬ 
ing,” replied Lord Methwyn; “ a threatening of apo¬ 
plexy, I think, he said. My informant was a gentleman 
of the name of Green.” 

“ What, Chari j Green, the adjutant 1" cried Henry 
Adair, starting up with grief and anxiety in his counte¬ 
nance, “1 will goto him directly! Where is he to be found?” 

“ I really cannot tell,” replied Lord Methwyn ; “ he 
did not leave his address, and I foolishly did not ask it.” 

“ You will hear at the agents of the regiment, Adair,’ 
joined in Lacy, who had scarcely spoken further than was 
sufficient to establish the conversation between his friend 
and Lord Methwyn. “Cox and Greenwood are the 
people, I think. 1 will walk with you if you are going, 
for my head aches a good deal." 

“ Will you not take coffee before you go ? ” asked the 
peer. “ Charles, ring the bell.” 

“ No, I will go directly,” replied Henry Adair. “ I beg 
you to pardon me, Lord Methwyn, but I am anxious for 
my father—very anxious indeed. I have a great mind to 
set out for Brussels at once.” 

“ You had better hear what Green says upon the sub¬ 
ject in the first place," said Lacy. “ You are not in a fit 
state to travel, Adair, without some repose. Shall we go 
to Greenwood’s? ” 

Henry Adair expressed his readiness, and Lacy and his 
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friend taking their hats, issued forth into the streets, once 
more leaving Lord Methwyn to moralise, over his wine, 
upon the eager and hasty nature of youth. 

“ I shall set off for Brussels either to-night or early to¬ 
morrow morning," said Henry Adair, ere they had got a 
hundred yards from the door. “ 1 am sure, Laey, you 
wilMo me the kindness of pursuing to a close the busi¬ 
ness which brought me over here. Communicate the 
facts at once to Colonel Adair when you can find him. 
Let him take what measures he likes; I will make no 
stipulations, though my heart bleeds for my lather ; and I 
tear that what 1 wrote from Fans may have caused his 
illness.” 

“ 1 trust not,” replied Lacy ; “ but Adair, you have the 
satisfaction ol having done your duty; and, perhaps, in 
regard to communicating with Colonel Adair, it may even 
be better to leave the matter in nay hands, as a third per¬ 
son ran suggest those calm and private measures which you 
would feel a ddicaey in proposing.” 

“ I would propose no measures to him whatever,” re¬ 
plied Henry Adair ; “ 1 have no right to ask any forbear¬ 
ance. You can do what y ou like—1 trust to y ou entirely, 
Lacy. As far as my father is concerned, I will do all that 
I can to induce immediate restoration of what has been 
unjustly withheld; and bliould he die,” he added with a 
degree oi bitter calmness, “ should he die, y ou may assure 
Colonel Adair that, perfectly convinced ol his light, I 
would not be an hour without doing him justice.'’ 

Lacy and Ilenry Adair had reached the end of Sack- 
ville Street, ere they remembered that the agents’ offices 
bad long been closed, and that not a single melancholy 
clerk would be found to give even a surly reply to their 
ill-timed questions. As such convictions sometimes do, 
this recollection came upon them both at the same moment, 
and they simultaneously stopped and mutually expressed 
it. 

“ You must seek him, then, as a last resource, at my 
cousin Mary’s,” said Lacy; “ good Lady Ponty pool took 
a great fancy to the worthy adjutant, and it is most likely 
that if they came overon the same day.and in the same ship, 
which, from my father’s account, 1 suspect they did, Lady 
Fontypool will be able to give you his address. In the 
meantime, I will go and seek out Colonel Adair, and will 
meet y ou either at Limmers’ or at my father’s bouse in a 
couple ol hours. It is now near nine o’clock, and if I de¬ 
lay, I cannot call on the colonel to-night. Otherwise I 
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would go with you; but you know the whole party at 
Mary’s, and your anxiety is a good reason for calling at 
such an hour.” 

“ With such anxieties as are at this moment in my 
bosom,” replied Henry Adair, “lam but too little likely to 
stand upon ceremony with any one. I fear that my abrupt 
impetuosity may have killed my father, Lacy. J have been 
right in my actions, perhaps,' but not in the manner, and 
my heart is ill at ease indeed. Well, in two hours, at 
Limmers’ I shall expect you. Farewell 1” And thus they 
parted for the time. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

Chari.es Lacy walked up Piccadilly, and on arriving at 
the door, he knocked, and, in a moment after, a very neat 
woman-servant made her appearance. 

“ Is Colonel Adair at home ?” demanded Lacy. 

“Colonel Adair, sirV No sir! no!” replied the girl, 
with a sort of confusion of manner which Lacy did not un¬ 
derstand. 

“ This is very unfortunate,” said Lacy. “ However, give 
Colonel Adair that card, and tell him Captain Lacy will 
call upon him before eleven o’clock to-morrow, upon very 
particular business.” 

“ Captain Lacy 1” said the servant, hesitating. “ Cap¬ 
tain Lacy 1 oh dear 1 I dare say I may tell you, sir: for 
the colonel said, when he went out in the morning, that 
he wanted very much to see you. He mentioned your 
name twice.” 

“ You dare say you may tell me ?" replied Lacy, “ What 
do you mean, my good girl '/ can you tell me where the 
colonel is to be found ?” 

“ No, sir, that 1 cannot 1” replied the girl; “ all I can 
tell is, that he was arrested this afternoon, about three 
o'clock, poor gentleman! The young lady would go with 
her papa, say what he would; and Louisa, her maid, set 
off directly for some great relations she said they had. I 
cannot, tell what prison they took him to ; but master can 
tell, i dare say, sir, if you’d like to see him.” 

“ Certainly,” replied Lacy, mastering the emotions to 
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which these tidings gave rise; “ certainly; show him my 
card, and tell him I wish to speak with him." 

The girl, without reply, retreated to a back parlour, and 
after a moment’s consultation with some one within, re¬ 
appeared, and besought Lacy to enter. The person whom 
the room contained seemed a retired tradesman of the 
better class; and from him Lacy heard the Bame story, 
with a very slight variation, which the servant had told. 
Colonel Adair, he said, had come into his lodgings the 
evening before, and had been arrested about three o’clock 
for a debt of six hundred pounds. He had declared, in 
hearing of the landlord, that the debt was fictitious, if not 
in whole, at least in great part, and had desired to retain 
his lodgings, saying that the whole business must speedily 
be cleared up. 

“ At whose suit was he arrested, may I ask ?" said Lacy. 

“ The name was Williamson, I think,” replied the land¬ 
lord. 

Lacy’s patience gave way, and he stamped his foot upon 
the ground, exclaiming, “ The scoundrel!" 

“ I was quite sure that there was something wrong in 
the whole atiair, sir," said the landlord, “ and so I told my 
qprvant not to say anything about it, for fear it should 
mortify the gentleman when he gets out,—for he is quite a 
gentleman, I sec ;—and I offered too, to go anywhere he 
liked for bail, and to be as kind as possible to the young 
lady; but he would not let me go for bail, and Miss Adair 
would go with her father, though I told her that I knew it 
was shockingly dear living in a spunging-house.” 

“ Pray to what place did they take him ?” asked 
Lacy. 

“There is the address, sir,—No. ——, Chancery Lane,” 
replied the landlord;—“ are you going there to-night ? ” 

“ Directly," answered Lacy : “ Colonel Adair did not 
know that I was in town, or I doubt not he would have sent 
to me. H owever, the debt is undoubtedly false, and means 
must be taken for punishing the scoundrel Williamson." 

“ Jane ! Jane ! bring down tlio note that was left!" ex¬ 
claimed the landlord, calling to the maid. “ Perhaps, sir, 
you would be kind enough to take tills note to Colonel 
Adair, it was left, not long after he went, by a person who 
seemed anxious he should have it soon.” 

“ I dare say it is from my father, Lord Methwyn,” re¬ 
plied Lacy, in great hopes that the peer’s epistle had thus 
been stopped by the way; but on looking at the address, 
he perceived that it was written in a very different hand ; 
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and putting it in his pocket, he wished the landlord good¬ 
night, and turned again to the street. 

A hackney-coach was Ms immediate resource; tell¬ 
ing the coachman to drive as quick as he could go to Chan¬ 
cery Lane. On arriving at the door He knocked sharply. 
It was opened by a stout man with a red waistcoat, who 
replied to his inquiries for Colonel Adair,—“ O yes, sir!— 
walk in. The parlour on the left, sir. We’ve given the 
Colonel the best rooms, ’cause /fre’ve no other lodgers at 
present, sir." 

With a beating heart Lacy opened the door, and still 
more violently did his heart palpitate at the sight he saw. 
It was a small, dull room, with bars before the windows; 
and up and down, in the scanty space which it afforded, 
Colonel Adair was walking slowly and with difficulty, on 
account of his wound, but with his head still erect, tmd 
his eye full of indignant lire, raised to the opposite spot 
on the wall; while on one of the worn horse-hair chairs 
which the room contained, sat his daughter Helen, looking 
as lovely in her deep sorrow as in the moments of her 
brightest happiness. Her beautiful eyes were fixed full 
upon her lather, but at the opening of the door she turned 
them thither, and starting up with a glad cry, she ex¬ 
claimed, “ O, here is Charles!—here is Captain Lacy, 
papa!” 

Colonel Adair turned, and instantly grasped Lacy 
warmly by the hand. “This is very kind of you, Lacy,” 
he said; *‘ and yet I dare scarcely say, that I am happy to 
see you.” 

“ I comprehend why, my dear sir,” replied Lacy, 
shaking his hand; “ but yet I trust to make you say that 
you are happy to see me before we part. Helen, dear 
Helen, do not weep, for all must and will go well yet. 
First, let us think of setting the present unpleasant busi¬ 
ness to rights. I understand that Williamson, that atro¬ 
cious scoundrel, has arrested you on a false debt, my dear 
colone^L and we must have you bailed out immediately.” 

“ Nwltltogether false, as far as I can learn," replied the 
old officer. “ In the first place there is a debt of some 
sixty or seventy pounds, for different accoutrements, due 
to a man to whom Williamson himself recommended me. 
The fellow would not send in his bill before I joined. It, 
of course, I could and would pay, but it seems that Wil¬ 
liamson has bought Up the debt and joined to it what he 
has the impudence to call his bill for law expenses. He 
neyer did any business for me in his life, that I know of, 
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for which he was not paid years ago. But as to bailing 
me, Lacy, I cannot suffer you to do so. Though there is 
no man for whom I entertain so deep a regard, yet there 
are circumstances, as you well know, which render that 
impossible.” 

“ Oh, papal” cried Helen, “ consider, do consider !” 

“ I have considered, my child, and it cannot be,” replied 
Colonel Adair; “deeply grieved am I to wring your 
young and affectionate heart, my dearest child—deeply, 
deeply to return you pain and sorrow, Charles Lacy, tor 
all the comfort and happiness you have at various times 
given me ; but T think it my duty, L.icy—I feel that honour 
calls me to say now at once and for ever, that my daughter 
shall never, with my consent, enter into a family that is 
unwilling to receive her. l>o not think that I am cither 
hasty or angry, Lacy,” he continued, seeing his friend 
about to speak with some eagerness, “I confess that a 
little time ago I was rather vexed at what I thought was 
like concealment; but Helen has shown me that we were 
suddenly called away from Alton at the very moment she 
was about to tell me all, and has reminded me that no op¬ 
portunity has since presented itself. But I have since 
thoroughly weighed the matter, and your father’s note of 
this morning is quite enough.” 

“ But, my dear sir,” replied Lacy, “ 1 had not seen my 
father when he wrote that note; he had then but a very 
imperfect view of the whole business, gathered from a 
somewhat indiscreet communication of Lady Pontypool, 
who called upon him this morning for the purpose of tell¬ 
ing him all she knew of the business ; and-” 

“ She might have saved herself that trouble,” said 
Colonel Adair, “fori informed her—as the person from 
whom 1 myself received my only information—before I 
left Brussels, that I should proceed to London as fast as 
possible, in order to communicate personally with Lord 
Methwyn; but I beg your pardon, Lacy—you were 
about to say-” 

“ That I have since seen my father,” continued Lacy ; 
“ that 3 have told him the exact truth, in every respect; 
that 1 have corrected several erroneous impressions which 
Lady Pontypool, with the best intentions in the world, 
had given him; and that he permits me to say that he will 
in no degree oppose my marriage to my beloved Helen, 
and that he will receive her with every kindness as my 
wife and his daughter." 

A bright light beamed up in Helen’s eyes, the light oi 
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joy and happiness, whieh the warm blushes on her cheeks 
did not serve to conceal, but rather to heighten, and for a 
moment an expression of satisfaction passed over the fine 
countenance of the old soldier, but it vanished again in 
an instant. 

“ Hut that note, Lacy,” he said, “ that note—nothing 
can have occurred to alter his opinion since that note was 
written, because nothing but misfortune has befallen to 
alter my sitnation. My daughter can no more enter your 
family upon equal terms than she could then, aud in it I 
find his views definitely stated, that no one coaid or should 
be received into any house where she docs not come as an 
equal in all respects. Lacy, it cannot be ! The rich Lord 
Methwyn shall never have to say that his son with nay 
consent married the daughter of Adair the beggar.” 
And rising from the chair on which he had flung himself 
while this discussion was taking place, he again began to 
pace the little room. 

Helen wept in silenoe, although Lacy by look and sign 
endeavoured to comfort her, while he replied more imme¬ 
diately to her father. “Indeed,” he said, “you have 
understood my father too harshly. But my first anxiety 
is to free you from your present situation, that the machi¬ 
nations of that villain Williamson may not prove effectual. 
Suffer me to arrange this affair for you.” 

“ Impossible, Lacy I impossible 1” replied Colonel Adair; 
“my mind has been in such a state of confusion since I 
have been here, that I have not been able to think cor¬ 
rectly on what I ought to do under these circumstances. 
1 shall be able to do so between to-night and Monday 
morning, but in the meantime it is clear that I cannot 
accept the assistance which I know you would kindly 
afford.” 

“You are wrong,” said Lacy, mortified at the old 
officer’s pertinacity, “ you do not consider to what you 
are exposing yourself—you do not consider to what you are 
exposing Helen. Very soon your only cause for opposing 
our union will be removed, I have no doubt; and then 
how mortifying will it be to reflect that you have remained 
in this wretched place two nights unnecessarily, because 
you would not receive any assistance from a mau attached 
to you liy so many feelings as myself.” 

“ But I do not understand you, Lacy,” rejoined Colonel 
Adair ; “yon say all obstacles will shortly be removed— 
what do you mean?” 

“It is somewhat long to tell," replied Lacy, “and I 
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much wish that you would let me first restore you to your 
owu house, where you could act at once upon the informa¬ 
tion I am about to give you. Now I think of it, we have 
a mutual friend in London, who, I am sure, will instantly 
do all that is necessary to free you from this unpleasant 
situation, since you will not accept of my assistance. What 
think you of our worthy acquaintance, Mr. Owen Snipes? 
He is intimate with your excellent friend, Dr. Bellingham 
—he is a perfect lover of Helen—he is never out of town 
—and will be here in a moment. Let me write him a note. 

“ 1 am already that gentleman’s debtor,” said the colonel, 
“ to a considerable amount, and it is but right that be 
should know my exact situation. Write to him then, 
Lacy, if you like; I would do it myself, but I doubt my 
powers of composing anything like common sense at this 
moment." 

Pen and ink were easily procured, and Lacy wrote a 
few hurried lines to his worthy lawyer, explaining Colonel 
Adair’s exact situation, and begging him to come to his 
aid immediately. 

The note was instantly dispatched to the dwelling of the 
lawyer, and, Lacy, prevailing upon Colonel Adair to sit 
down, to miich he had a great distaste^ under his agita¬ 
tion of mind, turned as quickly as possible to the subject 
of Henry Adair, fearful of any new prohibitions and objec¬ 
tions, if he suffered the old officer’s thoughts to revert to 
Helen. 

“ Henry Adair, the son of your cousin, Lord Adair, has 
repeated to me a very curious, and to you interesting, dis¬ 
covery, which you made through Adjutant Green, of the 
-dragoons.” 

“Yesl” said Colonel Adair; “yet it can scarcely be 
called a discovery either. At least it will lead to no good. 
My grandfather, I dare say, did repent of his harshness 
to the son of his favourite child, and did, I doubt not, 
make a new will upon his death-bed. But that rascal, 
Williamson, put the will in the fire, depend upon it—it is 
a thing done every day, as we all know. It is burnt, be 
sure of that Lacy, and if you found your hopes of a change 
in my affairs being brought about by anything connected 
with that will, you build upon air, Lacy—upon thin air!” 

feel convinced that it has not been burnt!" replied 
Lacy; “ and have proof positive that, if it be so, the 
destruction of that document has taken place very lately. 
Do you think that AViiliamson would commit such an act 
for another man’s benefit? Do you think that he would 
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lose his hold of such power over your cousin, Lord Adair, 
as the possession of that will gave him, by burning it? 
Do you think that he would so eagerly seek a marriage 
between his son and your daughter, as almost to risk an 
act of felony to bring it about, if he had not possessed in 
his own hands the means of making that marriage a mine 
of wealth for himself? No, no, my dear colonel, all this 
would be proof sufficient that the will has been very lately 
in existence, and is so in all probability now, even if I bad 
no other proof, which, however, I have. Young William¬ 
son was taken prisoner at Quatre-Bras--” 

“Oh, yes, yes; I know all that story 1” cried Colonel 
Adair, his eyes flashing with the very remembrance; 
“ and how the audacious villain dared to give out that my 
Helen was liis wife. I wish I had caught him ; I would 
have horsewhipped him as well as his lather, till I took 
the flesh off his back—the pitiful, lying, mean-spirited 
scoundrel! ” 

“I took that part of the affair upon myself,” replied 
Lacy ; “ and I do not think, my dear sir, that even you 
could have done it more completely than 1 did.” 

• “You did?, you did?” cried Colonel Adair, grasping 
his hand and shaking it heartily. “Thank you, Lacy! 
thank you ! I am very much obliged to you! ” 

Lacy went on. “ I sought him out whenever I could 
get into Paris, and treated him as I think he deserved. A 
challenge was of course the consequence; hut he met with 
a severe' accident on the very morning appointed. He 
was driving a wild young horse which ran aivay, and he 
was taken up mortally injured. But now comes the 
curious part of the story. It seems that, through life, 
this Lord Adair has been, in a great degree, a mere tool 
to that villain Williamson, rendered so undoubtedly by the 
power which the lawyer has over him. Henry Adair has 
been suffered to keep company with this unfortunate 
young man, was sent to the same schools with him, and 
even was to have been his second in the affair witli myself 
though ho did not know that I was the person. Ho, how¬ 
ever, remained with young Williamson till he died, and 
heard from him, as he was dying, the whole story of the 
will, its nature, its concealment, and where it was preserved. 
Still more; the young scoundrel, it would seem, ere he con¬ 
sented to the scheme against our beloved Helen, extorted 
from his father the key of the chest in which it was kept, 
and that key he put into the hands of Henry Adair.” 

“ Good God, this is very strange !” exclaimed Colonel 
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Adair, starting up, and again pacing the little parlour; 
“ very strange indeed, Lacy—after more than twenty 
years!” , 

“ Well,” continued Lacy, “ 1 need not tell you—for his 
very manner, his every word is convincing—that your 
young cousin is as enthusiastic in his ideas of honour, as 
any Adair that ever yet lived. He communicated the 
whole facts to me, and we set off instantly for England, I 
anxious to hear of Helen, and he desirous to do the long- 
delayed act of justice. Our first visit was to Williamson's 
Souse, but there we were disappointedand Lacy pro¬ 
ceeded to detail all that occurred in the interview with the 
lawyer. Colonel Adair’s countenance fell, however, when 
he heard that the paper was not in the box, where it had 
been supposed to be, and be said with a sigh, “ But Henry 
Adair, where is he, poor fellow ? It must be a bitter un¬ 
dertaking for him, indeed.”' 

“ He sets off either to-night or to-morrow morning for 
Brussels,” replied Lacy. “ The fact is, he wrote to his 
father in the first heat of this painful discovery, and since 
then my father has teamed that Lord Adair has had a 
stroke of apoplexy.” 

“ Pray, from whom was it that Lord Methwyn heard of 
Lord AdairVillness?” asked Colonel Adair. 

“ It was from Adjutant Green,” replied Lacy. 

“Adjutant Green!” said the colonel; “I wonder he 
did not let me know that he was in London. I asked him 
to write me a note directly he arrived, for I wished, with 
his assistance, to have made some further inquiries into 
this very business of the will. Did you hear of his call¬ 
ing, Helen, or get any note ?” 

“ A note 1” said Lacy. “ I dare say it is one I have in 
my [pocket for you. I quite forgot it till this moment, 
but the landlord of the house in Piccadilly gave it to me, 
begging I would give it to you, aud saying that the person 
who delivered it wished it to reach you soon. I really beg 
pardon for having forgotten it.” 

Colonel Adair took it and tore it open. “ Yes,” he said, 
“ it is from Green, and he seems to have got some further 
information, for he begs me to call upon him to-night; but 
that my situation prevents. Bead it, Lacy ; what can we 
do hi the affair?” 

Lacy read. “ Mr. Green,” the note ran, “will be very 
much obliged if Colonel Adair will call upon him, in the 
course of this evening, at the house of Mrs. Milsome, 
No. 16, -Street, Bloomsbury, upon business of very 
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great importance to Colonel Adair himself. If he de¬ 
lays till Monday he may come a day after the fair." 

“ A very odd note, indeed," said Lacy, “ and certainly 
very unfortunate that you cannot go.. But Mr. Snipes 
cannot be long now ere he makes bis appearance, and 
then the matter here will be very soon settled.” 

“ But even then 1 must take Helen home before I can 
go," said Colonel Adair, “ and it will be past eleven before 
I could reach Bloomsbury: 

“ If you will go to Green about this business,” lie said*,; 
“ you will, I acknowledge, very much oblige me. Delayed 
till Monday I might, as he says, come a day alter the fair, 
and I will risk no loss now-a-days.” 

“ I will go immediately," replied Lacy, “ and let you 
know the result as I return." 

“ No, no! ” said Colonel Adair, “ that is too much, 
Lacy, I can well wait till to-morrow. Helen is fatigued, 
and I wish her to retire to such rest as she can get in this 
horrid abode," 

“ 1 will beg her to sit up for half an hour," said Lacy, 
“ for as I go I'will call upon Mr. Owen Snipes, good man, 
myself, and if I can find him will send him, hither di¬ 
rectly. Bqt give me the note, colonel, that! may show 
Green that I am invested with full powers on your part.” 

“ Of that assure him, from me,” replied the old officer ; 
and then added, suddenly grasping his friend’s hand, 
“ Lacy, I will not apologize for the trouble I give you.” 

“ Do not,” replied Lacy, “ say not a word of that which 
you let me do for you, my dear sir ; I shall make you apo¬ 
logize some day for that which you will not let me do— 
Farewell, dearest, dearest Helen.” 

“ Farewell Charles," she answered, while her eyes ran 
over with bright tears; and Lacy, afraid of himself, hur¬ 
ried away. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

As soon as Lady Pontypool reached her niece’s house, 
after leaving Lord Methwyn’s, she proceeded to the draw¬ 
ing-room, where Major Kennedy was lying on the sofa, 
slowly recovering from his wounds, with Lady Mary at 
that moment reading to him. When her aunt entered, 
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however, Mary paused, and laid down her book, looking 
intently in Lady Pontypool’s face. That face was just 
then peculiarly radiant, for Lord Metliwyn was the last 
man in the wQE&to let. my Aunt Pontypool know how 
he intended to jsrpbeed upon the information which he re¬ 
ceived from her ;• and as he had declared that it was the 
most natural thing in the world for young people to fall in 
love with each other, vowed that he had done so every 
five minutes during the fifth and sixth lustres of his years, 
and joked Lady Pontyppol manfully upon her own love affairs 
in times gone by, the,'good lady left him with a full con¬ 
viction that he was the best-tempered man in the world, 
and would do all he could to make Lacy and Helen as 
happy or happier than, ever two people so circumstanced 
were before. From the air of triumphant satisfaction 
which beamed on my Aunt Pontypool’s lip, Lady Mary 
augured evil to some of her ladyship’s friends; but Mary 
was not in spirits to inquire, and when Lady Pontypool saw 
how her niece was engaged she merely said a few words 
and quitted the room. In about three quarters of an 
hour, however, her meditations were disturbed by her 
maid, who flpiformed her that Adjutant Green, who had 
been inqj(ti|$Bg for her while she was out, had now re¬ 
turned. 

“ Show him into the library,” said Lady Pontypool, and 
thither she proceeded to confer with him. What the sub¬ 
ject of their conversation was remained a mystery, lor no 
one was admitted to share in their solemn conference. 

Very shortly after, Lady Pontypool, having put on her 
bonnet and shawl, and made herself look as imposing as 
possible, walked out, followed by her own peculiar fat 
footman, and took the way to Hill Street, Berkeley 
Square. 

“Pray, is Mr. Williamson at home?” demanded Lady 
Pontypool of the servant who opened the door. 

“ Yes, ma’am, he is at home,” replied the man, “ but he 
told me he could see no one, when those two gentlemen 
went away ; for they left him in a terrible way, any how.” 

“But indeed, if he be at home, I must see him,” 
said Lady Pontyppal ; “ I have come upon business of im¬ 
portance, which mast be done to-day.”' ■ 

“ Oh, then, I dare say, he will sec you,” replied the 
servant. 

Lady Pontypool was accordingly shown into the dining¬ 
room—not where we have already seen the lawyer taking 
his solitary dinner, but into that where, on plate and in 
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splendour, Mr. Williamson had been accnstomed, during 
the last two years, to entertain those young gentlemen 
who had, or were to have, large fortunes. There she-sat 
herself down,- and in a few minutes in walked Mr. Wil¬ 
liamson, with the traces of much agitation—much more, 
indeed, than his mailed countenance had ever exhibited 
before—still visible in his face. 

“ You see me under great distress of mind, Lady Pos- 
typool,” he said abruptly ; “ I told .the servant not to let 
any one in; but he knew I should be glad to see yout 
ladyship. I have met with a great loss, Lady Pontypool* 
a terrible loss.” 

“Iknow that, sir?’’replied my Aunt Pontypool, “ that 
is exactly what I came to speak with you about.” 

“Indeed, madam!” said Mr. Williamson, somewhat 
surprised; “ very kind of you, I am sure. I did not 
know you were aware of my poor boy’s death.” 

“Death! goodness, no!” said Lady Pontypool; “I 
mistook—I thought it was about the robbery of your 
house, and the loss of the will, you were speaking." 

“ No, madam !" said Mr. Williamson, sharply; “ I cer¬ 
tainly was not speaking of any such thing !*—*-" but then 
remembering himself immediately, and with his curiosity 
not a little roused, he added, “ but your ladyship said 
you came about the robbery of my house; may'I ask what 
you can know about it?" 

“ Oh, I did not mean exactly the robbery,” replied 
Lady Pontypool, who, to use one of the most expressive 
terms of the Hibernian vernacular, was becoming bo¬ 
thered, “ I meant about the will which you have lost.” 

“ What will, madam?” demanded Mr. Williamson, who 
loved no assumptions. 

“ Oh ! 1 mean the last will which Lord Adair made— 
the grandfather of the present man,” replied Lady Fonty- 
pool, in the most straightforward manner in the world: 
“ the will that yon and the present man concealed." 

Mr. Williamson gazed at her, extremely puzzled; for he 
could not in the least tell whether her reply was dictated 
by profound art or profound simplicity. “ I see I have 
been calumniated, madam,” he replied ;. “ I know of no 
will made by the late Lord Adair, but that which is at 
Doctors’ Commons. But I understand the matter very 
well, madam ; Captain Lacy and Mr. Henry Adair, after 
having called here to bully me, have gone on to you.” 

“ Captain Lacy and Henry Adair !” cried Lady Ponty¬ 
pool, with a glow of satisfaction in her countenance, which 
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at once undeceived Mr. Williamson: “ are they in town? 
Why, Lord Methvvyn told me that they had not arrived. 
Oh, we shall soon get to the bottom of this business now. 
I am so glad, for it must be concluded to-night.” 

“ What must, madam V” demanded the lawyer. 

“ Oh, that does not much signify now,” replied Lady 
Pontypool ; “ I thought it ail rested upon me, and 1 was 
willing to do the best I could, to save pain of all kinds. In 
fact, coming to you, sir, was to make you an oiler which 
might spare you a great deal hereafter; but it does not 
matter now." ' 

“Indeed, my lady,” replied Mr. Williamson, who saw 
that there was information in Lady Polity pool's breast, 
derived from a different source to that which had fur¬ 
nished Lints to Lacy and Henry Adair ; and was conse¬ 
quently very anxious to hear all, or more, than she was 
likely to tell. “Indeed, my lady, but it does matter ; you 
have made me no proposal—I am always happy to receive 
any proposal.” 

“Tlie proposal I had to make you, sir,” repliid 
Lady Pontypool, “ was simply this—that, if you would act 
like an honest man—which I dare say you arc inclined 
to do—and come forward, and tell me all about the will, 
everything that is past shall be forgotten, and nothing 
said about it; and I will give you two thousand pounds 
out of my own pocket, though I dare say my cousin Adair 
will pay me again.” 

This was a proposal which Mr. Williamson certainly did 
not at all expect; and for once in her life, my Aunt Ponty- 
pool’s calculations were so far in the right, that her offer 
staggered Mr. Williamson, and by throwing in certain im¬ 
munity, the removal of apprehension, and two thousand 
pounds, into the right scale, gave the balance of his mind 
a leaning towards honesty, which it had never had before 
in his life. Hut habit, hope, and the grasping, greedy 
spirit natural to his heart, prevailed : he ran over in his 
mind tlie shame of conlession, the improbability of any 
party being able to shield his name from obloquy, the 
certain loss of Lord Adair’s agency and its enormous 
profits, the chances of being thoroughly exposed, dis¬ 
graced, and obliged to fly; and adding to these considera¬ 
tions, the seducing hopes of obtaining the paper himself, 
he mentally rubbed his hands, and made up his mind to 
his course. 

Lady Pontypool saw him pause, and thinking to con¬ 
firm him in right, she said, “ Well, Mr. Williamson, you 
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had better decide. The matter must, be settled this very 
bight; and by giving a very little sum more than what I 
oiler you, 1 can get the original paper, for it has been offered 
to me this very day. Then Colonel Adair will have his 
own, and our sweet Helen will bring Charles the splendid 
fortune she should always have had." 

The image which she presented to him of the happiness 
of Colonel Adair,—of him whom he hated with the pecu¬ 
liar hatred of the man who hath done the wrong,—of him 
whom he hated on account of chastisement merited and 
received;—and still more, the image of Helen Adair, who 
had scorned and rejected his dead son, going a wealthy 
and an honoured bride to the arms of a noble and Rfijc- 
tionate husband, petrified his heart in an instant, and left 
there engraven his evil resolutions in characters not to 
be effaced. And he determined, as it appeared that no 
time was to be lost, to spend one half of his ill-gotten 
wealth rather than fail now. 

“ I have been considering, Lady Pontypool,” he replied, 
as soon as his fit off meditation was over, how it can have 
happened that you, and two or three otiier respectable 
people, have been so completely imposed upon. As I 
said before, 1 know of no such will as that you speak of; 
and in answer to your proposal, which is in fact an insult, 
I shall give you two pieces of advice,—one applicable to 
the particular business in regard to which designing people 
are about to cheat you, and the other of a more genera! 
nature. The first is, always take care what you are about, 
and never give away two, or even one, thousand pounds 
for a paper, the authenticity of which you are not sure 
of . . . .” 

“Ay, but Adjutant Green knows his own handwriting!” 
interrupted Lady Pontypool. 

Mr. Williamson paused suddenly at that name ; but the 
next moment he went on again: “ 1 dare say he does, 
madam,—hut 1 know that no such will exists : arid there¬ 
fore my second piece of advice to your ladyship is, never 
to meddle with business that does not concern you, for 
depend upon it you will get thanks from no one.” 

Lady Pontypool rose with an air of.offended dignity, 
and wilhout another word walked out of the house. 

“ Itun to Bow Street as fast as you can,” said Mr. Wil¬ 
liamson, calling to his servant a3 soon as he had shut the 
door, “ and beg fhem to send me down either Huthven or 
Srnithers, or old Townsend, or some one, directly." 

The man obeyed with alacrity; but scarcely was he 
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gone, when a single tap at the door echoed through the 
passage. It was a messenger from the bailiff, to announce 
that Colonel Adair had been arrested. “That will do!” 
said Mr. Williamson, rubbing his hands ; “ now, if 1 can 
get two or three more detainers against him on Monday— 
it is capital that it is on a Saturday night, for he cannot 
even get bail on Sunday. Capital! I shall do for them 
yeti” and Mr. Williamson applied himself to a bottle of 
port wine. 

The officer who followed the messenger of Mr, Wil¬ 
liamson to Hill Street, was one who, with a flaxen wig, 
nankeen breeches, clean white stockings, and gaiters, and 
upon his head, slanting at an angle of forty-five, a broad- 
brimmed, low-crowned hat, might be seen in those days 
strutting up many a street in London. Old Townsend, 
indeed, was then somewhat past his prime, and only 
did a little business occasionally from old affection for the 
trade : hut ho now very willingly came down to speak 
with Mr. Williamson, as the matter lie knew to lie one 
more requiring wit and experience than activity or 
strength, 

“ Sit down, and take a glas3 of wine, Townsend,” said 
Mr. 'Williamson, as soon as he came in; “1 have^sent for 
you to see if we cannot get hold of this third fellow, who 
lias hitherto escaped us.” 

“ AVhy, Lord, Mr. Williamson!” replied Townsend, in 
his peculiar tat voice; “you are an old hand, and know 
these matters as well as I do. You know that every man 
must have his time, unless he be very outrageous. I’ve 
nothing to do with this aflair, you know; hut the gentle¬ 
men who have must let him weigh his weight, I fancy. 
He’s a young hand, it scents, and this is Iris first job. 
You've got the two old bins, so what signifies V” 

“ Why it signifies a great deal to me, Townsend,” 
replied Williamson; “for he has got something of mine 
that 1 want to get back.” 

“ Well, that’ll be easily managed without troubling the 
gentleman,” answered jthe officer; “ I dare say I can get it 
Lack for you for a trifle, if you’ll tell me exactly what it is.” 

“ Well ti.cn, Townsend,” said the lawyer, “ I’ll give 
the four hundred down for the follow, over and above the 
reward offered, if he can be caught this very night: and if 
you can get the paper into my hand to-night, 1 will give 
you two hundred for your own pains.” 

“That's liberal enough,” said Townsend : “pray what 
may the paper be, sir?” 
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“That is nothing to anybody,” replied Mr. Willi am - 
son ; “ it is nothing but a paper between me and one of 
my clients, that he would not have seen for the world, 
lie has been a little wild and foolish or so: you know a 
lawyer has many of these things to do.” 

“ O yes, sir! ” replied the officer, with a grin. “ How¬ 
ever, the only way to manage the matter is for you to go 
with us. I’ll he beside you. We’ll have plenty of people, 
so that there will be no danger; and while we are 
examining all the things, you can take what belongs to 
yourself, and say nothing about it. But the time is so 
short. I do not think our people know who it is—I don’t 
think they have ever inquired much ; then they will have 
to find out where he is; the time is very short, Mr. Wil¬ 
liamson.” 

“Do you know a man called Adjutant Green?” de¬ 
manded Williamson. 

Townsend started. “ To he sure,” he said. “ I saw 
him at the Morse Guards this morning ; hut bless you, sir, 
lie lias nothing to do with it ! he's not upon the lay. If 
you had said his brother, Bill Green, the boxer, indeed, 
then I might have said something to you, for he wa* hard 
up we know some time ago, and has got amongst bad 
hands.” 

“Well, hut suppose I do say him?” said Williamson. 
“ You are on the right scent, Townsend ; follow it out! 
But remember it must he to-night.” 

“ O, if it he Biily Green,” replied the officer, “we’ll 
soon have him. However, you stay at home here, sir! 
l)o not stir till you see tne again. 1 will go out and get 
things together ; and when all is ready I will come for you.” 

While this laudable arrangement was going on, Lady 
Pontypool had returned home, and. found Lady Mary and 
Major Kennedy, with Louisa Green, Helen Adair’s maid, 
before them, recapitulating the tale of Colonel Adair’s ar¬ 
rest upon a fictitious claim ; and Lady I’ontypool instantly 
began to propose and imagine all maimer of tilings. Dut 
Lady Mary put her two hands upon the worthy lady’s 
arms, exclaiming, “ No, no, my dear Aunt Pontypool, 
I will manage this matter myself! Who can we send, 
Kennedy ? ” 

Ere he could reply, however, Lady Pontypool chimed 
in. “ My dear Mary,” she said, “ you do not know that 
Charles Lacy is in town, and 1 understood that he was 
coming here. When he comes he will go himself, depend 
upon it." 
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Lady Mary and her wounded husband thought the sug¬ 
gestion not a bad one, and, consequently, Louisa Green was 
kept to tell her whole tale to Lacy when he did come ; but 
hour after hour went by without his making his appear¬ 
ance, and Lady Mary at length seut a messenger to Lord 
Methwyn’s, to be*g that her cousin would come over to 
her directly. The servant returned with the news that 
Captain Lacy had just gone out; and in five minutes after, 
a sharp, impatient knock at the door made the whole party 
believe that lie had come thither of his own free will. A 
moment undeceived them, for it was speedily announced 
that Mr. Henry Adair waited in the library. He would 
not come up, (he servant said, hut wished to know if Lady 
Pontypool could give him the address of Adjutant Green. 

Lady Pontypool declared that she would go down and 
speak with him, and Lady Mary, however she might com¬ 
miserate him, could not prevent her aunt from doing as 
she liked. The good lady’s conference with llenrv Adair 
was a great deal more lengthy than cither Lady Mary or 
Major Kennedy liked, hut at length it concluded, and as 
she parted with her young visitor she was heard to say, 
“ Well, I would go directly if I were you, ibr it is getting 
late ; and as I told you before, you may hear of something 
to-night which to-morrow may be lost irremediably. 1 
must not say what, for 1 promised not.” 

11 1 shall certainly go to-night,” replied Henry Adair, 
“ for 1 hope to he in Flanders before to-morrow night. 
What you tell me of my lather hut induces toe to hasten 
thither the more eagerly. Good-night, and many thanks.” 

“Did you tell him where to find the colonel?" de¬ 
manded Major Kennedy, as soon as Lady Pontypool made 
her appearance in the drawing-room. 

“Oh dear, no! 1 quite forgot to tell him anything about 
the colonel’s being arrested,” replied Lady Pontypool. 
“ The truth is, 1 had matters of so much greater import¬ 
ance to speuk to him about, that J. forgot everything 
else.” 

Lady Mary saw that mv Aunt Pontypool had got hold 
Of a mystery, and she gave up the whole world for lost, 
as there was no telling, under such circumstances, where 
the blow might tall. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Lacy lost no time, but walked on, and at tbe house of 
Mr. Owen Snipes procured no further information than 
that the worthy gentleman had been sent tor just as he 
was sitting down to tea, by n lady of rank, whose name 
the maid had forgotten. Lacy tried Lady Alary Denham, 
or Lady Mary Kennedy ; hut. neither of the two fitted the 
gap in the girl's memory, and be was obliged to desist, 
leaving a message for Air. Snipes, importing that that 
gentleman would lay Captain Lacy under infinite obliga¬ 
tions if he would attend to the note which had been sent 
to hint, without any regard to the lateness of the hour at 
which he received it. 

lie then proceeded on his road towards No. 10, —- 

Street, Bloomsbury. Lacy knocked smartly at the door, 
which was slowly and cautiously opened by the boy 
“Rill," who had first guided him from the opera-house, 
and who now looked at him with prudent and considering 
eyes by the light of a tallow candle, which afforded no 
very good view of the visitor's person. “ Well, William! 
Do you not remember me V” asked Lacy; “ 1 am Captain 
Lacy.’’ 

“ Oh dear, yes, sir!" answered the hoy, with an air of 
embarrassment; “l remember you very well! My 
mother will be glad to see you, I dare say.” 

“Dare say!” said Lacy, “hut never mind, my good 
boy, it was not her I came to see. I want to speak with 
your uncle about a note he wrote to Colonel Adair, who 
cannot come, and has sent me about the business.” 

“Oh!” cried the boy, seeming more embarrassed than 
ever; “oh dear! Is that itV If you will walk into the 
back shop, sir, I will call my mother.” 

Lacy accordingly did walk into the back shop, but ere 
Mrs. Milsome reached it, he heard a voice, which he in¬ 
stantly recognised as that ot Adjutant Green, calling after 
her, “ You may ask him to come up, Mary ; x will an¬ 
swer for the Captain’s honour: 1 know him to he a gentle¬ 
man, and he will behave as Mich, and act according-/?/; 
be you sure of that.” 

There was something in all this business that Lacy did 
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not at all understand : he began—after the poor woman’s 
first salutations, which were as humble and as grateful as 
any heart could have desired—to ask questions, the tend¬ 
ency of which was to elucidate the sort of scramble and 
confusion in which he lound her house ; but poor Mrs. 
Milsome, who was in a state of agitation, which surprised 
Lacy as much as all the rest, replied at once, “ Oh, do not 
ask me, sir! they must tell you all themselves. I am 
afraid of making mischief. They have nearly fought to¬ 
night, and would, too, if he had not been so near death, 
and yet he thinks he can sail to-morrow, when he cannot 
stand up for two minutes without help. Pray go up, sir ! 
I will light you.” 

Lacy saw at once that his own eyes must be his further 
informants, and consequently he followed her up the 
clean, but narrow stairs. On the second floor the hoy 
William was standing, looking in a great fright, but Lacy 
could hear him whisper as he went past, “ They are all 
quiet now. Mrs. Milsome looked glad, but walked on, 
and opening the door of one of the attics, presented Lacy 
with a scene which his imagination certainly had not 
forestalled. 

The month was August; nevertheless there was an im¬ 
mense fire in the grate, near which was a low press-bed, 
with the foot towards the fire-place, and seated on that 
foot, instead ol' a chair, with his hands and knees curled 
up into the very blaze, sat a tall powerful man, wrapped 
up in an immense Iriezc great-coat. The man wore his 
hair cropped short and smooth, arid his features were 
coarse and heavy, with a bad expression superadded, 
which was not diminished in effect liy a strong black 
beard, of near a week’s growth. Still there was, in liis 
countenance, a certain degree of resemblance to that of 
Adjutant Green, which instantly convinced Lacy that he 
there beheld his brother, the pugilist, who had been lying 
ill in the hospital when he first visited the widow Mil- 
some. 

Lacy’s eye had instantly rested upon the person who 
was a stranger to him ; hut halfway across the room stood 
Adjutant Green himself, who advanced, as the young 
officer entered, and welcomed him in frank but respectful 
terms. He did not offer to take Lacy’s hand, but Lacy 
took his and shook it cordial ly, and then approached the 
fire, while William Green, who sat before it, eyed him 
askance as he came near, without attempting to rise. 

“ Well,” he cried in a rude tone, gazing at Lacy from 
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under his heavy brows, “ why (lid not the old man come 
himself? but I don’t care a d—n whether he comes or 
sends, providing he comes down. What will lie give, eh?" 

“ I really do not understand what you mean, sir," re¬ 
plied Lacy, in a cold and haughty tone. “ I came hither 
on the part of Colonel Adair, to speak with Adjutant 
Charles Green concerning a note which he sent, desiring 
to see him here." 

“ Note ! lie sent no note !” replied the ruffian. “ I 
sent the note. L>—n him, the business is none of his, 
though he must needs meddle with it. But, I say, why 
did not the old tool come himself instead of sending a 
young nn in his place?” 

“ Colonel Adair sent me, sir,” said Lacy, turning, and 
speaking in a grave but composed manner, “ to speak 
upon some business with a person he believed could be¬ 
have like a gentleman, and would treat me as such ; and if 
I do not find that 1 have such a person to deal with, I will 
not undertake the task, though Colonel Adair cannot come 
himself.” 

“ Well, well, I don’t want to treat you unlike a gentle¬ 
man,” replied the other; “come, sit down by tiie fire, 
for it is cursed cold, and tell me what the colonel will 
give.” 

“ Give!” said Lacy, “ I do not understand what you 
mean. Give, for what? There is all that Colonel Adair 
has heard of the business—it i.-, 1 suppose, your own 
note." 

“ Ay, hut did not the old woman tell him?” cried the 
other, turning towards his brother. “ There! you see 
how you have mismanaged all this business. Why there 
will be twenty people know the whole story before to¬ 
morrow morning. You’ll get me hanged, I'll he d-d 

if you don't, with your foolery. If you'd let me manage my 
own way, and bring my own goods to market. I’d get off 
clear, and make a pretty fortune of it, to settle across the 
water with ; but if they once get wind of my being about 
to holt, they’ll hang me to-morrow, though I have not had 
half my time.” 

“Your own goods!” retorted Adjutant Green. “Do 
you call that your own goods that you stole from another ? 
I’ll toll you what, William, sooner than you should carry 
that paper out of England with you, I’d cijt you down my¬ 
self, as soou as look at you, and if ever you got up again, 
your head would be harder than a Frenchman’s helmet." 

The other set his teeth hard, and shook his list at him, 
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saying, in a low deep voice, “ You know Iain hurt, or yon 
dare not say that. But I’ll teach you better some day.” 

“ On my honour, as a gentleman and a soldier,” said 
Lacy, “ I will use no information, which you may think it 
right to give me, to your detriment in any way." 

“ Well, you shall he told,” answered the other—“ you 
shall be told, though my wind is devilish short ; so he had 
better tell it. to you,” and he pointed to his brother. 

“The truth is, sir,” said Adjutant Green, in a grave and 
indignaut tone, “ that when 1 arrived in town yesterday, 
I found inv sister Mary here, in a terrible state, with fear 
and sorrow, sir, and 1 asked her what was the matter. It 
was a long time before she would tell, hut at last she con¬ 
fessed that this unfortunate man, sir-” 

“1)—-d unfortunate, indeed,” muttered the other, “ for 
I’ve got a shot iu my liack-hone, that would have been 
better iu yours.” 

This was said, however, in such a tone as not to interrupt 
his brother, who went on, “ that this unfortunate man, 
who had never been near her since he got well, because 
his cursed bull-dogs had been sold, came to hide himself 
in her house, five or six nights ago, all bleeding and 
hurt-” 

“ Ay, a fool she was, to tell you all that,” hurst, forth 
the other. “Tell him about the paper, and nothing 
more.” 

“ Well, sir, he talked of going to America, and told me 
that he had got hold of a paper that would make his for¬ 
tune, when he got there—for he knew all about the good 
old colonel’s having lost the India fortune, on account of 
the will, better than 1 did, for he- lied been in line land, 
and oticn down in that part of the country, and 1 had 
always been on foreign servict—-hut, however, 1 made him 
tell me what it, was, and he showed me the very will which 
I signed myself as a witness. But I forgot,” lie added, 
“you do not know all about the will." 

“Yes!” said Lacy, “I know all,about it—1 know that 
you uititfBK.nl it, and that it, was concealed and kept by 
that villain Williamson, i could even tell your brother 
the very box and drawer from which he took it, iu the 
little back parlour, when he broke into the house.” 

“ The devil you could !” cried the wounded man, halt 
starting up ; “ then there is no use of hiding anything from 
him—so tell him all.” 

“ Well, sir, when I found that,” said Green, “ I told him 
he should do no such thing as carry that out of England 
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witli liim, and we had a long dispute, sir, for he wanted 
to make a fortune bv it, sir ; and I wanted him to give it 
up to those who had" a right to it. But he said no ; if the 
colonel wanted the will he should pay for it, and that if he 
gave the old gentleman hack twenty thousand a year or so, 
he could well allbrd to give him ten thousand pounds 
down.” 

“ To lie sure,” interrupted the other, “ and so I say 
still; and I'll tell you what. Captain Lacy, I’d sooner take 
the will and put it in that ere fire than give it you for a 
farthing less—I’d do it as soon as look at you.” 

“ Louisa,” continued the adjutant, “ had been here to see 
her mother, poor Mary there, and had told where Colonel 
Adair lived, and ’William there had sent off a note to him, 
with Lis own hand ; So l told him that 1 dared to say he 
would come ready to settle the business at once. How¬ 
ever, nobody did come all the evening, and he was talking 
of getting into a hackney to-morrow at four, and going off 
for the ship, and taking the will with him, and that was 
what we were quarrelling about when you came in, sir.” 

At that moment there was a slight noise heard below, 
and the hoy, Bill, ran into say that there was a knock at 
the street-door. William Breen glared round with the 
terrors of guilt upon him; hut Lacy relieved him by say¬ 
ing, •“! dare say it is Colonel Adair himself. He could 
not. come when 1 left him, because he was detained by a 
matter which could not be otherwise managed; but I 
begged him to come himself as soon as he could.” 

“ Well, open the door, Bill,” said his uncle. “If it is 
an elderly gentleman of the name of Adair, let him come 
up ; hut mind what you are about now.” 

“ Oh, I’ll mind ” said the boy, and away he went, clos¬ 
ing the door behind him. 

A lew minutes then elapsed iu silence, hut then there 
was a sound below, as ii some heavy thing had fallen, and 
then the noise of leet, running up stairs. The steps were 
not those of one person—no. nor of two. They were light, 
it is true, and seemed taken cautiously, to avoid noise, but 
still they were many, that was evident; and the face ot 
the. housebreaker changed paler arid paler. There sud¬ 
denly came over it a dark red flush, while his brow-knit, 
and his white teeth were seen clenched between his quiver¬ 
ing lips. “ 1 am betrayed,” he said, turning towards Lacy, 
and stamping with his foot, “ 1 am betrayed ! hut d—tunc 
if ever any one shall he the better for it! There!” and 
he cast the will at once into the blazing fire. a 
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Lacy and Adjutant Green both started forward to mate] 
it from the flames; but animated by passion ami despair 
he cast himself in their way, exclaiming, “ No, no ! 1 say. 
stand off, or by-I’ll shoot you !” 

He had snatched a brace of large holster pistols from 
the bed where they had been lying beside him: but 
neither Green nor Lacy would hate recoiled from them, 
had not the paper, which was old and dry, caught fire ir 
a moment, and blazed up into a flame, that left no chance 
of saving it. There was a momentary struggle between 
the two brothers, during which Lacy could not pa^s, hut 
that struggle was enough, anil before the young otticer 
could force his way across, the paper had curled up into a 
black ami meaningless cinder. Adjutant Green saw its 
fate, too, and unclasping his brother from the grasp with 
which he had endeavoured to put him aside, he turned to 
look towards the door, which was now opening. 

“Oh God! oh God! they have come to take him in¬ 
deed !” cried Mrs. Milsome, naming into one corner of 
the room, while Lacy and the gallant soldier drew a step 
back, leaving the ruffian standing alone before the fire, bis 
dark face swelled with the cveitement of passion, and bis 
eyes rolling over the group of several faces that presented 
itself in the door-way. 

“Ay, d—n ye, old "Williamson! 1 ’ he cried, as his eye 
lighted upon the lawyer, who was the first that presented 
himself, hurrying on in hopes of possessing himself of 
the paper. “There is for you!” and knelling a pistol 
towards the door, lie fired. The lawyer hounded up a 
foot from the ground, and fell hack amongst the others, 
who. in general, recoiled at the pistol shot; but one 
young man ran on. The ruffian levelled Ills second pistol, 
but Lacy sprang upon him, and strove to grasp his arm. 
lie did, indeed, shake his aim, lmt ere the young officer 
could wrench the pistol from his hand, it too was tired, 
and Ilenry Adair fell hack upon the floor. He sprang up 
again in a moment, however, and rushed upon the house¬ 
breaker, who was struggling with Lacy, hut was nearly 
overpowered, for though naturally a much stronger man 
than the young officer, his momentary strength, which was 
derived alone from despair and rage, was yielding every 
moment under the debility which had followed his former 
wounds, lie was now’ in an instant mastered, and some of 
'he ISow’ Street officers running up—while others raised up 
" ? lawyer—secured their prize. 

- *\ Adair, you are hurt,” said Lacy: “ 1 hope not seriously. 
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“ Nothing, nothing !” replied Henry Adair ; “ but what 
is all this business about, lor 1 do not well know. Have 
you got the paper V” 

“ No! ” replied Lacy, with a tone of hitter disappoint¬ 
ment.. “ No; there it lies! The villain has burned it! ” 

“Well, it matters not,” answered Henry Adair; “I 
will act as if it existed; but if I saw right, that villain 
Williamson has met his reward. 1 went to Lady Ponty- 
pool, and then waited an hour for you, as you promised to 
rejoin me ; but finding that you did not appear, I came on 
here, according to Lady l’ontypool’s directions. When I 
knocked at the door to inquire for Charles Green, Wil¬ 
liamson and two other men came up, and when he saw me 
lie wanted to persuade me not to go in, for that they wore 
going to take up a desperate housebreaker; hut I sus¬ 
pected his object, and would go too, when all the other 
officers came up, and the door was opened. lie hurried 
on first however, and up that dark and narrow staircase I 
could hardly keep pace with him ; hut he has met his 
reward, lint, now, who is this desperate man they have 
just taken V” 

“He is my unfortunate brother, Mr. Henry,” replied 
Charles Green, coming forward; “that was the reason 
that 1 did not help the captain when he sprang upon him. 
My heart turned cold at the thought of having a hand in 
the taking of my mother’s child.” 

William Green was taken to a place of security, where 
of course but little accommodation would be found for one 
so severely wounded as be had been. The surgeon pro¬ 
nounced immediately that the wound he had received some 
days before, was now, in consequence of neglect, in a com¬ 
plete state of mortification ; and certified, for the satis¬ 
faction of the magistrates, that he could not he brought 
up for examination. .Before the magistrates had as¬ 
sembled, indeed, he was speechless; and before they 
separated he was dead. 

In the meanwhile, the Bow Street officers who remained 
after lie had been sent away, made a strict examination 
and search of Mrs. Milsotne’s premises, taking away a 
great many articles belonging to their prisoner, and a 
great many which did not belong to him at all. Henry 
Adair, Adjutant Green, and Charles Law, preceded first 
to the room below, into which the lawyer,^d fieeyxarned, 
and where he was now stretched upon a sofa, quite dead; 
the ball having been sent with unerring aim straight 
through his lieud. As they were standing gazing with - 
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several others who came in with the officers, upon the 
spectacle which the dead body presented, Lacy perceived 
something slowly dropping on the gray drugget, with 
which the room was covered, from the coat, of Henry 
Adair. “Hood God!” he exclaimed; “it is blood! 
How could you tell me, Adair, that you were not hurt?” 

“I hardly felt it at the time,” replied Henry Adair; 
“but my shoulder is beginning to burn a good deal, and 
to feel very stiff. I wish, my man,” he added, turning to 
a lad who stood near, “ that you would have the goodness 
to call a surgeon ; lor as I must go off early to-morrow, 
it may be as well to stop this bleeding.” 

The surgeon came, and the ball was found to be lodged 
just below the external joint of the collar-bone. It was 
extracted immediately, and with no great difficulty ; but 
the surgeon directed that his young patient should he con¬ 
veyed to his hotel, and instantly go to bed, there to 
remain as quiet as possible for several days. The next 
morning, however, when he called, he found that Henry 
Adair, confirmed in his resolution of going at once to 
Brussels by the information lie had received from Adju¬ 
tant Green the night before, had set out at five o’clock in 
the morning. 

It fell to the task of Lacy to communicate to Colonel 
Adair the events of which we have just given an imperfect 
sketch ; but he found him reinstated in his lodgings in 
Piccadilly by the efforts of Mr. Owen Snipes, who had 
reached Chancery Lane shortly after Charles Lacy had 
left it. Helen was not in the room into which Lacy was 
shown ; and it was in vain that the lover attempted to 
move the old officer upon all those points which we have 
seen discussed between them on their last meeting. 

“I will tell you what, Lacy,” he said at length; “my 
child’s happiness,.and yours, my dear friend, tire objects 
of the deepest interest to me; but L cannot sacrifice my 
principles. However, I am about to go into the country 
for a short time, whenever I have seen the Commander-in- 
chief: before that, I wish you would abstain from seeing 
Helen. She shall write to you, if you like; hut in six 
months, if you still hold your purpose towards her, and vour 
lather will condescend to ask her of me for your wife, conic 
down and joiCtfs if Warwickshire, andl will oppose no more.” 

They weie W~jl conditions, but Lacy was,forced to con¬ 
sent; and in two days after, Colonel Adair and Helen 
quitted London. Ere a week more passed, the old officer 
•was raised to the rank of general, and that, with the pros- 
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pect of future honours, Lacy evidently saw affected much 
the views of his own father. 

Not long after, Charles Lacy received a letter from 
llenrv Adair, announcing his father’s death, and telling his 
friend, who he knew was anxious on his account, that his 
wound was completely healed. He also conveyed, in the 
same letter, to Colonel Adair, his distinct proposal to re¬ 
store all that part of the family property which bis father 
had unjustly possessed. His offer, however, was decidedly 
declined, without a hope being held out that it would ever 
he acceded to. 

In the meanwhile, Helen and Lacy corresponded re¬ 
gularly, though what their letters contained remains 
sealed within their own bosoms. At length, however, 
within a month of the end of that probationary time which 
her lather had appointed, Lacy 's letters suddenly ceased, 
and for a fortnight Helen remained in pain and apprehen¬ 
sion. At the end of that time, however, as she sat at 
the breakfast-table, tremblingly watching the post-hag as 
it was put into her father’s hands, there appeared a letter, 
certainly in Lacy’s hand, bearing the post-murk, “ Nice.” 

“"What can this meanV” said her father, tiist looking 
at the black seal, and then reading the direction—“To 
Mi.jor-Cencral the Right Honourable l.ord Adair.” 

■ My dear sir,” wrote Charles Lacy, “ to both my 
beloved Helen and yourself, the date of this letter (Nice) 
will afford some surprise; and the tidings which it hears 
■rill. 1 know, to your kind and generous hearts, he as 
lainlitl as if no accession of worldly rank, and no increase 
f fortune, were to lollow. 1 have to communicate to 
on, that my poor friend Henry Adair died at this place in 
ic course of last night. The excessive fatigue which he 
leouutcred about six months ago, various colds which he 
nigh;, by total neglect of himself, a wound, which, before 

■ atKluted to it, had drained him dreadfully of blood; 
it 1 believe, more than all, great depression of spirits on 

ocinint of his lather’s conduct in the matter of the will, 
■mil also grief for his death, which he had hastened, as he 
■clieved, by a letter upon that business, had thrown him 
no an ill state of health, which ended in consumption. 

nad heard from hint two or three times sine-I n' U-fc 
England ; hut he never mentioned that he wJTill, till in 
lis lust letter he begged me, the moment iJMetivei it, Ao 
put myself into a carriage and conic to him, if 1 washed to 
ice him alive. 

“A note was enclosed by his servant from uie phy- 
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aician, who accompanied him to Nice, telling me that my 
fiiend having communicated to him tlie request lie had 
sent to me, he thought it hut fair to say that I need not 
make the attempt to reach him, as there was scarcely a 
possibility of his living even till I received his letter. I 
did make the attempt, however, and travelled night and 
day, which has been the cause of my not having written 
to my beloved Helen. Though that apparent neglect was 
a mortification, yet I had the satisfaction of arriving be¬ 
fore my poor friend closed his eyes, and spent, with him 
the last eight hours of his life. He was sensible to the 
last, perfectly satisfied to die—1 should even say glad; 
and retained all those high and noble feelings which so 
■ mch distinguished him through life, to the very close of 
xistence. lie expressed but one desire to me, which was, 
mat a lock of his hair might lie cut off and sent to Helen, 
rith a request that she would wear it in a locket, ‘ for the 
ake of one who had loved her well.’ 1 use his own words, 
,nd hope she will comply, for we must both mourn for one 
o amiable and noble-minded. 

“ Ilis will had been made long before T arrived. It is 
■ery brief; and, after appointing me executor, it proceeds 
;o assign a few legacies, and then names you as residuary 
egatee. 

“Shall I congratulate you, my dear sir? No, I will 
not! I am now about to lie down to take a few hours’ 
rest, and by the next post will write to my own Helen. 
As soon as all the sad business which remains to he per¬ 
formed here is over, I will fly to claim your promise, and 
her hand, for the time you prescribed is past; and before I 
left town”—and there was a long dash under the four last 
words—“before I left town, my father had promised me 
to go down himself to ask her for me at your hands. 

“ In the meantime, believe me, 

“ My dear Sir, 

“ Yours ever effectionately, 

“ Chakt.es Lacy.” 


“ Married on the 2bth, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
by t 1 .t"'' r ery Reverend the Dean of Chester, Majo r the 
HonouraliCj, Clyirles Lacy, only son of Viscount Meth- 
Wy:i, to Hiqr,’ only daughter of Major-General Lord, 
Aclair.' 1 


WoodfdU and Kinder, Printers, Angei Court, Skinner Street, London, 
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CHAPTER XV. 

At all times and all seasons, the letter-bag in a country 
house, nay, the very sound of the horses’ feet that brings 
it Irom the next village, is an interesting thing. If it be 
so at all times, how much more was it in a house where, 
as in that of Lady Mary Denhatn, expectation in the breast 
of almost every one of her guests was, like a young soldier 
on an outpost, awake and ready to present and fire at 
everything. Each had their private sources of anxiety, 
apprehension, and hope—and besides all this, over the 
whole house, as over the whole country, reigned a thirst 
for those public tidings which were to raise still higher, or 
in some degree allay, the excitement of that extraordinary 
period. 

“Have not the letters come, Mary?” asked Laev, 
before breakfast was half over; “ they must he late 
to-day.” 

“ They come an hour later than they used to do, 
Charles,” replied Lady Mary; “ and the post-master at 
the village tells me, he being an Irishman, that it is all on 
account of the new road and the short cut. They arrive 
at ten, sometimes a little later.” 

Breakfast went by, and gentlemen and ladies rose and 
looked out of the window with the peculiar saunteringness 
generated in the human mind by breakfasting. Lacy ob¬ 
served that the sky was beginning to clear, and that it 
would he a fine day. Major Kennedy spoke a few words 
to Lady Mary in a low tone, about riding out over the 
hills, and other matters. Lord Methvvyn asked Colonel 
Adair in a friendly tone, which did two hearts in the room 
a great deal of good, how he was going to bestow himself; 
and (’olonel Adair was in the act of answering, when the 
butler with his own fat and fair fingers brought the letters 
into the room, and attracted all attention to himself. They 
were soon distributed, and it was found, that besides news¬ 
papers innumerable, almost every gentleman present had 
to receive an epistle, if not two, from some person or per¬ 
sons to the rest of the company unknown. Those who 
were diffident in regard to their powers of smiling over' 
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bad news, if bad news should be within, carrie# their 
letters unopened to their own rooms ; while tile rest, who 
either expected no bad news, or felt confident they could 
command their faces to perform what evolutions they 
liked, begged each other’s pardon, and broke the seals. 
Lord Methwyn was the first done, though, having received 
three epistles, it would have seemed that his burden was 
the heaviest. The secret however was, that they were, as 
he expressed it, only .letters on important business, which 
might therefore be read at any time; and so, after glean¬ 
ing throughout a few sentences, without much care as to 
nicety of folding, he crammed them into his pocket for his 
valet to remove at leisure. And yet Lord Methwyn was 
quite a man of business, and probably made out the 
general meaning of every letter he received within, at the 
utmost, three weeks after the day when it was delivered. 
On the present occasion, he ended the contemplation of 
his despatches just in time to find Colonel Adair, Major 
Kennedy, and Captain Charles Lacy each with an open 
letter in his hand, gazing upon each other with an air, not 
exactly of dismay, but at the very least of surprise. There 
was no look of secrecy in the countenance of either; and 
therefore, without ceremony, the peer exclaimed, “ Well, 
Charles, what’s the matter?—Well, Colonel, what is it? 
—Well, Kennedy, what has happened?—Will none of 
you, as well as looking black and grim, like the statue 
ofMcmnon, imitate that good gentleman of the desert, and 
utter sweet sounds ? ” 

“ Why, as all our letters seem much of the same form, 
and are apparently written upon the same stiff, official 
paper,” said Lacy, in reply, “ I doubt not that they are of 
the same unpleasant tenor, which may as well be told at 
once. This quick-witted fugitive from Elba has, it seems, 
made such good haste, and is making such rapid and 
gigantic preparations, that no time must be lost by his op¬ 
ponents; and I at least am here commanded to join imme¬ 
diately. How all one’s pleasantest plans are overthrown 
in an hour! Here was 1, 51 ary, intending five minutes 
ago to persuade you, and Miss Adair, and Lady Susan— 
(he added)—to ride over the hills to llurrygap ; and now 
I must think of nothing but post-horses as last as possible.” 

There was more than one pale cheek in the room as 
Lacy told the contents of his letter, and as Colonel Adair 
and Major Kennedy confirmed his supposition that the 
epistles which they received were to the same effect. What 
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planv»as'to be pursued by each, was now the question; 
and while the women of the party stood by in silent grief 
waiting for the decision of the determining sex, and the 
gentlemen not concerned offered their advice to those who 
were, the three officers held a consultation together upon 
what was best for each. Colonel Adair was inclined to 
cut across the country at once, but Lacy showed him that 
such a proceeding would probably delay him as long and 
possibly might delay him much longer than by going at 
once to London, leaving his last orders with his agent and 
receiving the last commands of the Commander-in-chief, 
and then setting out upon the direct road. “ We shall arrive 
to-night in time to see Greenwood, to-morrow morning 
we can see the duke, and before night we may he sixty or 
seventy miles on our way. Such is my plan, and if you 
and Kennedy, colonel, will take each a place in my car¬ 
riage, 1 will answer for making the postboys do their best 
—what say you?” 

“ Shall we not put you to inconvenience ?" demanded 
Colonel Adair. 

“Far from it,” replied Lacy; “ your society will keep 
me as far as possible from melancholy thoughts—for it is 
.not to be denied that to be disappointed of my ride over 
the hills, and of two or three days’ enjoyment of such 
society as we have here, is enough even to make a gay 
heart feel sad.” 

IJis offer was immediately accepted by Colonel Adair ; 
and at the same moment Lord Methwyn advanced, anil in 
a tone and manner which were comforting to Helen’s 
desponding heart, added to his son’s proposal, by saj ing, 
“ I hope, Colonel Adair, that during your stay in London 
you and "Major Kennedy will make use ol' no house hut 
mine. Look upon it as an inn, gentlemen, with this only 
difference—that it is an inn where you will be most wel¬ 
come on your own account. I am only sorry,” he added, 
“ that the host is absent.” 

What might have been Colonel Adair’s reply we can¬ 
not say if he had been left to himself; but Major Kennedy, 
on his part, accepted the invitation in such terms that 
Helen’s father felt it would be ungracious to refuse. The 
bustle of preparation next succeeded : a servant was sent 
off for post-horses, and the party in the drawing-room 
broke up more gloomily than they had met. 

Helen followed her father to see whether she could 
assist him in any way, Lady Mary stayed her lor a moment, 
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saying, “ Come to me, Helen, in that little drawing-room 
in about half an hour.” Helen promised to do so if she 
could find an opportunity; but that seemed improbable, 
for she felt that she could not well leave her father for 
any length of time during the last hour that they might 
ever have to spend together. There were also the tidings 
to be told of what had passed between herself and Lacy 
during the morning; and although she feared that, in the 
short time before them, and in all the hurry of prepara¬ 
tion, she should not find a moment to do so without inter¬ 
rupting her father in what was absolutely necessary to he 
done, yet Helen, from a sense of duty, resolved to watch 
every opportunity, and not to fail,' however much she 
might feel that such a communication would add terribly 
to the agitation she already experienced. Colonel Adair’s 
arrangements, however, were sooner made than she ex¬ 
pected ; and as she saw them completed she was nerving 
her mind to begin her story, when suddenly he took her 
to his bosom, and, after kissing her repeatedly, to her sur¬ 
prise bade her leave him. “ I have a letter to write,” lie 
said, “and I have also to ask the protection of the Al¬ 
mighty for her I leave without any protection but his. 
When yon can learn that our admirable young friend is 
ready, Helen, come back to me. I know my Helen will 
do her best not to shake her father’s firmness.” 

The tears came into Helen’s eyes, and hurrying away, 
she paused a moment to wipe off those drops, and then 
proceeded in search of Lady Mary, who she was led to 
believe, from one or two of those little traits which escape 
all eyes but a woman’s, might need consolation and sup¬ 
port as well as herself. She opened the door of the little 
drawing-room to which Lady Mary had pointed without 
ceremony, hut was instantly tempted to retreat on seeing 
Major Kennedy standing by the side of her friend, and 
holding her fair hand in ills. As she hesitated, Lady 
Mary called her ; “ Come in, Helen come in, my dear 
cousin,” she said ; and then added to the other, with a 
bright warm flush on either cheek, “ Well, so let it rest 
then! and now, Kennedy, leave me—leave me, I beg of 
you.” 

Without minding the presence of Miss Adair, Major 
Kennedy raised her hand to his lips and kissed it with 
deep emotion, and then, with one look of warm and grate¬ 
ful affection, turned and left the room. Helen advanced 
towards her friend, but Lady Mary saw the door close 
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before she spoke, and then exclaiming, “ You see how it is 
Helen!" she threw her arms round her neck and burst 
into tears. For two or three moments—not longer—she 
thus indulged, but then starting up she wiped her eyes and 
said, “ This is very foolish! but you have been weeping 
too, Helen—though, indeed, you have better cause than I 
have, for you are parting with a father and a lover too.” 

Helen’s cheek now in turn grew red; but Lady Mary 
continued—“Do not think I do not see it, Helen. It is 
upon that very subject I wished to speak with you, to ask 
you plainly, though most kindly, my dear cousin, if Lacy 
has spoken to you as he ought to do before he quits 
England. I am sure he intended to do so while here if ho 
did not do so before ; but these sudden orders may inter-' 
fere, and if I gave him no opportunity, he might have 
none, so I sent just now to beg him to come hither.” 

“Oh! no, Mary, for Heaven’s sake do not!” cried 
Helen ; “let me go, dear Mary. Indeed, indeed, he has 
done all that is right, all that I could—could—but do let 
me go, I hear some one coming ! ” 

“The very reason you should stay,” answered Lady 
Mary; and almost as she spoke Lacy entered the room. 
Haste and eagerness were in his eyes, but not unmingled 
with a look of pleasure when he saw Helen and his cousin 
together. Advancing at once towards them, he took the 
hand of each in his, “ Thank you, Mary! thank you for 
this moment,” he said ; “ and as it is but a moment, let me 
use it to say, that under your care, and to your kindness, I 
leave all that I value most in life. Mary, I need not tell 
you to love her, and to esteem her; that, you will do for 
her own sake; and all that is kind and affectionate which 
is not implied by those two words, let me beg you to do 
towards her for mine.” 

“ I will, Charles,” answered Lady Mary; “ having ever 
regarded you as my brother, I promise you in all things to 
regard her as my sister, and as your wife." 

“ Do so, do so !” answered Lacy, and then added in a 
low, hut still distinct tone, “And if I should fall, Mary, 
then-” 

“Then, Charles,” answered Mary, “my affection and 
tenderness towards her, and hers towards me, will be hal¬ 
lowed and confirmed by our mutual grief. But I will 
leave you now-” 

Helen could not speak to beg her not, for she was 
drowned in tears, but she held out her hands implor- 
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ingly towards her; and Lacy said, “No, stay, Mary! we 
have but a moment; the horses are putting to !—Helen, 
dearest Helen, farewell—I feel assured, I feel a presenti¬ 
ment, that we shall meet Again in happiness; ” and throw¬ 
ing his arms tenderly round her, he pressed one kiss upon 
her lips. “ Farewell, too, dear Mary,” he said, kissing her 
also, though with a different warmth “ and now let us 
do what we can to hide these deeper feelings from the eye 
of the world 1 Is your excellent father prepared, my be¬ 
loved?” 

“I will seek him,” said Helen, and pausing hut one 
moment to wipe away her tears, she left Lacy with his 
cousin, and ran to her father’s room. Colonel Adair was 
in the act of sealing a letter, and when Helen entered he 
gave it to her, saying, “ Helen, in the course of nature, 
my love, you must survive me, and whenever it happens 
that you are so left, send this letter by some confidential 
person to Lord Adair.” 

He spoke in an ordinary, business-like tone, for lie saw 
the traces of very recent tears upon his daughter’s face, 
and lie was resolved not to say anything that might shake 
her fortitude or his own; but tears are ever prolific of 
tears, and the eyes which have been lately weeping will 
always pour forth a fresh shower at words which on any 
other occasion would have had no effect. Helen wept 
again, but Colonel Adair pressed her to his heart, saying, 
“ Do not! do not, my dearest Helen 1 Be firm ! And 
now God bless and protect you, my dear child 1” and 
then kissing her twice or thrice, he turned to the door, 
adding, “ All is ready, 1 fancy—perhaps, Helen, you had 
better stay here.” 

“Oh! no, no!” exclaimed she, “ I will behave better, 
indeed I will 1” and clinging to her father for one more 
embrace, she followed him down to the hall. The wheels 
of the carriage were heard grating round the front of the 
house, and as Helen with her father reached the last step 
of the great staircase, Lacv and Lady Mary came out of 
the little drawing-room, wnere he had lingered to give his 
cousin some explanations and to express some wishes, and 
greeting Colonel Adair kindly, he asked if he were ready. 
The old officer replied in the affirmative, and the whole 
party moved across towards the great drawing-room; 
while Lady Mary, as they went, with her native kind¬ 
ness of heart ever prominent, tried zealously to take every 
care from the mind of Colonel Adair, by the fondest ex- 
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pression of love and esteem towards bis daughter. Major 
Kennedy was found already prepared and waiting; and 
the carriage having come up, the whole party assembled 
walked out to see the three soldiers depart. Then might 
one have marked many a different shade of human cha¬ 
racter expressed iu the adieus which were given and re¬ 
ceived. Helen struggled, and struggled successfully, to 
repress the tears that would fain have burst forth again; 
Colonel Adair was grave even to sternness, for he felt that 
if he slackened for one moment the rigid rein in which he 
held his feelings, all composure would be gone; Major 
Kennedy was gloomy and sad, and though a ray of bright 
satisfaction seemed to break from his eyes when he took 
Lad)- Mary’s hand for the last time, the clouds rolled over 
it again in a moment; Lacy strove to smile, but it was 
evidently an effort; and Lord Mcthwyn merely shook his 
son by the hand, and wished him g<jod-by, with a laugh 
and a jest, as if he had been going for a tour of pleasure. 
Lady Alary Denham had perhaps the hardest task of all, 
for there was no one iu that carriage for whom she dared 
shed tears before the world ; and, by a powerful but un¬ 
marked effort, she refrained. All the farewells were 
spoken ; the three who parted entered the vehicle, the 
servants mounted on the outside, and the horses dashed 
off. Helen instantly took refuge in her room, and Lady 
Mary, after begging Lady Pontypool, who had purposely 
avoided the parting, to go down and entertain her guests 
for an hour, retired to her own private apartments also, 
and locking die door, sat down to weep in quiet. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

When Lady Mary Denham, having successfully con¬ 
quered her inclination to weep, and obliterated the traces 
of the tears she had shed, came down again to the draw¬ 
ing-room, she found that all her guests had been put to 
flight, and that her valorous Aunt Pontypool alone re¬ 
mained in possession of the field. Concluding, however, 
that their dispersion had been effected by some ordinary 
means, she proceeded to seek her cousin, Helen Adair; 
and the conversation naturally, though against all the pre¬ 
vious determinations of both, turned to the parting which 
they had that morning undergone; and both Helen and 
Lady Mary agreed, that, however imaginary might be the 
gratification, it would still be no slight satisfaction to be 
nearer to those who were dear to them, were such a thing 
possible, ev en though they saw no more of them than they 
should do under their present circumstances. .Neither 
would speak fully all that they felt, for fear of communi¬ 
cating to the other the images of dangers, and sorrows, 
and -agonies which each called up before the eye of ima¬ 
gination ; but still the same thoughts were predominant in 
the bosom of both, and they fancied what a consolation it 
would seem, to be near enough, in case those tlieyAovcd 
were wounded, or prisoners, or ill, or dying, to give them 
all that comfort which the hand of affection can alone 
bestow. 

As they thus thought, both fell into a long fit of musing, 
and at length Lady Mary started up, exclaiming, “ Weil, 
dearest Helen, are you ready to come down and go out, 
for if we do not find means of amusing all the people that 
are here in such a way, that they can say nothing more 
for their lives than that Lady Mary Denham and Miss 
Adair are the two most charming creatures hi the world, 
they will he sure to find out that we have been weeping 
for absent lovers, and eqnally sure to tell the world of 
their discovery.” 

Helen agreed that that would never do, and accom¬ 
panying her friend, they sought out the female part of the 
guests at least, and proposed an excursion to the neigh- 
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bouring town, as the best means of expending their idle¬ 
ness. 

Thus an expedition in carriages and on horseback was 
concerted and perpetrated, and the whole party returned, 
with one or two additions which joined it by the way, just 
in time to dress for dinner. At that meal they again as¬ 
sembled with great hilarity, forgetting totally, with the 
exception of Helen, Lady Mary, and my Aunt Poutypool, 
that there were any such persons on the face of the earth 
as Colonel Adair, Charles Lacy, and Major Kennedy. 
During dinner, however, Lady Mary, who had taken care 
to station on the one side of her Lord Methwyn, and on 
the other the veteran officer, whose internal conformation 
did not seem by nature to have been destined for warfare, 
found an opportunity of turning the conversation towards 
the struggle about to take place on the Continent. The 
general eagerly entered upon the subject with all the 
enthusiasm and zeal of a man who wished to appear what 
he is not; detailed all the movements which he had ga¬ 
thered that morning from the newspapers; related the 
events which were taking place in Prussia, Austria, and 
llussia; and drew a splendid sketch of the grand spec¬ 
tacle which Belgium and the Lower Bhine would present 
as the armies gradually gathered together for battle. Lady 
Mary really caught some of the enthusiasm, and exclaimed, 
“ A magnificent sight indeed! 1 should like to behold it.” 

“And why not behold it, my dear young lady?” de¬ 
manded the general; “ why should you not behold it ? 
Why not spend a few weeks during the summer at Brus¬ 
sels?* It .is a delightful town, a most charming residence. 
1 am sure,, were it not that imperative duties keep me at 
home, I should to a certainty go over to watch the pro¬ 
gress of events, and fix my head-quarters cither at Ghent 
or Brussels." 

“Yes, hut you are a man and a soldier, my dear sir,” 
replied Lady Mary, “ and do not take dangers into consi¬ 
deration. Kemember, I am a woman, and dangers are 
great things to me.” 

“There are no dangers nt all, I can assure you, my 
dear lady,” replied the general, whose cue it was for the 
present to undervalue the very idea of peril. “ No danger 
at all I why, all our fair dames of fashion I understand are 
flocking over as fast as the troops, so that good old Louis 
Dix-huit has a fairer court in the city of Ghent than ever 
he could get together in his own capital of Paris.” 
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“I am sure if 1 thought that, I would go too,” cried 
Lady Mary. “ Nothing like novelty you know, general; 
and the sound oi the cannon and the beating of the drums, 
would certainly give a great zest to the ball-room, and 
much effect to minuet. What say you, dear Helen, will 
you go with me?” 

“ Oh, 1 am a soldier’s daughter you know, Mary,” re¬ 
plied Miss Adair, “ and therefore I have no fears; I will 
go wherever you venture.” 

And now we will begin with a little bit of landscape in 
a different country, which theic is at least a chance of the 
reader knowing nothing in the world about. 

The merry month of May was over; and a season which 
promised to be both hot and rainy was setting in, when two 
English post-carriages, with four horses each, and a single 
postilion riding one horse and flanking three attached to 
each vehicle, might have been seen upon a flat road, with an 
ocean of mud on either hand, and a thin stripe of paved 
causeway winding along in the centre. On both sides of the 
road was a ditch—ifin width, profimdify, willows, and water, 
it did not deserve the name of a canal,—and behind this 
ditch or canal was in general a hedge-row, and a number 
of shady trees. Behind this hedge-row again might be 
seen, from the elevation at which people in a carriage of 
those days were placed, manifold fields, divided by other 
ditches or canals and other hedge-rows. Numbers innu¬ 
merable ot fruit-trees were scattered over all the country, 
and from amidst the grove of leaves and blossoms thus 
created, peeped out continual cottages, unseen till one was 
immediately upon them, and then only seen for a moment 
ere they were hidden again by the trees. Now this descrip¬ 
tion we rather imagine applies but to one spot upon the 
earth ; and, therefore, the reader who has travelled—and 
what reader has not?—will at once discover tlic name and 
geographical position of the land through which the car¬ 
riages were driving ; but should there yet remain a being 
in all England who has not put his foot beyond his own 
happy and beautiful country, to him we will reveal that 
the track which we have attempted to describe lies between 
Antwerp and the fine old town of Ghent, and is called the 
Bays de Waes. 

By the time at which the carriages reached the distance 
of seven miles from Ghent, the sun was below the horizon. 
It was not dark, nevertheless, for a still clear twilight fol¬ 
lowed, leaving all the features of the landscape plainly 
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discernible, though a shade was over them all. Just at 
this period, the road being very long and straight, the two 
ladies who occupied the first carriage—feeling occasionally 
that sort of vague and indistinct alarm generated by first 
acquaintance with a strange country, and that more definite 
and precise kind of fear caused by a knowledge that great 
and terrible events are soon about to happen, and conse¬ 
quently looking anxiously out of the windows of the car¬ 
riage when any new object presented itself upon the road 
—perceived—though the nominative case is a long way 
otf—perceived a horseman riding on quietly at the dis¬ 
tance of perhaps half a mile before them ; and instantly 
the fancies of either and of each began busily to investigate 
his name, character, and profession with very little restdt. . 

“ I>o you know I almost wish we had not ventured, 
Helen,” said Lady Mary Denham, as she contemplated 
the back of the cavalier, and could make nothing of him ; 
“ and yet the duchess wrote that we should be just as 
safe as if we were at Alton.” 

“ The Flemings are a very honest race, T believe,” re¬ 
plied Helen; “ but yet, of course, when large bodies of 
men are marching through the country, there arc always a 
number of fearful wretches who follow t6 sec what they 
can obtain in the confusion and disorder of war and all its 
horrible consequences. I have heard my father say, that 
when he was in the Peninsula, there were whole troops of 
Spaniards used to follow the army for the sole purpose of 
plundering the wounded and the dead.” 

“I wish we were in Brussels 1” was Lady Mary’s reply; 
“and really,” she added, “I do not see why the postilions 
should go so fast. They may let that man get on first.” 

“ Oh 1 but, Mary, with all the servants outside,” said 
Helen, “ I do not think that we have anything to fear 
from one man.” 

“But look! there are more coming out of the field!" 
cried Lady Mary; and Helen, as she gazed on, certainly 
did see five or six men-issue forth from the enclosures by 
the road-side, and approach the horseman. They were 
apparently no confederates of his, however; for though 
the two ladies could not exactly distinguish what was 
taking place, they saw generally that the men on foot 
gathered round the other as if to speak with him, and 
then they could distinguish what appeared to be poles 
raised and blows given. A flash, as of a pistol, also broke 
from the little group, and the postilions putting their 
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horses into full gallop, made all haste towards the spot. 
The men on foot did not seem inclined to betake them¬ 
selves to flight, notwithstanding the approach of the car¬ 
riage, though it was evident that they had by tin's time 
struck the horseman from his beast, and were apparently 
handling him very roughly as he lay on the ground, while 
one of them called loudly to the postilions to drive on, 
and mind their own business. 

Helen and Lady Mary gazed eagerly forward, as they 
came up, to discover what was really taking place ; but a 
pistol-shot from one of their own people at the back of 
the carriage, and then another immediately after, showed 
clearly what interpretation the servants put upon the 
scene before them. The postilions, too, stopped, and 
Mary’s attendants leapt to the ground one after the other 
to take part in the fray; but seeing such formidable num¬ 
bers coming against them, the men who had been attack¬ 
ing and apparently plundering the horseman, began to 
separate. 

He himself at the same time struggled up in the midst, 
and with a powerful arm, snatching one of the hoes with 
which he iiad been assailed from the hands of the aggres¬ 
sors, laid about him with a degree of vigour anti skill 
which converted their hesitation into rapid flight. Em¬ 
barrassed, however, by being obliged to carry one of their 
comrades, who had been wounded by a pistol-shot, it 
seemed possible to overtake the culprits; and Lady Mary’s 
servants were in the act of pursuing when they were 
stayed by the voice of the horseman, exclaiming in good 
clear English, “ Don’t run after the blackguards 1 don’t 
you run after them! If they get you amongst those 
cursed hedges and ditches, they’ll murder you to a cer¬ 
tainty.” 

“Open the door, Frank!” said Lady Mary, seeing that 
the person who spoke, and who was a strong powerful 
Englishman, upwards of six feet high, dressed in a mili¬ 
tary blue coat, &c., and in whom the reader may doubt¬ 
less recognise Adjutant Green, was bleeding profusely 
from a severe cut upon his head, and leaned with an ex- 

E ression of pain upon the hoe of which he had deprived 
is assailants: “Open the door, Prank. I am afraid you 
are terribly hurt, sir 1 ’’ 

“ Oh, no, madam," replied Green, advancing with ap¬ 
parent difficulty to the side of the carriage, “ not much 
hurt, I believe. A little giddy just now, though 1 didn’t 
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feel it while I was licking them—but it will go off in a 
minute.” 

While this brief conversation had been going on at the 
side of the first carriage, Louisa Green, who was with the 
second vehicle, had recognised her uncle, and, as soon as 
she could reach him, her arms were thrown round him, 
while, with her eyes full of tears, and her face as pale as 
death, she looked at the blood streaming from his brow, 
and the traces of various blows which his person and ap¬ 
parel exhibited in many parts. 

“What, Loo! what, is that you?” cried the soldier; 
“but never cry, my dear child—this is a flea-bite, Louisa 
—a mere nothing. If they had not been six to one, I’d 
have made them tell another tale—or if I had not been, 
tool enough to leave my sabre at Ghent, when I went back 
to see alter the horses that fell sick at Lokeren. But 
how could one tell, when a country fellow came up and 
asked what o’clock it was, that the man behind him would 
knock you off your horse while 3 ’ou were looking at your 
watch ?" 

Some further explanation now ensued, and Adjutant 
Green thanked Lady Mary in no ungrateful, though not 
the most fashionable terms, for her goodness in stopping, 
and for her kindness to his niece ; but he persisted that he 
was able to ride into Ghent, and saying that he would ac¬ 
company the carriages, he mounted with some difficulty, 
after one of the servants had caught his horse. For about 
a mile resolution overcame pain and weakness, and he 
continued to follow the carriages at the distance of a few 
yards. At the end of that space, however, he spurred 
forward, and making the postilion, atop, spoke to Lady 
'Mary through the window—“I amafoaid I am more hurt 
than I thought, my Jady,” he said,; “and if you will just 
let one of the men ride nay horse into the town, I will get 
up into the rumble, for 1 feel as if I could not sit him all 
the way to the town, itid it would not do to drop off, your 
ladyship may beliet^y. 

“ I can believe ftprary well, Mr. Green,” replied Lady 
Mary Denham; “ birt'I will have my way now. Frank, 
open the door again, ;*id bid William take Mr. Green ’9 
horse. Now tell my Aunt Pontypool that, if it will not 
put her to inconvenience to go on into Ghent with me and 
Miss Adair, 1 think it will be better for Mr. Green to go 
in that carriages'- : *nd then he will have his own niece 
beside him. Yon should not have attempted to ride at ■ 
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all, Mr. Green; but I am commander-in-chief now, so say 
not a word, but obey orders." Green touched his hat in 
due form, and the arrangement proposed by Lady Mary 
was soon effected, as good Lady Pontypool, whose feelings 
through the whole business we have not been able to 
decide upon, would have walked barefooted into Ghent 
rather than that any of her fellow-creatures should suffer 
for a moment. 
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CHATTER XVII. 

The fine old town of Ghent, which is still one of the 
worst lighted in Europe, was excessively dark when the 
carriages of Lady Mary I)enhain and her party drove up 
to the inn at the corner of the great Market-place. Mine 
host and his troop stared a little to mark—what had been 
of late a rare occurrence—the arrival of three ladies with¬ 
out husband, brother, or son in a suit of regimentals 
but when the door of the second carriage was opened, and 
out of it was produced the form of a tall soldier, with the 
blood just clotting on his brow and hair, every Fleming 
present asked if there had been a battle. The servants 
thereupon of course explained; and Green being now 
unable to walk, was by Lady Mary’s desire carried up and 
put to bed, while a surgeon was sent for, and at liis own 
request information of the accident which had befallen 
him was transmitted to the commanding officer of his 
regiment, a considerable part of' which was still in Ghent. 
Several of the officers, with that laudable and kindly ieel- 
ing which distinguishes the British soldier, immediately 
came to visit their hurt companion, forgetting instantly, 
on finding that he required attention and assistance, all 
those little peculiarities which on other occasions reminded 
them that he had risen from the ranks. The surgeon at 
, once pronounced that one of the rite had been broken, 
but at the same time removed all apprehension front the 
mind of his niece, by assuring liar .that her uncle would 
soon be well; and Lady Mary determined upon her report 
to proceed on her way in two or three days, provided she 
could make up her mind to proceed at all. 

In the meantime, however, she did all that kindness and 
attention could do, to make the hurt soldier comfortable 
under tbe circumstances in which he was placed, liis 
niece remained with him constantly, and acted the part of 
nurse; and Lady Mary herscll, with Lady Pontypool and 
Helen, visited his chamber more than once, like true 
dames of romance. Green was not insensible to such 
kindness, and though he was so much better by the third 
day as to be able to rise, and come down to thank the ■ 
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ladies for their attention, he felt and expressed as much 
gratitude as if both his necessities and their services had 
been greater. Lady Mary received him with every ex¬ 
pression of kindness, and making him seat himself on the 
sofa beside her, spoke with interest o t the attack that had 
been made upon him, and both its causes and its con¬ 
sequences. 

“ Why, as to its causes,” replied Green ; “ why, your 
ladyship will see that I cannot well understand them. 
Doubtless, the rascals wanted my money or my watch, 
which is a good gold one; but yet, when I was down, 
they none of them tried to take anything from me. I 
wish to God I had had my sabre, for then it would have 
been another affair; but as it was, I had but time to fire 
one pistol, and a wonder it was that I had any pistols with 
me at all. I was going incog.-like about the horses, 
though the colonel knew very well what I was after, and 
said I was very right; indeed, he went as far as to say 
when I asked leave, that I was always thinking of the 
good of the service. But as I was saying, I was quite 
incog, and did not intend to appear military at all; only 
when 1 met Ensign' Williamson and his father, they said 
that there were a great many bad parties about, and tiiat 
they had heard of a great deal of mischief and plundering 
done down about the Tete de Flandre—-so I put my pistols 
in the holsters, which was nothing, as all the world ride 
with pistols here.” 

Adjutant Green’s style, as the reader may have obser-sigd, 
was in common conversation somewhat excursive tujd 
rambling, so that to Lady Mary and Helen his reasonings 
were not at all times quite clear, nor the connection 
between one idea and another perfectly evident. They 
were then both revolving this circumstance in their own 
minds, and internally feeling amused at the somewhat 
saltatory course of his thoughts, when he suddenly gave 
them a fresh instance of his propensity to leap by turn¬ 
ing to Helen, and observing, “ Talking of that, ma’am, 
you’ve been very kind indeed to me, and I should like to 
know whether you are not a daughter of that Captain 
Henry Adair, who was a grandson of the last Lord Adair, 
and who married pretty Miss Helen Beverley, daughter 
of Doctor Beverley, the Rector of Stoke Norton?" 

“The same precisely!” replied Helen; “my father is 
now Colonel Adair, and is with his regiment either in the 
town of Brussels itself, or very near it.” 
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Well. I know your father very well, Miss Helen," he 
continued; “ and I knew your good grandfather the rector 
—ay ! and your great-grandfather tiie old lord, too. My 
father, poor fellow, farmer Green, held a large farm at 
Stoke Norton; and I can say from my heart, that your 
good grandfather never took a farthing more than was 
right lor tithes in his life. But I can’t make out, Miss 
Helen, how it is they tell me you’re not rich.” 

Lady Pontypool coloured up to the eyes, and Lady 
Mary was a little uneasy ; but Helen was affected by no 
unpleasant emotion, at the mention of facts which she 
never attempted to conceal either from herself or from 
any one else ; and without one sign of annoyance she re¬ 
plied, “ We never were rich; but almost all my father 
had was lost in the beginning of this year by the failure 

of Mr.-, his agent; so we are poorer now than ever, I 

am sorry to say.” 

“ But I can’t make out that either,” persevered Ad¬ 
jutant Green. “ Why, did not your father come into one- 
half of your great-grandlkther’s property ? 1 always un¬ 
derstood so.” 

Helen shook her head with a faint smile : “ No, indeed, 
I believe not,” she said; “ my father offended him by his 
marriage, you know.” 

“Ay!” said Adjutant Green, “so he did, 1 remember 
—but yet, I think it’s a hard case—I can’t make it. out— 
that made no difference in the end. I know 1 shall tell 
Lord Adair so, the next time I see him.” 

Oh! no, indeed you had better not,” replied Helen; 
“ he is bound, I have heard, never to hold any comimm, 
.cation with my father, so that it would be all in vain.” jjg 

“ I do not know that, miss—but at all events l’il »ge 
and I only beg pardon for talking to you about your ted 
business in such a way.” the 

Shortly after, the gallant soldier took his leave fair 
retired to his own chamber. more 

By this time, La4|iMary had become so much ilonel 
tomed to the sceneafeund her, to the occasional dr, 
of military, and to the bustle and rumours of the di. 
that her alarm had worn off, and she was preparing t • 
break to Lady Pontypool, in the gentlest manner possible, 
her desire of going on to Brussels the next morning, 
when, to her surprise, ;$iady Pontypool, after a silence of 
ten minutes, and the accomplishment of five hundred 
stitches of her netting, broke forth with, “Don't you 
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think, Mary, that we bad better soon proceed to Brussels; 
I do not believe, my love, that we should be in any more 
danger there than here ?” ,. 

“ Nor 1 either, my dear aunt,” replied Mary; “ the 
Duke of Wellington will never suffer the French to come 
as far as Brussels, depend upon it; and 1 was jnst think¬ 
ing of proposing to you, and Helen, to set out early to¬ 
morrow. If we wait here in Ghent much longer, all our 
troops will be marching on, so that many of our friends 
we shall not see again before they face the enemy." 

Mary ended with a sigh as she thought of all that the 
meeting with the enemy of which she spoke might bring 
about. Deep below the sparkling surface of her general 
demeanour lay strong affections and feelings intense and 
acute;—and now, when such images rose up before her, 
when she pictured to herself the man who had gone forth 
to battle and to danger joyfully, because the hope of ob¬ 
taining her led him on,—and represented him falling on 
the field or dying of the wounds there received,—Mary 
Denham, gay, happy, thoughtless Mary Denham, as the 
world held her to be, felt but too keenly that a woman’s 
heart might break even under tiie weight of sorrows by 
no means uncommon in this world. 

It needed scarcely five minutes of such thought to 
make her resolve upon hurrying ou to Brussels with all 
speed ; and had it been possible, she would have sought 
the very battle-plain itself, in the midst of the strife—lor 
what, oh, what are woman’s fears, when matched against 
woman’s love ? The next morning,, then, at a very early 
raour, the courier set off in order to bespeak horses and 
werengage - apartments; and before seven o’clock in the 
betwning, the whole party followed, rolling on towards the 
were ;iftn capital as fast as fat Flemish horses could drag 
mindt. . The proportion of the disciplined and orderly now 
saltatco much greater than that of the doubtful and the 
them aent, that neither Mary nor Helen, nor even my Aunt 
ing to tool, entertained any alarm; arid the number of 
you’vesh faces which might be distinguished, and the sound 
kne Bnglish voices which might be heard from time to 
H'me, gave a home and familiar air to the whole. As they 
^approached Brussels, the swarms which covered the high¬ 
ways increased ; the augmented demand for every sort of 
necessary and luxury, occasioned by the presence of so 
many strangers in the capital, of course brought multi¬ 
tudes of ..the people from much more distant parts of the 
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country than usual to sell their goods while the market 
lasted; and gaily-deeked asses covered with vegetables, 
fowls, lambs, and even calves, were seen ambling along 
pressed by their eager masters and mistresses in the hope 
of gain; horses too, adorned with line black leather har¬ 
ness, and long peculiar carts, all similarly loaded, occupied 
the road; and ever and anon, with somewhat dusty ap¬ 
parel but gay and soldier-like demeanour, a regiment or 
a party of British soldiers were overtaken as they wound 
in and out amongst all the vehicles that obstructed the 
highway. 

Although the distance between Ghent and Brussels is 
so short, and no accident occurred to delay the carriages, 
yet Lady Mary and her party did not reach the capital 
till near three o’clock, so great was the difficulty of passing 
all the train that encumbered the road, and so much was 
the time consumed in the operation. At length, however, 
they entered Brussels, and began mounting that long and 
terrible hill which, in the midst of unrivalled lace and the 
most beautiful display of ‘lingerie ’ in the world, leads up 
from the lower to the higher town. 

In the course ol that hill, how many faces which had 
been accustomed to stare into Lady Mary’s carriage as it 
drove down St. James’ Street, stared into it in Brussels! 
Tt was scarcely possible to conceive-oneself not in England, 
and the number of her own “ex and country which she 
beheld at every corner relieved Mary’s heart of all tear, 
and soothed and pleased Helen, who, though she had ex¬ 
pressed no alarm, had not perhaps lelt it less. One or 
two hows did Lady Mary receive from gay-looking officers, 
as she was recognised by old acquaintances in driving 
through the town; and when at length the carriage 
dashed up to the inn, and turned into the high-arched 
gateway, the courier was in waiting to throw open the 
door; but beside him appeared ready to welcome the fair 
visitors three persons whose appearance there set more 
than one heart beating—-Lacy, Kennedy, and Colonel 
Adair! 
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CHAPTER XVHI. 

In Brussels, about the period of which We speak, in 
the widest of the three streets which lead down towards 
the church of St. Gudule, there was a very hand¬ 
some coffee-house, fitted up in the style of an English 
establishment of the same kind, and kept by a Dutchman 
who resided in Great Britain for some years during the 
French occupation of his native land, and in one of the 
boxes sat two personages a few evenings after the arrival 
of Helen and Lady Mary Denham in the Belgian capital. 
They were father and sou, and no other than John Wil¬ 
liamson, Esq., attorney-at-law, and Ensign John William¬ 
son, of the - regiment. . What had been the con¬ 

versation which had previously taken place becomes us 
not to inquire; but at the moment that we entered the 
room, the younger of the two was saying to the elder— 
“ Ay, but you know those very fine girls are always 
devilish shy at first. She’ll come to her senses, father, 
depend upon it—she'll not hold out—if she finds that she 
cannot do better.” 

“ Ay, but that is what I am afraid of!” responded Mr. 
Williamson, senior. “ She may think she can do better, 
and I tell you, Johnny, she must and shall marry you.” 

“ That she shall certainly,” answered the youth, “ if I 
can get her; and I am very sure that if I had her alone 
for a while every now and then, I could persuade her; for 
she was always very kind and gentle as a girl, and 1 have 
heard Laura and Wilhelmina say that they could get her 
to give them anything, or do anything, except what her 
father forbade her. But the difficulty is how to get her 
alone, for that Lady Mary Denham is not over civil.” 

“ Nor was she herself over civil, I think,” replied the 
lawyer; “ she was as cold as ice.” 

“ Ay, but that is all come on newly,” answered the son. 
“ Why I told you how very kind and all that she was just 
after the old colonel’s things were sold off', and what she 
said about you—that they could never repay you or suf¬ 
ficiently thank you for your kindness upon such an occa¬ 
sion. If I had asked her then, she would not have said 
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no; for slie’s very romantic, and would have done any¬ 
thing to show her gratitude." * 

“Ay, but the old colonel would have held out,” said 
the father; “ I knew well enough that one must bring bis 
pride thoroughly down, before one can do anything with 
him. That was the reason I had the whole stock sold— 
to bring down his cursed pride, and make him grateful to 
me at the same time. However, I don’t think she is so 
romantic as you fancy! I knew that scheme about Alton 
would fail.” 

“ Ay, but why did it fail ? ” cried the other; “ only be¬ 
cause 1 could not get hold of her before I was seen. I 
saw well enough when I called on them that day in Lon¬ 
don, that she expected a proposal, and wished Charles 
Lacy out of the way all the time ; and if I could have gob 
ten minutes’ speech of her down at Alton, She’d have been 
off with me, I’ll bet. Oh, hang it! what between the 
moonlight and the carriage-and-four, and the fun of the 
thing, which a woman always likes, she’d have been per¬ 
suaded. Now you sec this Lady Mary has tutored her, 
and made her tis cold and proud as herself. The only one 
who seemed kind and polite of the party this morning, 
was that old Lady Pontypoo!; and she got you into the 
corner, and was very attentive to you.” 

“Curse her attention!” cried the father, somewhat 
angrily ; “ why, she was asking me all manner of im¬ 
pertinent questions about tilings that she has nothing to 
do with : but if I find she has been inquiring elsewhere 
too closely, I must take other measures. I don’t think, 
John, you pressed the girl half close enough alter all.” 

“ \V hy, what would you have me do,” demanded the 
other, “with that Lady Mary sitting close beside her, and 
whenever I said anything civil to Helen, beginning to talk 
to her of something else? Very uncivil I thought it! 
and Helen Adair scarcely attended either; but she 
was afraid of showing one what she felt before them, I 
dare say.” 

“ Well, well, John, we must get on quicker than we 
have to-day,” answered the father, “ or we shall bring our 
eggs to a bad market, I fearso see to it, Johnny!” 

“ Oh, as for that, I do not care a d-,” answered the 

ensign; “ if she holds her head highland has got new 
notions into it, because Lady Mary calls her cousin, she 
may just carry it which way she likes; there are other 
girls as handsome, who will be very glad to have me I 
» in 
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know, and with better fortunes top—and you know, father, 
that’s the best after all—so she may live and learn, you 
know.” 

“You are a fool, John!” replied his father, tenderly; 
“ you always.were a fool; you think you see a threat way, 
and you are as blind as a mole. l)o you fancy, you foolish 
fellow, that I want yon to marry the girl because she lias a 
pretty face, that you may have a race of beggars to call 
me grand-papa V .Nonsense, you cTolt! I want you to 
marry her because—properly managed, as I know now to 
manage it—your marriage with her may make your for¬ 
tune—ay, put us all in a situation which we never could 
get hold of anyway else.” 

“ But where the deuce she should get the fortune, 1 do 
not see,” answered the son; “if it were not that the old 
lord had got an heir, she might one day come into the 
money there; but at present, she lias not a rap 1 have un¬ 
derstood ; and Henry Adair will keep her out of the 
other.” 

“ Never you mind that,” replied the father. “ Let, me 
alone to know where money lies. I tell yon, that your 
marriage with her would be worth more than twenty 
thousand a-year to you. I have not been working to 
bring it about all this time for nothing, and 1 have been 
labouring so hard for that one purpose, that if it had not 
been for tliat consummate, interfering, sentimental puppy, 
Charles Lacy, i would have brought them to such terms 
before this time, that you would have bad the ring on her 
finger a month ago. But tell me, John, you saw Captain 
Lacy there one morning* didn’t you : You don’t think be 
has a hankering after the girl, ell V do you ?” 

As he spoke, the swing door of the coffee-room gave a 
slight squeak, followed by the sound of some steps, and a 
gruff voice, demanding in French some punch. The father 
listened, but the sounds ceased as the strangers took their 
places; and the son replied, speaking of Jjaey, “ Oh no! 
not he ! he’s to be married to that Lady Mary. 1 heard 
my friend, Lord John Blackhead), in our regiment, say, 
that he had been told so by old Lady Poqtypool herself'; 
and laugh heartily at Lady Mary running after him over 
here.” 

“ Well well, if that he the case, we shall soon manage 

e Other girl,” replied the father, lowering his tone a 
_Jtle at first, on account of the strangers. “ I must try 
means to get her father to send her away from these people 
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back to England, for they will teach her to think herself a 
very great person, and throw every obstacle in the way; 
and* if I cannot persuade the old gentleman to do it—I must 
try other means, that’s all. I say, John, you’ve been some 
time in the army; now are you up to a coup do main— 
dare you venture a bold stroke for a wife, my boy ?" 

“ Why, 1 suppose 1 dare venture as hold a stroke as 
another man," replied the ensign ; “ but J * ’’ink it is al¬ 
ways better not to take one without necessity, either.” 

“ Ay, ay ! but when they come in your way never hesi¬ 
tate, John," retorted his father. “ 1 always thought so 
from a hoy; and I can tell you, that if it had not been for 
one or two bold strokes when I was a youth of your own 
age, you would never have been Ensign John Williamson, 
and heir to two thousand a-year. But I'll make you licit 
to more before 1 have done with you, John, it you will but 
follow my advice—that I will.” 

“ Oh, that I will, of course, sir,” answered the son; 
“ only let me see my way clearly, and 1 will do anything, 
because 1 do like the girl. I was only thinking, you know, 
sir, that one must be cautious; lor you know when we laid 
our plan down at Alton, 1 had very near got into a scrape. 
I have a great notion that Lacy has an idea of who it was 
he ran after through the park so sharply, for he was curst 
cool when I saw last the other day, so we must mind what 
wc are about.” 

“ Ay, ay ! but we are in another country now,” replied 
his father, “ and we may have a thousand opportunities. 
Besides, my hoy, 1 am beginning to fancy that this may 
he our last chance ; so we must make a hold hit, or lose 
all; not only the twenty thousand a-year, but perhaps all 
I have got into the bargain. I have not seen the old colonel 
yet; hut when I do see him, I will press him home ; and 
if.he do not come to terms, I will find means to make him 
repent it.” 

Tims proceeded the conversation, milt a strong looking 
towards self-interest characterising it throughout, hut with 
no such clear and distinct reference to persons and tilings 
as to enable any one not previously acquainted with the 
circumstances to detect the latent plans ol' .Messrs. Wil¬ 
liamson, father and son. A shrewd person overhearing 
their conversation might, indeed, by no very remote pro¬ 
cess of reasoning, have learned to inter tiiat Monsieur 
'W illiamson pore was a confirmed rogue, and that Monsieur 
Williamson fils, with an inferior capacity, was neverthe- 
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less filially desirous of treading in the steps of his parent: 
but that was all. Still, when two or three more persons 
of different kinds entered the estaminet, the two who had 
first tenanted it began to sip their beverage with more 
alacrity, continuing their conference in disjointed sentences 
only, and tiiat in a low tone. At length the quiet of the 
estaminet was disturbed by a loud and authoritative voice, 
though the body from which it proceeded was unseen, pro¬ 
nouncing these warning words, “ I’ll tell you what, Mr. 
Williamson! If you are a gentleman, as I take you to be, 
behave as such, and act according- ly." 

The suing door of the estaminet creaked, and squeaked, 
and rattled ; and after having gazed a moment in his 
father's face with looks of horror and astonishment, Ensign 
John Williamson started up just in time to see a pair of 
broad unghostly shoulders making their exit from the room. 
Thu lather vowed that such a speech was very unhand¬ 
some, very ungentlemanly indeed ; and in his bluffiest and 
most bullying tone declared, while he sat quite still in the 
box, that if he could discover who it was he would horse¬ 
whip him. The son grinned, and observed, that he did 
not think it was a liorscwhippable person; and the con¬ 
versation returned to other subjects, but was now carried 
on in a whisper across the table. It ended, however, in 
the father expressing his determination to go that moment 
to see the old colonel, and if possible to bring matters to 
an issue. 

With Colonel Adair matters were brought sooner to an 
issue than Mr. Williamson thought, lie found the old 
officer at home, and alone, exactly as he could have wished, 
hut not exactly in the most desirable frame of mind for his 
purpose. As he entered the small apartment in which the 
old officer was sitting, Colonel Adair rose up before him 
as tall, and as straight, and as stiff as a Cyprus tree. Ho 
pointed to no chair, he uttered no words of greeting ; but 
to Mr. Williamson’s salutation, replied, “ hum I" and put 
his hands behind his back to avoid the grasp of the attor¬ 
ney’s fist. Nothing daunted, however, the lawyer attri¬ 
buted all signs of coolness to “ some of the old gentleman’s 
queer ways,” cast himself into a seat, arid while Colonel 
Adair stood still, proceeded to tell him of various matters, 
some real, some fictitious, which had brought him to 
Brussels. 

“ I am happy, sir,” replied Colonel Adair in return, 
“ that you have come, and I am happy that 1 have seen 
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yon, inasmuch as what is disagreeable is always better 
brought to an end at once; and I have much wished to 
tell you, that I look upon the part yon have acted between 
Lord Methwyn and myself as most unhandsome, and un- 
gentlemanly; and, consequently, that 1 do not intend to 
have the honour of knowing you any more.” 

The grizzled gray bristles of Mr. Williamson’s head rose 
up on end with surprise. Had he visited the post-oifice 
that morning, no such convulsion of his full of liair might 
have taken place, as we shall show hereafter; hut, having 
convinced himself that in their last conversation he had 
contrived thoroughly to persuade Colonel Adair of his 
good wishes towards him, he was astonished in no moderate 
degree at a salutation so little either expected or agreeable. 
He never was long, however, without a reply: “Very 
odd !” he said, “ very odd, indeed ! But I sec, my dear 
colonel, that you have suffered yourself again to be de¬ 
ceived, and me to be misrepresented—though I am sure I 
have given you proof enough of my regard, and all that 
sort of thing.” 

“ Sir, I have not been deceived,” replied Colonel Adair ; 
“ you have not been misrepresented, unless your own 
hand-writing has deceived me and misrepresented you. 
Lord Methwyn, in justification of himself, put your letter 
to him regarding my affairs into my own hands, and I now 
know precisely where to look for the source of all the un¬ 
pleasant things which have occurred within the last three 
or four months." 

“ lie did, did ho ? ” cried the astounded, but not abashed 
and unabashable Mr. Williamson ; “ he showed you my 
letter! very unhandsome, indeed, I must say! very un- 
' handsome indeed!” 

“ Very unhandsome, indeed, to write it! ” replied Colonel 
Adair, “ but not in tlie least to show it, when he found 
that the writer wished to fix upon him the imputation of 
the actions which that letter prompted.’’ 

11 Why, what the devil would you have had me do ? ” 
cried Mr. Williamson, in a loud and heated tone—for he 
was one of those people whom we may call blunt hypocrites, 
for the gcuus hypocrite is full of varieties—“ what the devil 
would you have had me do ? Lord Methwyn demanded 
my opinion of your solvability, should! not have felt like a 
scoundrel if I told my principal that you were solvent when 
you Were not? What the devil would you have had me 
do ? ” 
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“In the first [.'.ice, sir,” replied Colonel Adair, sternly, 

I would have you not use the terra 1 what the devil ’ to 
me; and in regard to the past, I would have excused you 
for writing what you did to Lord Methvvyn, had you not 
affected to blame the conduct that yon prompted. 1 would 
have excused your telling that gentleman that I could not 
and would not pay his rent, if you had not always expressed 
tome your conviction that I could and would. In short, sir, I 
would have excused either story, had you not told the other; 
but having told both, I look upon you in the light which 
you may imagine. On these points I am satisfied, and 
therefore discussion upon them is useless; but there arc 
one or two others into which it may be still my duty to in¬ 
quire.” 

“ As you please, sir,” replied Mr. Williamson, finding 
that high tones would not do, and yet not choosing to sink 
too rapidly ; “ and yet I cannot help feeling a good deal 
grieved that our long acquaintance should thus end, be¬ 
cause 1 have been compelled to do my duty. 1 think I 
must have known you now, colonel, some thirty—nay, 
some, forty years,” he added, seeing the old gentleman’s 
eye flash at the name of duty, and willing to lead him away 
from the impressions produced by an ill-chosen word ; for 
Mr. Williamson was a practical physiognomist, as l'ar as 
reading accurately and rapidly the expressions as they 
passed over the countenances of those with whom lie spoke 
went, and adapting his own words and conduct to the emo¬ 
tions he perceived there. “ It is a long acquaintance, 
colonel, and I think you never had cause to find fault with 
me before ; and in this business I am sure you cannot sus¬ 
pect me of any latent design of injuring the family, into 
which it is my strongest wish, and would be my greatest 
pride, that my son and heir should marry." 

• “"What arc your motives, sir,” replied Colonel Adair, 
■**I do not and cannot discover. Your actions in this in¬ 
stance speak for themselves. As, however, sir, you have 
again referred to my daughter, let me say, that where her 
( happiness is concerned I shall never make any opposition. 
’I have paid so dear for happiness of the same kind myself, 
that I value it too highly to trifle with that of my child. 
Your son has occasionally seen a good deal of her. What 
may be her feelings towards him I cannot tell, for I have 
not spoken to her on the subject; but to-morrow I will 
take an opportunity of doing so. Her wishes shall have 
full influence; but if I find that they do not lead her in 
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the wiv you suppose, 1 must desire the acquaintance to be 
dropped : and now, sir, I will wish you good morning, for 
my horse is at the door, and regimental business calls me 
hence.” 

The tone, the look, the manner, did not admit a word 
more, and the only consideration for Mr. Williamson was, 
whether he should sulk, or bully, or enact injured inno¬ 
cence. 'flic latter expedient prevailed, and was chosen; 
and exclaiming with a sigh, “Well, colonel! well! you 
will one day do me justice !” he took his hat and left the 
room. “ We shall get matters brought round," he thought; 
“ the old colonel is a hasty man, but it is like a wood tiro 
—his auger very hot, and very bright, and very soon over: 
and now for the post-office ; 1 wonder if they have sent me 
the newspapers ?” They had not; and when lie applied at 
the post, only one thick letter, written on thick paper, 
sealed with a large splatcby seal, and containing evidently 
another sheet, was handed to him, witli a demand upon his 
purse which made him give the writer to the devil, lie 
was too cautious a man to open a letter in the streets, and 
he therefore waited till he hpd reached his own hotel, and 
his own room therein. There, however, he shut the door 
and broke the seal, when, to his surprise, horror, and 
astonishment, he read the following words:— 

“Messrs. Strongbotham, Stcadygo, and Standfast pre¬ 
sent their compliments to Mr. Williamson, and beg to for¬ 
ward to him the inclosed from Lord Methwyn, and to 
inform him that, as his lordship is pleased to place his 
future law business in their hands, they will be obliged to 
him if he will cause to be prepared a clear statement of his 
account since the last settlement, in order to its speedy and 
final arrangement. Messrs. S., S., and S. also request that 
Mr. 'Williamson, as soon as lie can make it coiivemcnt.,to 
return to England, would have the goodness to hand over 
to them all leases, contracts, covenants, agreements, wills, 
testaments, marriage-settlements, papers, memoranda, ac¬ 
counts, statements, bills iu chancery, deeds, papers, and 
documents of every kind, sort, and description whatsoever, 
belonging to Lord Methwyn, which he may happen to have, 
iu iiis care or custody at this present time.” 

“ Unin! ” murmured Mr. 'Williamson, “ ruin 1 clear two 
thousand a-year out of pocket; ” and mechanically he 
opened the inclosure from Lord Methwyn. It contained but 
few words, and was tp the following effect:—“ Mr. Wil¬ 
liamson having thought fit not only to act to a tenant of 
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Lord Methwyn in a far more severe manner than any direc¬ 
tions authorised him to do, hut also, in order to screen 
himself, having chosen to calumniate his employer, he can¬ 
not be surprised that Lord Methwyn is determined to re¬ 
move his agency and law business from his hands. He is 
accordingly desired to render his accounts since Juno last, 
and to give over all papers he may possess of Lord Meth- 
wyn’s to Messrs. Stronghotham, Steadygo, and Standfast, 
solicitors, No.-, Gray’s Inn." 

“ That cursed old rascal has been my ruin,” cried Mr. 
Williamson, “ but I’ll be revenged on him. lie does not 
know how much I have him in my power. But I will make 
him pay for what he takes away now, or I will know the 
reason why. I won’t wait a minute—I will go directly; 
but I had better answer these letters first, too ;’’—and 
down he sat to reply in a calm tone of professional plausi¬ 
bility to the antagonist lawyers, while to Lord Methwyn he 
answered in a very different manner, humbly assuring him 
that he had been misrepresented and traduced; that 
though, of course, he bowed humbly to his lordship’s deci¬ 
sion, yet, being taken quite j^y surprise, and engaged in 
Brussels in pursuing a matter oi infinite consequence, he 
could not at the moment fulfil his lordship’s wishes. In 
the meantime he declared that he had not a word to say 
against his lordship’s resolution, and yet he believed that if 
allowed to justify himself, he could in short say a great 
deal against it. 

Now, in truth, Mr. John Williamson, attorney-at-law, 
did not in the least imagine or believe that anything he 
could say would alter Lord Methwyn’s decision, lie had 
known the peer some twenty years, and he was a shrewd 
and observing man, so that he knew those parts of Lord 
Methwyn’s character which had rubbed against himself in 
professional matters, as well as the peer did himself. lie 
was well aware that his lordship was not a person to be 
moved by solicitations, deceived by unproved assertions, 
or taken in by affected contritions and apology. With Lord 
Methwyn lie could neither bully, nor cajole, nor finesse. 
The only thing he had ever seen act upon his lordship as 
a sedative was time, and to time he determined to leave 
him, avoiding all further communication with Messrs. 
Stronghotham, Steadygo, and Standfast as he would have 
done with a pest-house, and providing diligently against 
the worst future that could possibly happen, by an active 
employment of the golden present. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Nearly about the same time that Mr. Williamson ap¬ 
proached the door of Colonel Adair’s dwelling, Adjutant 
Green walked up—or rather marched up—for his whole 
demeanour, step, carriage, countenance, was not only that 
of a military man, hut of a military man in the actual ex¬ 
ercise of his profession, determined to break the square 
opposed to him, or carry the scarcely practicable breach, 
or scale the well-defended wall—he marched up then to 
the door of the handsome house which Lady Mary lien- 
ham tenanted in Brussels, and bringing his left shoulder 
forward, rang at the hell. There was a carriage at the 
door, as if waiting for the ladies to go out, hut Adjutant- 
Green did not mind that. There was a speech lurking in 
his throat behind the ‘ velum pendulum palati,’ and there 
was determination in his countenance; and, as we have 
said, he inarched up to the door, brought his left shoulder 
forward, and rang the bell. When a servant appeared, 
he first asked for Miss Adair, as her idea happened to be 
uppermost in his mind at the moment; hut being told 
that she was out, he paused to revolve whom lie should 
next demand to see, Lady Mary Denham or his own niece 
Louisa, lie was going to speak about other people’s 
business, however, and therefore Louisa was not tiic fit 
person ; hut ere he could decide, the servant brought the 
controversy in his mind to a close by repeating that Miss 
Adair had gone out to sec sights with Lady Mary, hut 
that Lady Pontypool was at home, though she too was 
going out directly. Lady Pontypool was the very person. 
He had heard her call Miss Adair her cousin Helen, and 
her dear child, and a great many other kindly names ; he 
knew that she w r as very much loved and esteemed by 
everybody, and as there was nothing at all awful in my 
Aunt Pontypool, he begged to see her lor two minutes. 

There was nobody in the drawing-room, and Adjutant 
Green walked to the window with his sabre under his arm, 
and gazed out. The moment after there was the creaking 
of a pair of old lady’s shoes, and turning round, he found 
iumseif in the presence of my Aunt Pontypool. Notr, 
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Adjutant Green had a good deal to say, but when taten 
out of the regular routine of regimental business, with the 
simple exception of a few animated soul-stirring words on 
the field of battle, which he got heaven knows whence or 
how, if it were not from the depths of his own lion-like 
heart; he was anything but an eloquent man, as the 
reader is doubtless by this time fully aware. On the 
other hand, Lady Pontypool was one of those people who 
have in their own mind an explanation ready for every¬ 
thing that is said to them—dark or pellucid, conveyed in 
a hint or explained at length, they are sure to find a 
meaning in.it right or wrong; and that not from any over¬ 
weening vanity in their own powers of comprehension, but 
from a tender consideration lor the feelings of others, pre¬ 
venting them from offering such an insult to any one’s 
powers ol narration as to ask for a further elucidation of 
an obscure tale. It may easily be conceived, therefore, 
that of all people on the earth two persons could hardly 
have been chosen less likely to understand each other 
than Adjutant Charles Green and the Dowager Lady 
Pontypool. 

The lady pointed to a chair, and declared that she was 
very happy to see Mr. Green, hoped that he was quite 
recovered, and asked when he had arrived at Brussels. 
He, on his part, sat down with his f'oraging-cap in his left 
hand, his right foot and leg extended, his left drawn under 
the chair, and his sabre still under his left arm. In this 
position, and with the line of his back forming an angle of 
forty-five with the upright back of the chair as he stooped 
forward to bring the organ of speech nearer to Lady Pon¬ 
typool, from whom he had seated himself at a respectful 
distance, he proceeded to reply politely to her polite in¬ 
quiries. lie then added, that though he should certainly 
have come to offer his thanks for the kindness which had 
been shown him at Ghent, he had, on the present occa¬ 
sion, a little bit of business to speak of. As Lady Ponty¬ 
pool had no apprehensions of a proposal, she merely 
bowed her head with an approving smile, and he pro¬ 
ceeded. 

“ I wished to speak to you, my lady,” he said, “ about 
that dear, pretty young lady, Miss Adair, who is so kind 
and gentle, my little Louisa says.” 

“ She is indeed ! ” answered Lady Pontypool with affec¬ 
tionate warmth, “ she is as amiable and sweet-tempered 
a'young person as any in the world, and would do as 
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much good as any one, if she had hut the means, poor 
girl.” 

“Ay! that’s what I was thinking,” replied Adjutant 
Green. “ I was afraid that she and the old colonel were 
hut poorly off, and that’s what I call very hard ; I don’t 
see w hy that should be at all.” 

“ No, nor I either, Mr. Green,” replied Lady Pontypool 
in a sad tone ; “ but you know we must not arraign the in¬ 
scrutable decrees of Providence.” Adjutant Green re¬ 
mained puzzled, and Lady Pontypool went ort. “ I 
myself have been subjected to terrible vicissitudes in 
this state of being, but I try to bear my afffiotion with 
perfect resignation to the will of the Almighty, who knows 
what is best lor me.” 

“ lie is commander-in-chief, madam,” replied Adjutant 
Green, “and I know better than to grumble at his orders. 
Our duty is to obey, and I am sure the -colonel knows 
better than to say a word ; but if I understand you right, 
my lady, you meant to say that they had had losses—the 
colonel, 1 mean.” 

“Oh, sad losses indeed!” replied Lady Pontypool; 
“ he lost his wife, poor thing, some four or five years 
ago; a sweet creature she was, and he mourned for her 
very much, though she cost him his fortune, poor man.” 

“Ay, indeed!” cried Green, as if a new light was 
breaking upon him, “ so that was it! Why, you see, my 
lady, 1 thought it was very strange-like, and just this 
morning I beard that old scoundrel Williamson talking 
in a very scoundrelly way, it struck me, to that young 
scoundrel his son. 1 began to suspect something wrong, 
do you see, my Lady Pontypool, for 1 knew all about the 
matter long ago, and 1 thought it very likely that the old 
rascal—that is Williamson—might be cogging to cheat the 
good colonel and his daughter; do you understand, my 
lady?” 

“ Oh, quite well, quite well,” replied Lady Pontypool. 
“ He is, 1 believe, a very bad man indeed, that William¬ 
son—at least I have heard Charles say so—and I dare say 
he is capable of cheating anybody ; 1 am sure he looks it; 
bat I wonder how to prevent it, for I am sure I would do 
anything I could to put poor Helen more at her ease, for 
she is a dear, sweet girl indeed.” 

“ Why, as to the matter of putting her more at her ease, 
poor young lady,” replied he, “here’s her father’s first- 
cousin, Lqrd Adair, in this very city; I saw him and his 
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son yesterday. He's running over with riches, they tell 

me, and I don’t see why-” 

He paused and hesitated, and Lady Pontypool chimed 
in. “I am sure if I could do anything i would. Mr. 
Green, and I am very much obliged to you for speaking to 
me about it. Lord Adair is a relation of mine and of 
Mary’s too, and if yon thought I could do anything, and 

would only tell me how to set about it-” 

“ Why, my lady, I would go and see how the land 
lies,” answered he. “ I would go and ask, you know! 
If all’s right, why, well, no harm’s done; but your lady¬ 
ship knows much better about the matter than I do. You 
can judge yourself; I only think, why, here’s the one poll¬ 
ing in riches, and the other in poverty— that’s all.” 

“ Oh, I'll go—T have no objection to go,” said Lady 
Pontypool, “ I’ll go this minute, but only do tell me, Mr. 
Green, what would you have me say.” 

“ Why, ma’am,” replied he, “ why, really I don’t know. 
Why, I’d just Bay to him, ‘ If you’re a gentleman, as I 
take you to be, behave as such, and act according-ly. ’ ” 

11 So I will, I declare,” said Lady Pontypool, plucking 
up courage at the words put into her mouth. “ So I will, 
1 declare—but tell me, Mr. Green, whereabouts my cousin 
Adair lives, and I will go directly, for the sooner a dis¬ 
agreeable thing is over the better. The carriage is at the 
door, and I have nothing else to do.” 

Adjutant Green, letting his sabre drop by his side, took 
a pen and ink, and in a good clerk-like hand, which none 
could write better than himself, he put down the address. 
He then brought his right shoulder forward, saluted Lady 
Pontypool, forced the pass between a sola-table, two 
chaise-longues, and a china-jar, and effected his retreat by 
the door in a very soldier-like and masterly manner, feel¬ 
ing that in the interview just over he had achieved a feat 
as gallant and daring as that of Norman Ramsay at Puentes 
d’Onoro. 

In the meanwhile, Lady Pontypool proceeded to lier 
carriage, and her carriage proceeded in search of Lord 
Adair, turning through a number of small streets, till at 
length it stopped at the door of a house between a petty 
restaurant and a lace-shop, Lady Pontypool thought of 
her cousin’s princely fortune, and looked up at the 
dwelling, which was neither princely nor gentlemanly; 
but the bell being rung, and a little sickly-looking, dirty 
■girl having run out from the ground floor, which was iu- 
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habited by bootmakers, and from which issued forth a dull 
thumping of leather and a smell of tan, Lady Pontypool 
was told that there was a Milor lodging on the first floor, 
and that she would find a bell. She accordingly mounted 
the stairs, followed by a footman; and there, at the first 
landing-place, she certainly did find a long thick cord, 
with a knot at the end thereof, which, on being pulled, 
produced a sound within the room beyond, not unlike that 
of the bell wherewith one wether is generally tormented 
iu every flock of sheep. A French man-servant opened 
the door, and in answer to her inquiries, informed her 
that Lord Adair was within, and she was accordingly 
ushered into'his presence. 

Lady Pontypool had not seen Lord Adair for many 
.years; and when she had seen him, he was a tall, thin, 
good-looking man, of forty-five or fifty, with a narrow, 
keen-looking countenance, having but little contour in it; 
but at the same time, with fine dark eyes enough, good 
teeth, and well-formed features. She could hardly have 
recognised the person before her, when she entered the 
little salon in which he was sitting. He was approaching 
the age of seventy, but his old age was no way green. 
His cheeks were pale, and somewhat withered, and his 
thin white hair fell flat and lanky over his forehead and 
ears. His eyes were still fine, bat the good teeth were 
gone, and the sharp and prominent nose had been left 
standing alone, from the desertion of the cheeks by which 
it had at one time been kept in countenance. In point of 
dress, his lordship was below his station. He had a large 
white muslin cravat bound round his neck in manifold 
folds, making the throat look somewhat thicker than the 
head which surmounted it: and to this he added a well- 
cut blue coat, rather old, but still good; and a yellow 
waistcoat, which had been often washed. Nevertheless, 
no one could mistake him for anything but a gentleman by 
birth and education; and when he saw Lady Pontypool 
he laid down his pen, closed a folio hook of figures to 
which lie had been adding, and led the good old lady to a 
chair with the suavity and grace of days gone by. He 
recollected her immediately, though the attempt at an¬ 
nouncing her name made by his French servant only 
served to shadow her identity iu mystery. 

The conversation was soon begun under such circum¬ 
stances, and Lord Adair apologised for not having waited 
upon Lady Pontypool when he was last in London; “ But, 
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to tell the truth,” he said, “ since my poor wife’s death, I 
have given up all society; and, indeed, having no one to 
look after my affairs but myself, I find plenty to do, and 
the necessity of proper economy in my expenses compels 
me to limit very much my intercourse with the world.” 

“ But, my good lord and cousin,” replied Lady Polity- 
pool, “ I always thought yon were very happily situated 
in point of fortune—1 thought you were rich.” 

“ llich! ” cried he, “ Oh no, no, indeed, you are quite 
mistaken! and, besides, there are so many expenses which 
are not apparent to the eye of the general world, that 
even were I rich—which Heaven knows I am not—I should 
find means ol spending all that 1 ought to spend, and 
more too, a great deal." 

“Indeed!” said Lady Fontypool, her hopes in Helen’s 
favour beginning to cool. “I thought, as your family 
was so small, that you had plenty of money to spare, my 
lord!” 

“ Money to spare ! ” cried he with a laugh, “ good Lady 
Pontypool, how could you dream of such a thing ? you 
forget my r son, a young man now of two-and-twenty. He 
must have this thing, he must have that; lie must have 
his servant (though 1 am sure one servant could do very 
well for him and me) ; he must have his horse—not that 
I mean to say he is not a very good boy—a very good boy 
indeed; and his only passion is running about the country: 
hut even travelling in diligence and stage coaches is very 
expensive. He costs me full six hundred a-year, one way 
or another, and I cannot live for much less myself.” 

“Six hundred a-year, my dear cousin!” cried Lady 
Ponty'pool, “when I know you have upwards of forty 
thousand per annum yourscli. Is it not true ?” 

“ Forty thousand per annum!” cried the peer, “ not so 
much, not so much; I am Bure I have not near forty thou¬ 
sand per annum—uo, not near, all deductions made.” 

Now, good Lady Pontypool was in no shape of way a 
woman of the world; but, nevertheless, she had heard 
more than once of her worthy cousin’s avarice, dnd his 
words were so very little like truth, that even she saw the 
miser peeping through his thin disguise, and her spirit was 
aroused to fight the battles of poor Helen Adair. She 
therefore replied, “ Well, well, my good lord, we will not 
talk of a thousand or two, but it is clear to me that you 
have a great deal more than you want, and I am come to 
‘•opeak to you about a young relation, who has a great deal 
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less than she ought. Do you know that Helen Adair, the 
daughter of your cousin, the colonel, is now living with 
my niece Mary Denham, and that she and her father both 
are not in the situation they ought to be, il'right and jus¬ 
tice had been done'them?” 

Lord Adair turned first as white as a piece of Coleraine 
linen, then as red as a chimney-pot, and then as brown as 
brown holland. He stared at Lady Pontypoof—lie gasped; 
and she, knowing that there are many men who are highly 
indignant at having poor relations, was angry with him in her 
turn, and went on in a way that did not at all tend to calm 
or tranquillize him. “You know very well, my lord,” she 
continued, “that the colonel ought to have had the India 
fortune, while you had the family estates; 1 know all that 
story as well as you do yourself, and therefore the least 
you can do now is to come forward and put your relatives 
at their case—so I think, and there are other people that 
think so too.” 

Lord Adair rubbed his. spectacles upon his sleeve, and 
then demanded in a low tone, “ And pray, Lady Ponty- 
pool, what persons do you allude to—I mean who was it 
prompted yon to honour me with this visit, and to speak 
in these terms? Was it Colonel Adair himself, or his 
daughter, or who?” 

“It was neither,” replied the old lady, “/or they know 
nothing about it; but it was some one.who seems to un¬ 
derstand the whole matter too; ” and for the first time she 
began to wonder how Adjutant Green did understand the 
whole so well—“ it ivas no other than Adjutant Green of 
the-dragoons.” 

Lord Adair started up with such violence that he over¬ 
throw the chair behind him, which broke its own back in 
the fall; and though with inveterate habit more strong 
than Nature herself, he picked up the piece ot furniture, 
and re-adjusted the fractured parts as skilfully as if he had 
been all liis life a surgeon to old mahogany ; yet tire mo¬ 
ment he had done, agitation again look possession of him, 
and he ended his interrupted start by walking vehemently 
up and down the room. 

At length, pausing opposite to Lady Pontypool, he asked 
her in a tone less agitated than his manner, hut shaken 
and low nevertheless, “Pray, madam, what did he say?” 

“ Why, my lord,” she replied, “ he said that if you were 
a gentleman, as every one knows you ore, you would show 
yourself one on the present occasion.” 
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There was a sufficient smack of Adjutant Green left in 
Lady Pontypool’s version of his speech to show Lord 
Adair whence it came ; and, again very much agitated, ho 
paced the room, till prudence began to get the better of 
surprise, and sitting down ho remained for a moment or 
two silent, while Lady Pontvpool, having exhausted her 
eloquence, did the wisest thing she ever had done in her 
life, and remained silent also. 

“ Well, madam,” he said at length, “ this is an extra¬ 
ordinary application after such a length of time. Let me 
know what you wish me to do ? ” 

Now Lady Pontypool had not exactly considered that 
question, and like many a much more capricious person 
than her own good self, she did not exactly know what she 
wished. “ Why,” she said at length, “ why, 1 think you 
Lad better sec the colonel yourself, my lord.” 

“ That I cannot do, madam,” be replied, “ for if I will¬ 
ingly see him I lose the whole property at once—so you 
see that’s impossible—it would be giving it up outright!” 

“ Well, then, my lord, said Lady Pontypool, a bright 
thought striking her, “ the prohibition does not affect your 
son. Let him see Colonel Adair, and speak upon the 
business.” 

“My son—my son—” said Lord Adair, hesitating—“no 
my son does not know anything of—of-—business—and I 
am sure l do not know bow to-" 

“ Well, but my lord,” cried Lady Pontypool, her bright 
thought brightening into one of her brightest plans, “well, 
but my lord, suppose that your son w ere to see Miss 
Adair. 1 declare that is the test scheme after all—lor 
Helen is one of the most beautiful girls that you can con¬ 
ceive, and if they were to fall in love with one another, 
which is very likely, how delightful that would be !—I am 
sure that you would like your son to marry.” 

“ Certainly,” replied Lord Adair; and after a moment's 
thought, during which the expense of weddings, and the 
necessary settlements upon his son, balanced themselves 
against a thousand other considerations, he added, “ cer¬ 
tainly, I have always wished him to marry lor the sake of 
keeping up the family, and 1 dare say this Miss Adair is a 
good manager too, being brought up on but little; and 
then too, it will set the other affair at rest as you say—in¬ 
deed, I think it not a bad plan, Lady Pontypool," and lie 
rubbed his hands while meditating its advantages; but 
then he added, “ I think, however, it will be as well to 
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suspend all discussion, and not to say a word to my son 
about the matter, but just to let him meet his fair cousin 
in society, and we may try quietly to bring about a match 
between them, without mentioning the India fortune at all.” 

“ Oh, certainly, certainly,” replied Lady Pontypool, de¬ 
lighted with her own plan and its success so far; but at the 
same time, desirous of displaying what knowledge of 
human nature she possessed, she added, “ we had better 
not mention such a thing as a match even to either party, 
for I have always remarked, that that is the very way to 
prevent such a thing from proceeding. Now, there is 
Charles Lacy, who will undoubtedly marry Mary—if I 
had not taken the greatest pains to prevent it being talked 
of to either the one or the other it would have all beeh 
spoiled.” 

Lord Adair agreed with her in these views perfectly, 
and he farther added, that he expected the return of his 
son every moment, so that if Lady Pontypool would stay 
a few minutes he could be introduced to her at once. 
To this she readily consented, determined in her own 
mind to bring about the first meeting between Helen and 
her young relative as speedily as possible. She waited 
then very anxiously for the appearance of young Henry 
Adair, longing to see whether his personal appearance 
■would afford a good foundation for that love which she 
had pre-resolved that Helen should conceive for him. 
She was not long kept in suspense, for the young man was 
already behind the time at which he had promised to re¬ 
join his father, and in a few minutes a hasty step running 
up the stairs, and a loud ringing at the bell, spoke his 
arrival. The next moment he entered the room, and 
Lady Pontypool was satisfied. He was a slight young man, 
not very tail, but still above the middle height, very well 
and very gracefully formed, and, as was the case with all 
his family, bearing gentleman written in legible characters 
upon his brow. His face was peculiarly handsome, his 
eyes large and dark, the rest of his features small, his 
chin rounded, and, if anything, a little too projecting, his 
brow broad and noble, and the dark clustering black hair 
flowing round it in soft massy curls. His complexion 
was brown and rather pale, and his beard was strongly 
marked fob one so young, while his whiskers, dark and 
curling, had been suffered to grow, though to no immo¬ 
derate length. He paused when he saw Lady Pontypool, 
but then again advanced to the table, and leaning his 
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bent knuckles upon it, with his person gracefully inclined, 
he turned bis dark lustrous eyes upon his father for a 
moment in silence, with a look of thoughtful affection, 
while, upon the shrunk and sharp features of the old peer 
rested an expression of proud satisfaction, which ex¬ 
plained sufficiently to Lady Pontypool the silence which 
he kept also. 

“ I have come back, sir, if you want me,” said the son 
at length : “ I shall remain in the next room till you are 
ready.” 

“No, no, Harry!” said his father; “you must stay 
here. This is a relation of ours, kindly come to visit me. 
Tiiis is Lady Pontypool. Lady Pontypool, permit me to 
introduce you to my son Henry.” 

The good lady gave him her hand, expressing how much 
pleasure she had in seeing him, and the young man, 
taking a seat beside her, entered at once into conversa¬ 
tion, with considerable powers of language, but with an 
original and peculiar tram of ideas, expressed without the 
least apparent consciousness of singularity, but as if there 
was a necessity of their being spoken, which he himself 
had no power to resist. 

Lord Adair spoke not, but looked on, proud and 
pleased; and Lady Pontypool, who did not understand 
one half, thought it all very odd but very clever, and 
ended l>y asking her young cousin to dinner on the follow¬ 
ing day, which invitation he accepted, and then handed 
her to her carriage. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

And now, while Lady Pontypool retained home, proud 
and well-pleased with all the little arrangements she had 
made, and perfectly sure that Helen would fall in love 
with Henry Adair the moment she beheld him, that gen¬ 
tleman sat waiting for his father, who occupied the first 
five minutes after Lady PontypooPs departure, in prepa¬ 
rations to go out. Ilenry Adair looked round the small 
room, gazed upon the large folio of accounts, thought of 
all that should he, in his father’s situation, and drew a 
deep sigh. “ It is a disease,” he thought, “ it is a dis¬ 
ease, and, unhappily, one for which there is no cure.” 
But Henry Adair’s love for his father was very great, and 
though he saw and felt most painfully the avarice of the 
miser, yet he never forgot that the miser was his father, 
and a father who loved him even better than his gold. 
For himself, he was contented with very little, and he 
was well pleased so far to make a sacrifice to his father’s 
feelings, as never to strive for the means of keeping up 
those expenses which might well become the son of a 
peer; hut still he would not relinquish that which became 
a gentleman of moderate fortune, and thus the line of 
agreement was drawn between the father and the son. 
Yet never could Henry Adair think of his father without 
bitter regret, to behold qualities which might have se¬ 
cured respect and esteem, if they could not have gained 
high reverence and excited strong admiration, lost in the 
one sad decrepit passion which benumbed every better 
feeling. 

In about five minutes after Lady Pontypool had left the 
house, Lord Adair rejoined his son with his hat in his 
hand; and was in the act of listening to an account of a 
very pleasant ride down through the little village of 
Ixeiles, which Henry proposed for their morning’s excur¬ 
sion, when a loud ringing at the bell announced some 
new visitor. Ere Lord Adair could give orders to say 
he was engaged, the servant who had been waiting to give 
his master exit, opened the door and announced Mr. Wil¬ 
liamson. Lord Adair laid his hat and stick upon the 
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table, less annoyed at tbe interruption than the son, and 
after welcoming Mr. Williamson with a degree of proud 
familiarity, he said, “Well, Ilarry, you had better go and 
take your ride alone, for I have a good deal of business to 
transact with our tiiend here." 

Lord Adair heard the door close and the clatter of the 
horse’s hoofs on the pavement before he opened his lips 
on the business to which he had alluded, but when his son 
was certainly gone, he exclaimed, “Now sit down, Wil¬ 
liamson, sit down! Something very extraordinary has 
happened to-day. Lady Pontypool has been here!” 

“The devil she has!” cried the lawyer. “1 thought 
as much. 'I thought there was .some mischief brewing hy 
the impertinent questions she asked me 3 esterday. But 
tell me, my lord, who has been prompting her, and how 
much does she know ?” 

“ Why, Green has been prompting her; Charles 
Green, an ungrateful scoundrel! and as to how much she 
knows, I am sure I cannot well tell. She seemed to 
know a great deal; but of course she did not speak out 
fully. She gave a great many hints and innuendoes, and 
in fact said, she knew as much about the matter as 1 did 
myself. She said, too, that I knew very well the India 
fortune should have gone to my cousin Charles, and a 
great deal more in that strain.” 

Williamson paused for a moment or too, and then re¬ 
plied, “ That might all be done to cover ignorance. She is 
deep, my lord ! devilish deep, that old woman!” he con¬ 
tinued; for cunning people always believe persons whose 
characters puzzle them, to be actuated by the same class 
of motives as themselves. “You should have pumped 
her, and fished out what she really knew—perhaps not 
much, after all!" 

“ But I am not so good either at pumping or fishing, as 
you call it,” replied Lord Adair, a slight tone of scorn 
mingling with his repetition ol the lawyer’s terms. 

“I doubt though that she knows much, after all,” re¬ 
iterated the lawyer; “ for she would have bolted it out, 
depend upon it, in order to frighten you to do what she 
wanted ; and of course she did not copic here without an 
object, whatever it was ? ” 

“ As far as I could understand,” replied Lord Adair, 
“ her object was neither more nor less than to induce me 
to give up the property, or at least part of it, to my cousin 
Charles. But, to tell the truth, I was so taken by sur- 
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prise, and confused on the occasion, that I neither knew 
what to answer, nor was prepared to examine minutely 
what she had discovered, or what she wanted. All that 
I could think of was to put the whole discussion off till I 
could speak with you about it.” 

“ Quite right! quite right 1” said the lawyer; ° you are 
always quite right, my lord; and after all, what can 
Green do ? nothing at all 1 There is nothing but his bare 
oath, and he may swear till he is black in the face, it will 
not conjure sixpence out of your pocket. Very disagree¬ 
able, no doubt; but he can do nothing. There is his 
single oath against our two oaths,—and which is the best, 
1 should ask ? ” 

“ Ay, but I should not like to swear,” replied the peer.' 
“ No, I should not like to swear at all, Williamson. Be¬ 
sides, suppose that other fellow were to turn up?" 

“ He is as dead as a herring, my lord! ” replied Wil¬ 
liamson ; “ I spoke with the sergeant himself, who reported 
him killed. As I told you before, he was shot through the 
head in the Peninsula; but even if he were alive, that 
would be nothing you know, my lord:” he added, ap¬ 
proaching the peer, and speaking in a low but emphatic 
voice, “ they must produce it; they must produce it be¬ 
fore they could make out a case which the court would 
even hear. Let them produce, it if they can ! ha, ha, ha 1” 
and he laughed loud and triumphantly. 

Lord Adair, however, who valued his reputation at a 
higher rate than Mr. Williamson could do, did not seem 
quite satisfied with his worthy friend’s consolations. “ Do 
you know,” he said, “Williamson, I often wish I had 
.never done it; it would have been a terrible loss! a great 
loss,indeed—four-and-twenty thousand pounds per annum, 
at least 1 but yet, sometimes I wish 1 had not done it." 

“Well, my lord!” replied Williamson, somewhat 
sulkily, “ it is no business of mine, you know.” 

“ No business of yours, sir ? ” answered the peer, in a 
sharp tone; “ why you proposed it to me yourself—you 
arranged the whole affair, and burnt it yourself.” 

“ Well, my lord,” rejoined the lawyer, while a sly and 
meaning smile stole over his coarse features, “ the matter 
is very easily remedied if your lordship pleases; you have 
nothing to do but to give up the property. That is what 
I meant by saying, ‘ it is no business of mine.’ You can 
give up the property and pay the back-rents, and say it 
was all a mistake; and if you think any compensation neces- 
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sary for having kept it so long, you can give twenty-or 
thirty thousand over.” 

“ Nonsense, nonsense !" cried the peer; “ do yon think 
I am mad, or drivelling? Bat I’ll tell you what, William¬ 
son—old Lady Pontypool—whom I never thought so 
clever a woman as she turns out—has proposed apian 
which will remove all discomforts, and set matters straight 
again. I have resolved to agree to it, 'and so to have 
my heart at ease for the rest of my life, and to he no 
longer tormented with fears and anxieties, or uncomfort¬ 
able recollections. For more than twenty years I have 
not 'known a moment’s real peace of mind, Williamson I ” 

“But what does the old woman propose then?” de¬ 
manded the lawyer, eagerly; “ I thought you said, my 
lord, that she wished you to give back the India property 
as far as you could make out: you told me so not a minute 
ago.” 

“ I did so,” answered Lord Adair, “ because it was 
about that she talked at first; and I should of course have 
gone on to find out fully what she did mean if she had not 
suddenly made a proposal which did away all difficulties, 
and opened a clear and straightforward way of settling the 
matter for ever.” 

“And pray what may this miraculous way be?” de¬ 
manded the lawyer, not a little anxious to hear—for the 
reader must have already perceived that the attorney had 
a certain hold of the old peer, which he would have been 
very unwilling to lose by the intervention of Lady I'onty- 
pool, or any other intervention whatsoever; especially at 

moment when the goodly agency of Lord Methwyn’s 
estates—the oomfortable crumbs of his law business, and 
the sundry perquisites and conveniences thence to be 
drawn—had all slipped from his grasp, melting down at 
once like a snow-ball in the fire. 

“ I’ll tell you, Williamson ! ’’''rejoined the peer, putting 
on his spectacles with a satisfied look ; “ Lady Pontypool 
proposed that my son, Henry, should end the whole 
matter by marrying the daughter of my cousin Charles 
Adair.” 

Mr. Williamson sat for a moment with his mouth open, 
in horror, astonishment, and apprehension ; and as soon as 
he had recovered his speech that mouth had nearly given 
utterance to the words, “ the mischief-making old witch!" 
He had sufficient command over himself, however, to stop 
short at the definite article; and thus, for a moment or 
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two, “ the I” stood alone, for the first time in its life, as a 
regular inteijection. “ Well, my lord, I must say she’s a 
cool hand to propose to your lordship to marry your son, 
with his splendid prospects, to a girl without a sixpence— 
without a brass farthing I Why, my lord, you would 
have to pay for her wedding-clothes! You did not surely 
consent to that ? ” 

“ Indeed I did,” replied the peer, in a tone of determi¬ 
nation which made the lawyer’s countenance tall; “ and I 
will tell you more, Williaroscm ; I shall not go back from 
my resolution.” 

“Just as your lordship pleases,” replied the lawyer; 
“ but, I wish you would let me reason the matter with 
you for one moment. Only hear what I hare to say 
against this scheme.” 

“Oh, I will hear anything yon like,” answered Lord 
Adair, in that sort of tone which a man uses when he is 
prepared to resist every argument, right or wrong; “ I 
am quite willing to hear all that can be said against it, or 
for it." 

“ Well then, my lord,” continued the lawyer, address¬ 
ing iiis arguments with the skill acquired by habitual deal¬ 
ing with men’s weaknesses, to the peculiar passion which 
he knew to predominate in the peer’s nature, “ it does 
seem to me a very strange, and even an impudent proposal 
of this old lady! Why, here a handsome young man like 
your son, the only child of a peer of large fortune, very 
clever, and agreeable to women, might expect any day, 
when he chose to marry, a fortune of six or seven thou¬ 
sand a-year with his wife instead of nothing at all. There 
is Miss Simcox, the banker's daughter, with at least half a 
million, and Miss Brown, the great contractor’s only child, 
with more, both handsome girls, well-bred, and educated, 
would only be too proud and happy to marry your son; 
while I could point out a dozen of heiresses in the higher 
classes, with less fortunes perhaps, but better blood, who 
would be glad enough to secure the coronet, and a hand¬ 
some husband into the bargain.” 

“ And then we offend Lady Pontypool, and have all 
this story blazed all over the" world, with Green’s oath to 
the truth of it 1" replied the peer ; “ and what would be 
the consequences of that? why, I will tell you, William¬ 
son ; if my son heard it but whispered that such a thing 
was the case, I should never see his face again as long as I 
lived; and all your fine schemes for marrying him to an 
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heiress would go to nought. Besides, man—I have heard 
him declare that he would ’ never marry any woman who 
possessed more than five hundred a-year, for he vows that 
he never beheld one who did, that was not suspicious, or 
conceited, or purseproud: and let me tell you, Henry is a 
young man to keep his word where he has made up his 
mind.” 

Mr. Williamson well knew that he was so, but as it was 
not his policy to admit it, he laughed at the idea, and then 
bade Lord Adair only wait till Henry was in love, and then 
he would see, that, fortune or no fortune, he would marry. 
“ At all events,” he continued, “don’t you, my lord, hurry 
him on to marry a girl without a sixpence, when there arc 
a great many whom he may like, and who are better off'.” 

“Ay! Williamson,” replied the peer, “but I cannot 
consider this girl as without a sixpence, when I know all 
that I do know ; and 1 am resolved to put it out of any¬ 
body’s power to ruin me with chancery suits, or kill me by 
incessant agitation.” 

“Then I suppose you intend to give the whole India 
fortune back, when your son marries, as the wedding por¬ 
tion ! ” said Williamson with a sneer. 

“No, no—not all, not all 1 ” cried the peer. “ I intend of 
course to give my son sufficient to keep up his rank in so¬ 
ciety when lie is married—and they will have all at my 
death. It is not for my own sake, Williamson, that I am 
saving. I am now verging towards seventy, and it must 
soon be his; but we will try him first with a little, that 
he may know how to manage more when he gets it. But, at 
all events, I have determined not to risk all I have got by- 
trying to get more, and make him marry heiresses, and all 
that. No, no! he shall marry her, if he and she can 
agree upon it, as certain as I am alive." 

Williamson saw. that there was no use of further oppo¬ 
sition, and he only remained a few minutes longer with the 
peer in order to prevent his departure from seeming abrupt 
and hasty. He did, indeed, contemplate for a moment or 
two the risk of bringing things to an open rupture with 
Lord Adair, and threatening to divulge all he knew of 
some important secrets, if the plan of marrying Henry 
Adair to his fair cousin were pursued. He was naturally 
hold and harsh, loving collisions and bullyings, and well 

E ractised in domineering over all whom fortune cast into 
is power; but a brief space given to thought showed him 
that such conduct might only hurry a more disagreeable 
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consummation than that which he anticipated, and induce 
the peer himself to take the initiative in disclosures which 
would be as dangerous to Mr. Williamson as any one. He 
therefore determined to rest upon other plans, though of 
course his game was complicated and deranged by the 
moves that had been made without him; and after having 
held a rambling and somewhat absent conversation with 
the peer for five minutes longer, upon other matters of 
ordinary business, he took his hat and his leave, and 
walked out of the house. With his thumb-nail pressed 
against his under-lip, he descended the stone stairs to the 
dirty little entrance-passage below, and there he gave vent 
for one instant to the passion which had been agitating 
him for the last half-hour, by stamping his foot upon the' 
ground, and exclaiming, “This is the devil!" 
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CHAPTER XXL 

At she o’clock on the day which followed that whereof 
we spoke in the last chapter, Lady Mary, Lady Pontvpool, 
and Miss Adair were assembled in the salon of Lady Mary's 
house ; and as one, two, and three minutes passed, Major 

Kennedy, Captain Lacy, and General P-, were added 

to the party. 

“ I am sorry, dear Helen, that your father cannot be 
here to-day,” said Lady Pontypool; “ I have iuvjted a 
young friend whom I should like to introduce to him.” 

“ 1 am afraid I am the unfortunate cause 'of Colonel 

Adair’s absence,” said General P-; “ I was obliged 

to request him to superintend some very important mili¬ 
tary arrangements, which no one, I was confident, could 
conduct so well. We were old companions, your father 
and I, my dear young lady,” he added, with a frank nod 
to Helen, who had been listening with a raised colour to 
the implied eulogium on her father. 

Several fresh visitors were added to the party, and Lacy 
had taken his seat by Helen’s side, to hold with her one of 
those low and happy conversations, which sometimes che¬ 
quer the dull pre-dinner half-hour with light, when the 
servant announced, “ Mr. Adair!” and Helen’s eyes were 
instantly raised with a look of surprise. 

Young Adair entered with his colour rather raised, for 
with all his singularities he was not a little shy; but his 
extremely handsome person did not appear the worse,' nor 
his dark eyes less bright for the flush upon his cheek; 
and the look of almost every one in the room was upon 
him. Not so, however, Lacy; his eyes were bent upon 
Helen Adair, over whose countenance spread a sudden 
paleness which surprised and alarmed him ; “ Good God, 
Helen ! what is the matter ? ” he asked in a low tone. 

“Nothing, nothing!” she answered, “do not ask me 
now—nothing, Charles, indeed ! I will tell you after¬ 
wards and ere she could add more, Lady Pontypool, 
who had risen to welcome the stranger, and had intro¬ 
duced him to Lady Mary Denham, brought him towards 
Helen herself. Lacy’s surprise was not destined to be 
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diminished by their introduction to each other; for no 
sooner did Henry Adair set his eyes upon Helen than he 
drew a deep breath, as if suddenly struck by some over¬ 
powering emotion—coloured over brow and temples-like a 
bashful girl—and then again turned as pale as ashes. 
Helen, however, had now lost her paleness, and her cheek 
was glowing with a painful blush ; while Lady Pontypool, 
who saw nothing of all this, or if she did see it, attri¬ 
buted it to anything that she pleased except the right 
cause, introduced the two cousins to each other in atone of 
gay good humour. Helen merely bowed her head gently, 
and he on his part, after having taken a step forward, 
with n quivering lip, as if about to speak, suddenly seemed 
overpowered again, drew back, and retreating to the other 
side of the room, apparently looked out of the window. 

Lacy kept his seat in the meantime beside Helen Adair, 
and though she w.as evidently agitated in no slight de¬ 
gree, by a meeting with a young and very handsome man, 
Charles Lacy was too sure of the candid simplicity of the 
heart he had won to feel the least touch of jealousy, or to 
suspect even for a moment that that heart might ever 
have felt for another those sensations which he proudly 
believed he had awakened for the first time. He saw that 
she was still agitated and uneasy even after her cousin 
was gone; and feeling with the nice tact of a gentlemanly 
mind, that the knowledge of having shown embarrass¬ 
ment before him, without an opportunity of explaining it, 
might prolong the very embarrassment she suffered, he 
went on to speak as if nothing had happened, saying, 
“Your young cousin did not see me, or has forgotten 
■me.” 

“ Then you have seen him before, too! ” cried Helen, 
surprised. 

“ Oh, yes, often,” replied Lacy; “ I saw him frequently 
in Paris last year. He is a very excellent as well as a 
very talented young man, I hear.” 

“Indeed!" said Helen; “but surely be is very eccen¬ 
tric, is he not ? " 

“Yes! oh, yes 1” replied Lacy, decidedly, “he bears 
that character generally; hut I have heard and believe 
that liis eccentricities always take amiable forms, though 
they go into excesses. His singularities are all the fruits 
of wild and unrestrained enthusiasm." 

Helen looked up in his face with a smile that meant 
aany things. “ Well," she said at length, “ I suppose 
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his eccentricities must be amiable, for I am (rare I owe 
them much.” 

“Indeed!” said Lacy; “then there is a mystery, 
Helen; you will make me curious in despite of myself— 
curious to know how either he or his eccentricities can 
have conferred any benefit on you.” 

•Helen looked down, and the colour ran quickly over her 
cheek again, but it was only from a momentary timidity; 
for the next instant she raised her eyes once more—her 
beautiful hazel eyes, with that never-to-be-mistaken tender 
light of love beaming out from them, and she answered, 
“ If it had not been for one of his eccentricities I should 
have never known you, Charles." 

Dinner was announced, and the half-uttered exclama¬ 
tion stood upon Lacy’s lips. His attachment to Helen 
Adair, however, had by this time become apparent to all 
persons who beheld them much together, except two— 
Lady Pontypool and Colonel Adair, the first was blind 
to it from a peculiar conformation of the moral eye, which 
impeded her seeing. anything in the same manner that 
other people saw it; and the seoond was blind from that 
inevitable necessity which prevents all fathers from per¬ 
ceiving when their children are falling in love ; but he had 
some excuse, for ho had been able to see but very little of 
his daughter since she came to Brussels. However, Lacy’s 
attachment was so well known, and had gradually become 
so openly displayed, that he did not think it at all necessary 
to give up his seat beside Helen to any one ; and conse¬ 
quently, in the arrangements of the dinner-table, he 
found himself seated beside her. Henry Adair was on 
the other side a little farther up, and the moment his eyes 
rested upon Lacy, the light of recognition—ay, and of 
pleased recognition too—beamed up in them with a bright 
and cheerful smile. It seemed as if there were something 
in the sight of Charles Lacy which put him at his ease, 
removing that painful embarrassment under which he bad 
evidently continued to labour till he took his scat at the 
dinner-table. Lacy had been looking another way, but 
the moment he turned his eyes Henry Adair bowed, and 
the other replied with a smile, “ I thought you had for¬ 
gotten me, Adair." 

“ Oh, no!" answered the other, “ that I could never 
do, Captain Lacy, since the pleasure of seeing you every 
now and then was the only tning that made Paris tolerable 
to me last winter.” , 
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“ It is certainly a place I very much dislike,” replied 
Lacy. 

“Then in the name of heaven why did you stay in it?" 
demanded the other; “you had nothing to keep you 
there—you were as free to come and go as the quick¬ 
winged swallow or the unconstrained wind ; while, on the 
contrary, I was tied to that great, dull capital with its 
nucleus of palaces and its oceans of lanes and dirty alleys, 
its memories of slaughter and its atmosphere of vice, by 
the presence of my father, who, as you know, would be 
lonely enough if I left him long or often.” 

By the time he had concluded, Henry Adair had con¬ 
trived to draw the eyes of most of those who were straugers i 
to him upon himself; but the presence of Lacy had now 
so far relieved him, that though he sunk back into himself 
whenever he found that he was verging into declamation, 
yet he soon recovered, and carried on the conversation 
with a good deal of spirit with different people around 
him. 

Thus passed the dinner ; and, after it was over, the gen¬ 
tlemen soon rejoined the ladies in the salon. It cannot 
be denied that Lacy was anxious to gain from Helen some 
explanation of what he had remarked before dinner; to 
learn where and how she had first met her cousin, and 
what influence he could have exerted on her acquaintance 
with himself. It was one of those evenings, however, 
which are destined for the purpose of preventing any one 
from having any private conversation with another. Va¬ 
rious people dropped in, causing moving of chairs, and 
discomposing arrangements; and at the only moment when 
'Lacy saw an opportunity of obtaining the explanation he 
wished, a general officer who had just entered called him 
into the other room, and kept him in a long and interest¬ 
ing conversation, concerning the events which were now 
rapidly approaching. It was the fourteenth day of June, 
and his friend informed him, that tidings had reached 
Brussels that night of the French having driven the Prus¬ 
sian outposts across the Sambre. There was even a report, 
he said, that they had entered Charleroi; but this was not 
believed; and it was very generally supposed that the de¬ 
monstrations on that side were only intended to mask Na¬ 
poleon’s real intention of advancing upon Brussels by the 
other road. This was the cause why the Duke of* Wel¬ 
lington remained still unmoved, watching for any events 
which might betray the true plan of the enemy. “ But at 
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all events," the general went on, “ it was clear, that ere 
long some far more active measures would be taken." 

The matter was too interesting to be spoken of lightly, 
so that the conversation lasted for several minutes; and 
when he returned, Lacy found that Henry Adair occupied 
the scat by Helen’s side. Lacy could still afford to let him 
do so without feeling jealous ; but some other person in¬ 
terposed to relieve Helen, by asking her to sing. She 
complied at once, and Lacy gained one side of the piano, 
while Henry Adair liung over her on the other. He was, 
it seems, passionately fond of music, and it produced upon 
him impressions which could not be controlled, deepening 
in bis bosom all those powerful feelings and wild enthu¬ 
siasms, which were, under even ordinary circumstances, 
but too strong. Helen gang sweetly and skilfully, though 
with no very great execution; but ner voice was peculiai ly 
soft and musical; and as he stood beside her, and hung 
over her, he lost himself in the sounds—his eyes sparkled, 
his features became more and more animated; and when 
she ended, his language was all poetry, and admiration, 
and enthusiasm. 

There is no denying that Lacy was a little annoyed; but 
not half ho much as Helen herself, who might have found 
some difficulty in extricating herself from an unpleasant 
situation, had not itfary Denham, whose wise kindness 
was never long in discovering when anything disturbed her 
friends, come forward, and called Henry Adair away upon 
some ready excuse. The evening, however, was soon over. 
There was more music, and more conversation ; but Henry 
Adair could hear no music that he thought like that of his 
cousin, and Lacy could not obtain the conversation that he 
wished for. At length the rooms began to grow thin; and 
Lacy, whose hours of pleasure were stolen from graver 
things, was forced to take his leave. 

“ When shall we see you? to-morrow, Charles t" asked 
Lady Mary in a low tone, as he wished her good-night. 

“ I am afraid it will be late,” he answered, “ for 1 have 
a good deal of duty to do ; but I will dine with you if you 
dine alone, and will come a little before.” She nodded, 
and he left her; while Henry Adair, who had preceded 
him in his departure, walked home, full of many musings. 
His father had already retired to rest; and proceeding to 
his own chamber, he sent his servant away, and sat. down 
to think; but thought was all in confusion; love had set his 
seal upon the power of thinking; and all that meditation 
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produced was the consciousness that he did love. Wisely 
and carefully his father had abstained from endeavouring 
to point his affections towards Helen; for he knew his son 
well enough to be aware that all his acts must spring from 
the feelings of his own heart, and that the least attempt to 
bias bim would but make him fly off, like a tennis-ball at 
the rebound, in quite a different direction. He had, there¬ 
fore, merely told his son that he would meet his cousin, 
Miss Adair, at Lady Mary Denham's, informing him at the 
same time, that the will under which he inherited his pro¬ 
perty prevented him from meeting, willingly, Colonel Adair 
or any of his family. 

“ I would have thrown such a will in the fire!” thought 
his son; but the tenderness he felt for his father kept him. 
silent; and he proceeded to ask who Lady Mary Denham 
was. His father had replied briefly; and informed him at 
the same time, that she was engaged to her cousin, Captain 
Lacy, whom he already knew. Henry Adair had thought 
no more about the matter at the time ; but now he thought 
of it deeply. “ Engaged to Lady Mary Denham !” he said, 
as he turned in his mind the conduct of Lacy towards his 
cousin—“ engaged to Lady Mary Denham ! and yet all 
his attention seemed to be taken up with that enchanting 
girl 1 To think of her being my cousin, too ! that very 
cousin in whom I have felt such an interest! I dare say 
she must be like her mother, for I can well believe that 
her father—that any man, would sacrifice fortune, ay, a 
world itself, for such a being as that. But if Lacy loves 
her—then I am miserable indeed, for who would prefer 
me to him? Yet, perhaps, after all, it may be that he, 
engaged to his cousin, and feeling as if he were in fact 
already married, pays attention to her fair guest. But I 
will bring my doubts to an end at once—I will go to-mor¬ 
row and ascertain whether I am to be wretched or happy 
through life 1” 

With such thoughts he went to bed, but certainly did 
not sleep, for his was one of those temperaments in which 
sleep like a timid bird is scared away by the least stir of 
any of the things around it. Early the next morning he 
was up, and was down in the saloon long before his father 
appeared. When the peer came at length, and breakfast 
was served, Henry fixed his large dark eyes upon him, with 
that sort of tender and thoughtful interest with which he 
generally looked upon his father, fearing that in the pre¬ 
sent instance what he had determined to say and do might 
give his father pain. 
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“ Do you know, sir,” he said at length, “ that I have 
fallen in love ?" 

“ Well, my dear boy," answered Lord Adair, calmly, 
“ that is no very unnatural thing I” 

“ Well then, sir,” he added, “ as a consequence, I am 
now as anxious to marry as I used formerly to be averse 
to it.” 

“ That is very natural too, my dear Henry,” replied his 
father ; “ and if the marriage be such as I can approve of, 
you may depend upon my doing all I can to make you 
happy.” 

“ But that is the question,” answered Henry Adair, 
“ whether you will approve or not. In the first place, I 
can expect no fortune with the wife I propose to marry.” 

“Humph!” said Lord Adair, unable, notwithstanding 
every counterbalancing consideration, to get quite rid of 
his dislike to the want of wealth; “that, is bad, Henry; 
but let me hear more; who is the lady?” 

“ It is no other, sir, than the daughter of your cousin, 
Colonel Adair,” replied his son; “ and as it is in conse¬ 
quence of our having an inordinate fortune that she has 
none, I think that you cannot object to a want on her 
part, by which we benefit, and which we have quite suf¬ 
ficient to supply.” 

“ But have you any chance of winning her V” demanded 
his father, whose mind was relieved by this avowal of the 
person, as he had not expected so sudden an impression 
“you have only seen her once—I think." 

“ I have seen her often, sir,” replied his son. “ When 

I was down in-shire last year I saw her more than 

once. I loved her then—I love her now; and as to 
winning her, what I now seek is your consent to try.” 

“ Well, Henry," replied his father, “you have my con¬ 
sent ; for I have often, very often indeed, wished—that is 
to say thought—that if I could make Colonel Adair some 
compensation for the loss of his fortune, I should be very 
glad indeed.” 

Henry Adair thanked his father again and again, not 
only for his acquiescence, which was much more ready 
than he had expected, but for the feelings—which he 
thought generous—whereon that ready acquiescence was 
based.—Nothing more than his father’s consent seemed 
necessary at the time to Henry Adair, for all considera¬ 
tions of the fortune that was to be given to him to enable 
him to marry, were dust in the balance compared with the 
eagerness of other feelings. For the sake of his father, 
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he had trained himself to bear many privations to which 
rank and fortune would never have subjected him—for 
the sake of not crossing even the base passion of his 
parent, lie had foreborne luxurious enjoyments, con¬ 
veniences to which he had every right—what would he 
have done then for the sake of Helen Adair, and the pas¬ 
sion that she inspired ? 

Almost as soon as breakfast was over, he took his hat, 
and walked towards the house of Lady Mary Denham ; 
for, as we have before said, he little minded forms or cere¬ 
monies, or conventional hours, when he had any great 
object in view. He went along, too, with the bounding 
step of joy; for his heart wap one easily raised by favour¬ 
able auguries, and his unexpected success with his father 
led him to expect the same in his farther progress. As 
he approached the house, however, the barometer of hope 
began to tail; and it was sadly depressed when he came 
near, and saw a splendid carriage at the door with servants 
clothed in the livery of the family. “ They are going 
out!” he thought, “and in common courtesy I cannot 
detain them; I will pass on, and wait till they return." 

He did pass on, and the servant who remembered his 
face touched his hat; but at the end of the street the 
carriage overtook him, and rolled past. 11c looked in, 
hut it only contained Lady Mary Denham and Lady 
Pontypool, and they were too busy in their own conversa¬ 
tion to remark him. With a heating heart, Henry Adair 
turned back, rang the bell of Lady Mary’s house, and 
asked at once for Miss Adair. She was at home, the 
servant said, and preceded him up the staircase; but he 
followed with a rapid foot, and scarcely was his name an¬ 
nounced when he was in the saloon. 

Helen, who had been writing, had laid down her pen, 
and was very pale; but she of course treated her unex¬ 
pected visitor with politeness, and said that she was sorry 
both Lady Mary and Lady Pontypool were out. She 
might hope, perhaps, that it would be a hint to her cousin 
to shorten liis visit; for she felt that there was an un¬ 
pleasant explanation impending which she would have 
given worlds to avoid. 

Henry Adair, however, replied at once, “ I am glad of 
it; for my visit was not to them, but to you. We are 
cousins, Miss Adair, and I am sure that it is not in your 
nature to be harsh or unkind.” The paleness, and 
anxiety of Helen’s look did not escape him, and his heart 
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beat more quickly, but not more joyously—he regretted 
that he had been so hasty—he was sorry that he had not 
waited—but still be went on. “ I come to you to-day,” 
he said, “ to apologise for my conduct some months ago, 
and to assure you that it was not at all of the kind—of 
the nature which I am afraid it must have appeared. 
Indeed,” he continued, “ I have reproached myself tor it 
ever since ; but you must make some excuse for me, Miss 
Adair, when you remember that I have not been brought 
up as other young men have, that I have mingled but 
little with persons of my age and station, that I have 
lived in fanciful visions, and have, I am afraid, hitherto 
subjected my manners and my conduct but too little to the 
dictation of society. 1 trust, therefore, that you will give 
me your pardon.” 

“ Oh! certainly,” replied Helen, greatly relieved; 
“ think no more of it, Mr. Adair, as I am sure I shall not. 
Such things arc best forgotten as soon as possible.” 

“ Forget it, I can never,” he replied, drawing encou¬ 
ragement from the change of Helen’s countenance, which 
would have afforded anything hut hope if he could have 
perceived in what feelings that change arose—“ but I am 
only anxious that you should understand and forgive con¬ 
duct which, perhaps, in any one less odd and more ac¬ 
quainted with the world than I ant, might have been in- 
Bulting. I saw you—I admired you—I felt that for the 
first time I had beheld a woman that I could love, and I 
should have judged it very hard that, because I had no 
formal introduction, I should lose the only opportunities I 
might ever have of gaining that which would make me 
happy for life. And now,” he added, fixing his large fine 
eyes full upon her countenance, and reading but too well 
the expression that it had now assumed—■“ and now that I 
have obtained such an introduction as I could have de¬ 
sired, I am afraid that I am too late—that the cup of hap¬ 
piness has been snatched from my lip—that your heart is 
no longer to be given!” 

He paused, and Helen lifted her eyes with a look of 
painful, anxious hesitation; for he evidently expected a 
reply, and she knew not what to say. “indeed, Mr, 
Adair,” she at length said, “ indeed, I hope that this has 
not gone so far as in any degree seriously to affect your 
happiness. I will not,” she added, seeing him shake his 
head with a bitter smile, “ I will not pretend to look upon 
your feelings as I might those of most other people, in 
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such circumstances—I will not affect to look upon your 
regard as a youthful fancy that will soon pass away—but 
still I must hope, as you have only known me a very, very 
short time, and never were actually in society with me 
till last night, that your feelings will yield to reason. 
You can fell nothing oi my disposition, little even of 
my manners, feelings, or thoughts—you cannot, indeed, 
have any certainty that yon could either esteem or like 
me if you knew me better, Mid under such circum¬ 
stances-” 

“Do you think. Miss Adair,” he asked, interrupting 
her as she paused with some hesitation in regard to the 
conclusion of her sentence, “ do you think, that the lace— 
that the glorious countenance, the book of feelings, the 
page of the soul—can give no insight into the heart—that 
it cannot, that it does not declare, in language a thousand 
times more sincere than that of the tongue, the deep 
secrets of the human heart? But it is in vain, Miss Adair 
—you love me not—you cannot love ine.”—Helen was 
silent, and he proceeded: “ And yet, say something to 
me ! Let me hear my fate from your own lips—tell me 
yourself to be unhappy! ” 

“ Oh, Mr. Adair!" she replied, “yon put me to a hard 
necessity. I would fain tell you to lie happy—I would 
fain say how sorry I am that I cannot in any degree con¬ 
tribute to your happiness—1 would fain point out to you 
that, if you chose to exert yourself, you will soon forget 
one who is unable to return your love—whom you have 
known so short a time, and of whom you really know so 
little.” ' 

“.No, Miss Adair," he said, “ I must not so flatter 
myself. 1 shall never forget you. Your image will he as 
deeply impressed upon my heart at the day of my death, 
33 it is even now—but still your happiness shall he my 
first wish—iny fondest prayer. I know, 1 see it all—you 

love another!” Helen was silent_“ Arid if you love 

Charles Lacy,” he continued, “you love one worthy of 
you—a noble, feeling, generous, upright man—a man 
bearing about a feeling heart in a world where such are 
few. But with regard to him «1 have been deceived, or 
last night would have saved both you and me the pain of 
this morning. I was told that he was about to marry his 
cousin, Lady Mary Denham, and I was told so on authority 
which 1 could not doubt.” 

“Indeed!” cried Helen, not a little surprised, and 
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thrown off her guard by astonishment; “ indeed!—who 
could be the person to tell you such a thing?’” 

“It was my own father,’’ replied Henry Adair, “but 
authorised to say so by Lady Pontypool.” 

“ How very unfortunate! ” exclaimed Helen; but then 
remembering that she was betraying not only the secrets 
of her own bosom, but those of Lacy also, she paused 
abruptly, and blushed deeply again. 

“Miss Adair!” continued her cousin, rising, “I have 
certainly no right to pry into the secrets of your bosom; 
but it is vain to attempt to hide from me where your 
affections are engaged. Had I not been blinded before I 
came here by false information, I should not have re¬ 
mained in doubt a moment. But fear not that I will make 
any wrong use of my discovery ; fear not that passion, or 
disappointment, or mortified pride will ever induce me to 
suffer a word that you could not wish to pass my lips. On 
the contrary, if any sacrifice, if any effort of mine could 
make you happier, no sacrifice, no effort would he spared 
by me. That I can never cease to love you ardently, pas¬ 
sionately, ! regret, because I could wish to teach you to 
regard me as a brother; but, at all events, should you 
ever need my assistance in anything—and our situation as 
relations renders such a thing possible—you will find that 
1 will act like a brother. And now' farewell! for my 
longer stay would only add to my own sorrow', and give 
pain to you.” He held out his hand to her as he spoke. 

Helen could not refuse him hers, and taking it tenderly 
and respectfully, he raised it to his lips, dropped it, and 
without another word turned and quitted the salon. 

He had retained his composure through the whole of a 
scene the most painful, to a heart like his, that can be 
described; but that composure w'as lost when he had 
quitted tlie presence of Helen Adair. Bitter, bitter dis¬ 
appointment preyed upon his heart; and hurrying along 
like a madman, he passed through the streets which were 
now becoming crowded, pushing from his path all that 
obstructed his way. As soon as the door was open, he 
was passing on to his own room, but his father met him in 
the vestibule, asking, “•Well, Henry, how have you 
sped?” Henry Adair replied not.at the moment, but 
walked on into the salon, and there casting himself upon 
a chair, fixed his eyes upon his father who stood opposite 
to him, perceiving from his whole appearance that his son 
was dreadfully agitated. 
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“I have suffered a deep and bitter disappointment,” 
the young man said at length; “ she loves another!” 

“ Well, well, Henry,” said his father, in a tone of con¬ 
solation, his first feelings being excited for his son, before 
he thought of what might be the consequences to himself, 
—“ well, well, Henry, do not suffer yourself to be so 
shaken, my dear boy—these feelings will pass away; 
there are other women in the world as beautiful as she is 
—be comforted.” 

“ If you had suddenly lost everything you have, and ol' 
all your wealth had but a guinea, would you be com¬ 
forted?” demanded his son, rising'; and without other 
reply he left the room, and proceeded to his own apart¬ 
ments. There he remained during the whole day, but 
towards night he came down again. I!y this time his agi¬ 
tation had ceased : he was calm and collected, but b, deep 
melancholy had taken possession of him, ami though his 
manner to his father exhibited increased tenderness, yet he 
spoke no more of his own disappointment. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

While events, that she would have given worlds to have 

f revented, were thus passing in the house of Lady Mary 
)cnham, she herself, having entered her carriage with 
Lady Pontypool, was rolling along through the streets of 
Brussels upon some ordinary expedition—I forget what. 
The moment she was in her carriage, however, my Aunt 
Pontypool began: “ Oh ! my dear Mary, I am so glad to 
have a lew minutes alone with you. IJo you know, I 
have fallen upon the very best scheme in the world for 
Helen Adair!” 

'‘The Lord deliver her therefrom!” thought Lady 
Mary, who was but too well aware of the obliquity of Lady 
Pontypool’s aim in general, when she strove hard to hit a 
particular mark. She refrained, however, from anything 
sharp, and only asked. “ Well, my dear aunt, and wliat is 
your scheme ?” 

Thus encouraged, Lady Pontypool proceeded, and 
while Lady Mary’s cheeks went on from one stage of 
crimson to another, and litr ears tingled as if some one 
had boxed them, all out of shame and mortification for her 
aunt and Helen Adair, my admirable Aunt Pontypool 
went in triumph through the recapitulation of nil her 
achievements, and ended by saying, that from what she 
had seen last night, she had no doubt that young Adair 
would he there in the course of the day, to make ids pro¬ 
posal in form. 

“God forbid!” cried Lady Mary; “ wli}’, my dear 
Aunt Pontypool, do you know what you have done? 
Why, Helen Adair is engaged to Charles Lacy—I find 
you must be told, lest you should make matters worse ; 
but indeed, indeed, my dear aunt, you should not enter 
upon any of these plans without consulting the people 
principally concerned; and do rememlier, that in regard 
to wlmt I have said about Charles and Helen, you must 
on no account mention it to any one.” 

Lady Pontypool had fallen back in the carriage, in con¬ 
sternation anil astonishment at the breaking-down of this 
new scheme, on which—after the failure of a thousand 
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others that she had seen ruined in the course of her life_ 

she had fixed her hopes with the fullest confidence. All 
she ventured to utter, however, was, “ Why, my dear 
Mary, 1 thought you were going to marry Charles Lacy 
yourself'!” 

“ Why, 1 can only say, njy dear aunt,” replied Lady 
Mary, “that 1 have told you a thousand times that I had 
no intention of doing any such thing.” 

“Oh! hut I thought that was only joking, Mary,” she 
answered, still thinking that anybody else was wrong but 
herself, though she felt a little shame and a little sorrow it 
is true; hut not enough of either to prevent her doing the 
same thing the very next minute, if occasion presented;— 
“you always speak in such a gay and joking way, Mary, 
that 1 am never sure whether you are in jest or in earnest. 
At all events, my dear niece, my intentions at least were 
good ; 1 had no other wish than Helen’s benefit, poor dear 
girl 1 The matter is not so very had, after all.” 

“ Well, well, my dear aunt,” answered Lady Mary, “ it 
is done, and so it cannot he helped now; but I must get 
hack as fast as I can to consult with Helen, and see what 
can be devised to remedy all this; but in the meantime, 
for heaven’s sake do promise me not to do anything 
further in the business yourself, and not even to mention 
a word of it, or of the engagement between Charles and 
Helen, to any one.” 

Lady Pontypool very willingly promised, having in her 
own mind always ready a store of perfectly innocent 
mental reservations, which rendered such promises on her 
part of very little avail. For instance, in the present 
case, she would not at all have scrupled to talk over 
tin), whole ailair in all its particulars, with either Lord 
Methwyn or Colonel Adair, contriving generally to think 
—“ Oh, they must know it; there can bo no harm in 
speaking of it to them,” iu regard to the very people, iu 
whose favour an exception was least to be made. 

As soon as she possibly could, Lady Mary returned 
home ; but, as we have already seen, her arrival did not 
take place till the visit of Henry Adair was over, so that 
all Lady Mary could do was to explain to Helen how the 
whole business had occurred. Helen was agitated and out 
of spirits, for, to a woman of any feeling, the duty which 
she had just executed must always be a most painful one ; 
but at the same time, though she certainly did wish that 
Lady Pontypoul had not brought such a task on her head. 
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she felt all the kindness of the good lady’s intentions, and 
was grateful even for the endeavours which had ended in 
discomfort. But Helen was at the moment still further 
embarrassed by a case of conscience, in which her feelings 
and her understanding exercised much casuistry. It was, 
whether she should or should not tell Lacy what had 
occurred. Delicacy of feeling towards Henry Adair said, 
“No ; keep the secret of his unfortunate love to your own 
bosom, or at least tell it not to his happier rival.” But 
then the rule that she had laid down lor herself from the 
first, of having no concealments from the man to whom 
she had given her heart and promised her hand, bade her 
tell him the whole, especially as it was a point which, con¬ 
cerning her affections, touched him also. 

She remembered too, that she had promised him au ex¬ 
planation of her agitation on the preceding night, and that 
the one subject would lead directly to the other; but still 
she had hardly made up her mind to do so, when Mary 
Denham returned ; and after listening to the history of my 
Aunt J’ontypool’s campaign, Helen told her difficulty, and 
asked her fair cousin’s advice. 

“ Oh, tell him all, Helen,” answered Lady Mary, “ it is 
always the best plan. A woman should never let the man 
she loves have anything to find out, except how much she 
loves him. Take my advice—tell him all! You risk 
nothing, for, according to your account, Mr. Adair has 
acted perfectly like a gentleman, and a man of good 
feeling; and I know Lacy well enough to be sure that he 
will be sorry for him. Tell him, Helen! tell him!” 

Such advice confirmed her own half-determined purpose, 
and Helen waited anxiously for the hour that was to bring 
her lover. Lacy appeared considerably before the usual 
dinner time, and Lady Mary resolving that he should have 
full opportunity of hearing all Helen had to tell, not only 
quitted the drawing-room herself, but sent for Lady Pon- 
typool, who had remained working the most tiresome 
purse that ever flowed from silk and knitting-needles. 
Although Helen Adair had before this time found herself 
alone with Charles Lacy, and had heard all from his lips 
that love and tenderness could bring within the magic 
circle ol' a few short minutes, yet still she never was 
so left without feeling that trembling thrill of deep 
emotion which nothing but love can give. On the present 
occasion it was stronger than ever, and she was pale too 
from the agitation of the morning, so that Lacy hall a good 
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opportunity of introducing the subject on which he cer¬ 
tainly was curious. 

“You are pale, my beloved Helen,” he said; “I am 
afraid that the agitation which you suffered last night was 
too serious to oft easily forgotten.” 

“Oh no, Charles,” she answered. “But I have been 
agitated this morning also, and.as I have determined 
always to tell you everything, I may as well begin my 
story at once.” 

“Thank you, thank you, for that determination, dear 
girl,” replied Lacy; “ depend upon it, it will make us but 
the happier. You said, however, that if it had not been 
for your cousin, Henry Adair, you would never have 
known me. First let me hear how that can be, my 
Helen, for I puzzled myself with it all last night.”, 

“ Why it happened thus,” answered Helen; “ you 
know our little village church at home—at least wliat used 
to be my home—now I have none.” 

“ 1 hope ere long that we shall have but one,” answered 
Lacy. “ But go on, dear girl; I know the church well— 
what happened there, Helen?" 

“ Wliy there I first saw my poor cousin Henry Adair,’ 
answered Helen. “ I did not know him or anything about 
him, it is true; but I saw a stranger, evidently a gen¬ 
tleman, staring at me through the whole of the service in 
a way that embarrassed and displeased me ; and the next 
Sunday the same was repeated. Two days afterwards, as 
1 was walking alone through the fields between our own 
house and the rectory, 1 saw the same person ; but as 
everybody there is accustomed to walk alone, l had no fear, 
and turning my eyes another way, I passed him as fast as 
I could. Twice the next day he passed by the house, and 
the very next time I was out alone, I again met him in the 
fields, just as 1 was coming to a gate. lie opened the gate 
for me to pass, and as I did so spoke to me.” 

Lacy turned very red, and there was a certain quivering 
of the upper lip, and expansion of the nostrils, which 
might have augured ill towards lienry Adair, but Helen 
went on,—“ Nay, do not look so angry, Charles. Do you 
know, you men often frighten women into concealments ? 
It was so with my father, Charles, in this very instance. I 
knew that he was hasty, and that where he thought his 
daughter insulted, he would listen to no reason ;■ so, after 
deliberating long, I . could not make up my mind to 
tell him.” 
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“lie is very singular and eccentric—your cousin, 
I mean,” replied Lacy ; “ and I know, Helen, that wliat 
would he exceedingly insolent and ungcntlemanly in other 
men, would assume another appearance in him ; but in 
this instance he was very wrong. What did he say to you 
when he spoke as yon describe ? ” 

“ I really hardly know,” answered Helen ; “ he began 
with excuses for his conduct, I believe ; but 1 was so 
astonished, and got away so quickly, that I hardly know 
what he said, or what 1 replied ; but 1 am afraid that my 
answer was very angry.” 

“ Well did he deserve it!” answered Lacy ; “ but did 
you ever see him atterwards ? ” 

“ Never till last night,” replied Helen. “ lily father at 
that time was just upon the eve of setting off for London, 
to inquire into that sad business of his agent’s failure. I 
was afraid to tell him what had occurred, for I knew he 
would instantly seek out and punish the offender ; but, at 
the same time, 1 did not like the idea of remaining totally 
alone in our own house, and having to go everywhere 
without a companion till he returned ; and, therefore, I 
went over to our excellent Mrs. Bellingham, and telling 
her all, I plainly invited myself to pass the period of my 
father’s absence at the rectory. 1 knew they would re¬ 
ceive me gladly; and shortly after 1 went there you came 
down to the Hall.” 

“ Your conduct is always wise and excellent, dearest 
Helen,” replied Lacy ; “ and as to this error of your cousin, 
I suppose we must pass it over in favour of his eccentri¬ 
cities. I do not wonder at your surprise on seeing him 
last night; but you say that you have been again agitated 
this morning, and 1 should suppose that you had been 
giving your father a complete explanation of our engage¬ 
ment, if 1 did not know that he went yesterday to Nivelles, 
with the division of the Prince of Orange.” 

“ Oh, no,” replied Helen, the colour coming up into her 
temples, as she prepared for the remaining part of the 
task she had imposed upon herself—“ oh, no ! it was my 
cousin again who agitated me.” 

Lacy’s brow grew very dark, bat Helen went on to 
explain, and without dwelling on all the small particulars 
of her relation’s conduct, merely told that he had that 
morning came to offer her his hand in a formal manner, 
and seemed so pained and hurt by his disappointment, that 
hs lmlsiueie her sincerely sorry for him. 
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“ I will not be jealous, Helen," replied Lacy, “ though 
pity be akin to love ; but 1 need not ask if my dear 
Helen gave him so decided an answer as to preclude his 
entertaining hopes that 1 trust will be in vain.” 

“ Most certainly I did,” replied Helen; “ but he himself 
rapidly came to the same conclusion. Indeed, Charles, he 
very soon comprehended that my heart was not my own 
to give,” she added with a brightening smile, for her Ibel- 
ings had hitherto been somewhat sad upon the whole 
business ; “ arid he at once fixed upon you as its possessor. 
He spoke of you, Charles, as I love to hear; and he said, 
with much real consideration for me in the midst of his 
own distress, that after what he had seen last night, he 
would not have given me the pain of such a declaration 
as he had just made, if he had not been misled by good 
Lady l’ontypool having told his father that you were en¬ 
gaged to Mary.” 

“ Oh, my Aunt Pontypool! my Aunt Pontypool! ” 
cried Lacy, “ what mischief tbou dost make, with the 
very best intentions in the world 1 ” 

There was still many a question to bo asked and to be 
answered; and in the short half-hour that remained be¬ 
fore they were interrupted, how many minutes of pure, 
uniningled happiness did they obtain in each other’s 
society ! Dinner was scarcely over, when a step sounded 
near the dining-hall of some one approaching with fami¬ 
liar intimacy; and in a moment after Lady Mary Den¬ 
ham’s check would easily have told, to those who knew 
the secrets of her heart, that the coming visitor was 
Major Kennedy. 

“ I have intruded upon you,” he said, “ at an untimely 
hour.” But Mary only replied by a smile mingled with 
a slight look of reproach, which he wisely did not apply 
to his untimely visit, but to bis supposing it unwelcome. 

“ The truth is, I am afraid that I shall not be able to go 
to the duchess’s ball to-night,” he continued ; “ and I did 
not choose to lose altogether the pleasure I had promised 
myself.” 

“ But how happens it," demanded Lady Mary, who 
observed a thoughtful kind of gloom hanging upon Ken¬ 
nedy’s brow, “ how happens it, recreant knight, that you 
abandoned those yon had promised to protect ? 1 hope 
you have taken care to provide me with another partner 
for number one. But ^eriously, Major Kennedy, what is 
the cause—for I see that there is some cause—for your 
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“ Merely this, my dear Lady Mary,” replied Kennedy. 
“ Rumours are flying very thick iu the town regarding 
the French operations, and I received a letter from Namur 
this afternoon, brought by an especial courier, who found 
it scarcely possible to pass, showing that the French are 
advancing in force on the side of Frasne ; lvc, therefore, 
cannot be long without a collision. What the dulcc in¬ 
tends to do, 1 cannot of course tell; but 1 have no doubt 
that he will wait till the very last moment ere he deter¬ 
mines on any point of opposition, in order to be certain of 
his enemy’s views; but when he does strike, it will not 
be without effect, depend upon it; and I am anxious to be 
perfectly ready when the moment comes. I have much 
to do—and suppose we were ordered to march to-night!” 

“ But, good God 1 is such a thing possible ?” cried Lady 
Mary, rising and turning very pale ; “ let us go to the 
drawing-room. You alarm me, Major Kennedy.” 

“lam sorry to do so, Mary,” he replied, “ but still the 
truth must be told. I have no doubt, indeed, that what¬ 
ever the duke determines on,” he added, in a more cheer¬ 
ful tone, “ will be for the glory of our country and our¬ 
selves. But still, Mary,” he said, in a lower voice, as he 
perceived that they had become a little separated from the 
rest of the party in their progress towards the saloon; 
“ still we are evidently on the eve of active measures. I 
might be ordered to march at a moment’s notice, and not 
have an opportunity of bidding you farewell. If, without 
impropriety, you could grant it to me, dear Mary, 1 would 
beg that our parting should be alone. Can you *give 
me five minutes, do you think, in the course of the 
evening ? ” 

“ Certainly !” replied Lady Mary Denham ; “ I am sure 
I do not know why I wished all this kept private till the 
time for our marriage came near. It was, I believe, to 
avoid the teasing of the world, and the complimenting, 
and wondering, and all that, till it was inevitable ; but I 
am neither afraid nor ashamed of my choice, Kennedy, 
and I do not see why the whole should not be spoken of 
now as well as hereafter. Let me know then when the 
last minute you can spare conies near, aud you shall not 
find me unwilling to avow our engagement at once.” 

When they reached the drawing-room the conversation 
again ^became general, and approaching events were can¬ 
vassed more particularly; but at length the clock upon 
thajpsatel-piece pointed to eight? and Kennedy directed 
Tja&jf Mary’s eyes to the hand of the dial. Oh 1 how pre- 
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cious do moments sometimes become! Mary Denham 
rose, and to the astonishment of my Aunt Pontypool, she 
said, “ Major Kennedy, before you go, I desire five 
minutes’ conversation with you. Will you come with me 
into the next room ? See if there be lights there.” 

There w r ere lights, and Kennedy led iier into the ad¬ 
joining salon, closing the door. Mary Denham left her 
hand in his, and gazing anxiously inf his face, while her 
heart sunk at the thought that she might never behold 
those features again, she said, “ Oh! Kennedy, i$ it pos¬ 
sible that you are likely to leave me so soon ? I did not 
think 1 should have felt this so much !” 

“ Indeed, Mary,” he replied, “ you cannot feel it more 
than I do. I have often gone to battle before, and en¬ 
countered the enemy without a thought; but then, Mary, 
I could but lose life—and now, with life I lose Mary 
Denham. Oh! dear girl, what a change you have brought 
over all my feelings ! But I must not speak longer on 
such things, dear Mary, or I shall grow a woman. The 
object of my seeking this interview was neither to pain 
you, Mary, nor to make you at all avow our engagement 
farther than you may think necessary. It was, dear, ex¬ 
cellent girl, to express, perhaps for the last time, how 
deeply, how sincerely, how tenderly I love you—to thank 
you for a preference which I feel to have been unmerited 
by me, and which was contrary to all the ordinary maxiins 
of the world—to assure you that this heart, which never 
can he grateful enough for your generous affection, will 
only cease to beat for you when it ceases to beat for ever— 
and to bold you for the first time to this bosom, while we 
mutually pray that it may not be for the last!” 

As he spoke, he clasped her gently in his arms, and 
pressed one fond kiss upon the lips of her he loved. Mary 
drooped her head and wept; and for some moments neither 
of them spoke, but their hearts were raised in prayer to 
the Lord God of all things. At length, she exclaimed sud¬ 
denly, “ The picture, Kennedy—you promised me your 
picture!” 

“ It is here,” he replied, producing it. 

Mary turned to the light, and wiping the tears away that 
dimmed her eyes, she gazed on it for several minutes. 
“ Yes, it is like! very like !” she said ; “ I am afraid mine 
is less so, for the man wanted to flatter me—but at all 
events, here it is, Kennedyand opening a drawer in a 
writing desk, she took out a small red case, and from 
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that a picture set in gold. “ There Kennedy,” she said, 
“ you will not forget me. But you are going to battle,” 
she added, laying her two hands on his, and gazing up into 
his eyes—“ you are going to battle, and it is but lit that I 
should think of all that may happen. I have already 
thought of it, Kennedy, and it may not be disagreeable to 
you to hear, that if you fall X shall look upon myself as 
your widow. It has always been my opinion, also, that 
widows should never marry again—you understand me ! 
Nay, do. not shake your head!—You do not yet know Mary 
IXcnham fully. I promise voluntarily and most solemnly 

never to give my hand to another_And now, Kennedy,” 

she added in a firmer tone, “ now we have looked upon 
the darker side of things, let us turn the page. I say to 
you, Go, my hero—go ! conquer, live ! and come back to 
claim a hand that will be given to you most willingly!” 

Kennedy caught her again to his heart, and then tore 
himself away. Mary Denham remained for a few minutes 
alone, ere she returned to the salon, where the evidences 
of tears were still very plainly read upon her face. “ Dear 
Helen,” she said, “ it is time for you to dress for the 
Duchess’s ball; but my aunt I’ontypool will be your cha¬ 
peron, for I am not in spirits to go ; and Lacy will meet 
you there, you know, and I dare say has already engaged 
you to dance with him_Have you not, Charles ?” 

Lacy smiled ; and Helen would fain have gained per¬ 
mission to stay at home too, but Lady Mary would not 
consent; and Lady Poutypool, who cared nothing about 
the ball herself, would insist upon Helen going, feeling 
perfectly sure that she (Lady I’ontypool) knew wliat would 
give pleasure to Helen Adair much better than Helen Adair 
did herself. Towards ten o’clock then, Lady l’ontypool 
and Helen set out for a ball, which none of those who were 
at it will ever forget. Lacy was there before them ; and 
Helen, whose beauty certainly outshone all that surrounded 
her, though there were there many of the loveliest of our 
own land oi 1 oveliness, had danced twice with him, when one 
of the servants of the house, who was acquainted with Lacy’s 
person, came up, and asked, in a low tone, if he could tell 
him which was Miss Adair. Lacy complied, and the ser¬ 
vant intbrmed her that I>ady Mary Denham was unwell, 
and had sent the carriage for her, begging she would come 
back. 

Helen looked for Lady Pontypool, but the worthy lady 
had sat down to cards in an inner room; and Lacy said, 
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“ Perhaps you had better not disturb her, Helen. Mary 
must be ill, indeed, to send for you ; and ray good Aunt 
Pontypool is not of the greatest assistance in the world 
under such circumstances. I will tell her when she has 
done her game ; and as, I suppose, my going with you is 
impossible, according to the code of rules and ceremonies, 
I will come with her if you will send the carriage back lor 
us.” 

Helen agreed to do so, and hurried down-stairs ; a car¬ 
riage was at the door with a servant in Lady Mary’s livery; 
and when the steps were let down, Lacy seeing some one 
in it, asked, “ Who is thatin reply to which the voice 
of Helen’s little maid replied, “ It is I, sir—Louisa.” 

“ Is Lady Mary very ill ?” demanded Lacy. 

“ I don’t know sir,’’ replied the girl; and Helen entering 
the carriage, the door was closed and the vehicle drove of. 

Lacy gazed after it for a moment, and then muttering, 
“ That does not look like either of Mary’s carriages—but 
it may be Lady Pontvpool’s,” he returned to the ball¬ 
room. (>n entering the room in which the card-players 
had been busy, he found the game at an end, and a change 
of arrangements taking place. He then told La ly Ponty- 
pool immediately what had occurred; and while they 
were waiting to give the vehicle time to return, he asked 
casually what colour her carriage was painted. 

“ The same as Mary’s,” she answered—‘‘ green. Why, 
you have seen it a thousand times, Charles.” 

“ But this was yellow,” said Lacy, “ this chariot that 
was sent for Helen. There is something strange about the 
business.” 

“ Oh, I dare say that they did not wait for an}- of our 
own, but got the first they could find,” replied Lady Pon- 
tynool ; and thus quieted, Lacy remained for a few minutes 
longer by the side of the old lady. At length, however, 
he rose, and told a servant to see for Lady Pontypool’s ser¬ 
vants. The next moment, “Lady rontypool's carriage stops 
the way !” was shouted as loudly as ever it had echoed 
through the doors of the Opera-house; and leading her 
down, Lacy handed her in and followed. A lew minutes 
brought them to the door of Lady Mary’s dwelling, where, 
to Lady Pontypool’s inquiry of how her niece was, the ser¬ 
vant replied quietly, “ Very well, my lady, I believe 1” 

Lacy took fright, and forgetting all politeness, ran past 
Lady Pontypool and entered the drawing-room. There 
sat Lady Mary Denham at a table, writing quite calmly— 
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a little pale, indeed, but bearing no other sign of illness in 
her whole appearance. 

“Mary, where is Helen?” exclaimed Charles Lacy; 
“ they said you were ill!” 

“Ill!” replied Lady Mary—“Helen!—what do you 
mean, Charles ? I have not seen her!” 

“ Good God !” he cried, “ then they have carried her 

off.” 

“ Carried off Helen!” exclaimed Lady Mary, starting 
lip ;—“ impossible, Charles!—What has happened ? Tell 
me ! do tell me, my dear aunt, for Charles seems mad !” 

“ I am mad, I believe!” cried Lacy. But what between 
his incoherent account, and Lady Pontypool’s desultory 
one, the truth was soon communicated to Mary Denham ; 
who, acting with more prudence thau either, called the 
servants, and asked such questions as very quickly elicited 
the following facts.—That none of them, except the coach¬ 
man and footman, who had accompanied Helen and Lady 
Tontypool to the bail, had been out during the evening— 
that they, the coachman and footman, had remained wait¬ 
ing those ladies’ return without ever leaving the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the house to which they went—that a person 
with a carriage had come to Lady Mary’s not long after the 
other carriage had gone, and had sent up a note to Louisa, 
Miss Helen’s maid ; upon which she had come down, tell¬ 
ing one of the other servants that her lady had been taken 
ill at the ball and sent for her; and that she had got into 
the carriage in waiting and driven away. Besides this, it 
appeared that some person had been asking manifold ques-. 
tions of one of the inferior servants the day before, but no 
correct description could be obtained. This was all that 
was to be learned ; and the mind of Lacy was wandering 
over many a painful conjecture, when Lady Pontypool 
happened by chance to mention the name of Lord Adair. 

Lacy instantly snatched up his hat and gloves, and was 
hurrying towards the door; but ere he reached it he 
paused thoughtfully, saying, “ He would never commit 
such an act!—yet it is as well to see. Did 1 not know that 
the regiment of that young rascal marched out this morn¬ 
ing, I should think that lie were the person ; but it can¬ 
not be.” 

Who was either of the two persons of whom he spoke, 
lie left Lady Mary and Lady Pontypool to conjecture, and 
hurrying out of the house, strode onward to the dwelling 
of Lord Adair. It was now about twelve o’clock, and 
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Lacy was kept some time, ere a servant, evidently dis¬ 
turbed in the midst of the act of undressing, opened the 
door and stared in the face of the untimely visitor. lie 
asked at once for Mr. Adair, and the man replied that 
“ he was at home, but he believed in bed.” The whole 
house had so little the air of one in which a plot had just 
been exploded, that Lacy’s belief in young Adair’s inno¬ 
cence of all such actions was very much strengthened. 
He demanded to see him, however, and directed the ser¬ 
vant to give his namp. The man accordingly ran up with 
the hand-lamp he carried, leaving Lacy in the dark in the 
vestibule ; and there he could plainly hear the opening of 
Henry Adair’s door, and the brief conversation to which 
his message gave rise. 

“Captain Lacy!” said the young gentleman in atone 
of surprise; “what can he want? but send him up 
directly.” 

Those few words dispelled Lacy’s remaining doubts, 
and he certainly wished that he had not come ; but ns the 
matter was done, he followed the servant to Henry Adair’s 
dressing-room, where he found him sitting partly un¬ 
dressed, with several volumes open on the tabic before 
him. 

“ Good evening to you, Lacy,” he said, without tender¬ 
ing his hand; “ what are your commands ? tor I take it 
for granted that your errand is weighty to be borne at 
this time of night. Sit down, I beg.” 

“1 have not time at present,” answered Lacy, who had 
now determined on his line of conduct; “1 am agitated 
and alarmed, Adair; and in that agitation and alarm, I 
have suspected yon wrongly—at least, 1 will not say sus¬ 
pected—for even while I felt it my duty to come here 
and see you personally, I was sure that you were not a 
man to endeavour by unfair means to obtain the hand 
of a woman whose heart was given to another.” 

“What do you mean?” cried Henry Adair, starting- 
up. “Who do you mean? Helen Adair! Unfair 
means ! Something has happened, Lacy I Tell me all, I 
beg of you!” 

Lacy in reply briefly explained what had occurred, and 
the agitation of Ilenry Adair on hearing it was scarcely 
less than his own. 

“You could not believe me guilty of such a thing!” 
he cried. “ I would sooner die ! But I will help you in 
your search. 1 have a right—I am her cousin ; and if I 
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can deliver her and give her hack to yon, Lacy, that will 
be some consolation to me at least. To aid in making her 
happy is the brightest hope now left to me.” 

Lacy wrung his hand; and the other continued, draw¬ 
ing on again his boots in order to join instantly in the 
search—“ Hut do»you suspect nobody else—is there no 
one whom you think likely to commit such an act?” 

“Perhaps there may be!” replied Lacy; “but I will 
not mention his name, tor I have been wrong once to¬ 
night, and I may be doing him an injustice too. Indeed, 
I do not see bow it is possible he can be the person ; but 
I will take care to trace him out and ascertain.” 

“ l)o so !” replied Henry Adair, “ go ; make haste, and 
I, in the meantime, will hurry round to all the gates. 
The people there know me so well from stopping often to 
speak as 1 ride through, that I shall soon hear who has 
passed ; but do not wait for me, 1 will come to you as soon 
as I have learned anything certain.” 

Lacy hurried away to pursue his search. While he did 
so, Henry Adair hastily dressed himself again, and then 
bidding the servant sit up for him, he ran out into the 
streets. There putting himself into a fiacre, and paying 
the man largely to drive quick, he proceeded to all the 
gates, where by dint ot money and persuasions, he induced 
the ‘concierges’ to give the name ot every stranger who 
had passed within the last two hours. There were several 
names in this catalogue that he know, but none which 
otiered the slightest probability of being attached to the 
person who had carried oil Helen Adair. 

But the report at the Porte de Namur still left very 
great room for conjecture. There, the man said, that as 
on that night so many people were coming in and going 
out to and from the great ball given by the Puclicse de 
Kickemonde, he had not of course been able to examine 
all the carriages, or take down all the names. The ser¬ 
vants, he said, gave the names as the carriages passed, 
and when he saw that they were carriages belonging to 
the town or the neighbourhood he took no further notice. 

Thinking that the people of the Octroi, or receivers of 
the town toll, might have been more strict, to them lie 
applied tor information ; but they replied that they only 
stopped persons entering the city, not those going out; 
and thus mortitied and disappointed, Ilenry Adair ordered 
the driver to proceed to Lacy’s quarters in order to give 
him an account of what he had done, and to consult with 
more deliberation on some further plan of search. 
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CHAPTER XXni. 

While Henry Adair had thus occupied himself in vain, 
Charles Lacy had accidentally gained some information 
which was calculated to confirm the suspicions which he 
already entertained, and to put him on the right track ; 
but at the same time he was interrupted in his pursuit by 
obstacles which he could not surmount. Within a hundred 
yards of the house of Lord Adair he thought he heard a dis¬ 
tant drum, am! then was very certain that he could distin¬ 
guish, proceeding from the barracks in the lower town, the 
peculiar harsh bugle-call of some of' the Flemish regi¬ 
ments. The next moment an English officer approached 
in regimentals, and just as lie was passing him in the 
obscurity of the street, Lacy recognised Major Kennedy. 

“ You see I was not wrong in my anticipations, Charles,” 
said Kennedy, as he grasped his hand; “ I felt sure it 
would he so.” 

“Then, in the name of TTcavon, why did yon not tell 
me V” cried Lacy, his first thought turning to Helen ; hut 
the moment after he added, recollecting himself, “ lmt 
you must be talking of something else, Kennedy—what 
has happened V ” 

“ Do you not hear the drum ? ” cried Kennedy ; “ why, 
despatches have been received from Blucher. The French 
have crossed the Sambre in force, and are advancing upon 
Brussels by Charleroi and Fleurus. Orders to march arc 
already at the barracks, and, as I hear, all the other 
corps at. Ath, Murbecke, Graminont, and Br.iine le 
Comte have been ordered upon Nivolles. 1 saw Uav gal¬ 
loping as hard as ever he could towards Engliein, hut I 
had no time to ask nor he to answer questions.” 

“ March to-night!” cried Lacy: “ Kennedy, it is impos¬ 
sible that J can go.” 

“ Lacy!” cried Kennedy, in a tone that left all fu 'ther 
observation unnecessary—“ Lacy !” 

“ But you do not know what has happened,” replied his 
friend in a state of agitation impossible to describe; 
“Helen—Helen Adair has been carried off by some one 
from the duchess’s hall, and 1 am now in search of them.” 

“ Willingly carried off! ” cried Kennedy; “ impossible; 
Lacy, she loved you too well, that was evident—there is a 
mistake.” 
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“ No, no ! not willingly! ” replied Lacy, “ by a cursed 
artifice, which so f.ir took me in, as to make me hand her 
into the carriage myself';” and in a hurried manner he 
detailed all that had taken place in regard to the event 
which so painfully agitated him. 

“ Be calm, Lacy ! be calm ! ” replied Kennedy ; “ the 
matter is not so bad as your anxiety for Miss Adair makes 
you imagine. She has her maid with her, you say: that 
will be both a comfort and assistance to her; and to us it 
is better still, for it shows that the only design of the 
persons who have her in their power is to frighten her 
into a marriage with some one else; which, if J have 
any knowledge of human nature, she will he found the 

la«t person on earth to consent to. But what can he 

tlicir motive ? If I unuerstood right her fortune is but 
small.” 

“Nothing,” answered Lacy, “nothing to make it any 
consideration to the avaricious. But do you not remember, 
Kennedy, when we were down at Alton, some stranger 
getting into the park, and looking in at the windows '! ” 

“I remember it well,” replied Kennedy, “and 1 re¬ 
member that you thought the fellow looked like young 

"Williamson of the -. A thousand to one if lie 

knows Miss Adair, and is in love with her-. But he 

is such a puppy, he can be in love with nothing but 
himself.” 

“ Ay 1 hut he docs both know her, and I rather imagine 
has proposed lor her,” answered Lacy, “ and as this is ju<t 
such a trick as I should conceive he might perpetrate, and 
think it very fine, all my suspicions would turn upon him, 
if his regiment had not marched upon Nivelles.” 

“ Oli, that is nothing,” cried Kennedy, eagerly: “ the 
fellow is in town—I saw him this very night—close to 
Mary’s house too. You remember 1 left you there about 
eight; and not a hundred yard* down the street f met a 
man in a large cloak, which, as it was raining, lie had got 
up to his mouth and chin ; but J knew him perfectly well, 
for there was a lamp just over our heads. I did not take 
any notice, though we do bow and all that when we liu et; 
hut 1 was vexed and agitated myself, and he did not seem 
to wish to he known.” 

“ I will go and horsewhip him till I leave him not a 
whole place in his foul skin,” cried Lacy. But Kennedy 
tgpght his arm. 

'“No, no, Lacy!" lie said, “you are not yourself to¬ 
night, Charles. You must march with the regiment. The 
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young rascal is far enough by this time depend upon it; 
and the finding him out, and the release of Miss Adair, 
can be quite as well managed by the police of this town 
—who are most active and shrewd—as by yourself. Ho¬ 
nour and duty call upon you imperatively to think of 
nothing else but the service of your country at the pre¬ 
sent moment. Let us go back to Mary', inform her of our 
suspicions in regard to this fellow Williamson, request her 
during our absence to Bend for some of the principal 
agents of police, tell them all that we know, and offer a 
hundred napoleons on the recovery of Miss Adair.” 

“ More than that! more than that!” cried Lacy, “ we 
must make the reward such as to insure the loss of not a 
moment, and the employment of every means. I will 
leave my own servant, too, Kennedy, to pursue the track. 
He is a shrewd and clever man, and will not easily he 
thrown out.” 

Lacy linked his arm in that of his friend, and turning 
their steps the contrary way they hurried along the streets 
in which the sound of the drum and the bugle was now 
becoming loud and frequent, while every five or six steps 
officers and soldiers, hurrying along to their respective re¬ 
giments, denoted that the whole of the little world of 
Brussels was agitated with the bustle of military prepara¬ 
tions. These sounds had already reached the ear of Mary 
Denham, and she was sitting pale and anxious waiting the 
return of Lacy. Surprise and pleasure certainly did light 
up her beautiful features and gay blue eyes ior a time ; 
hut, oh! how many feelings chequered each other in the 
bosoms of the little party there assembled as they con¬ 
versed eagerly over what had befallen, and what were the 
measures necessary in consequence ! 

The weather was showery, and not very bright; but the 
gray dawn was breaking Slowly as the two young officers 
took their way to their regiment, from which they had al¬ 
ready been absent too long. 

By the time an hour was over, however, and the fresh 
morning air was somewhat warmed by the rising sun, both 
Lacy and Kennedy were in the saddle, and the regiment 
prepared to march. 

The time came ; the word was given, and while multi¬ 
tudes thronged the streets of Brussels even at that early 
hour, regiment after regiment marched out of the city, 
and took the way on towards those fields where the last 
great triumph of England was to be achieved. For a con¬ 
siderable way along the road, Charles Lacy was accompa- 
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nierl by Henry Adair, who communicated to him all that 
he had done ; and with an eager zeal which seemed for the 
time to annihilate all his personal feelings, he promised his 
rival to spare no exertion which could restore Helen to 
him again. Lacy doubted not his sinserity, and trusted 
fully to his promises, for he knew that Henry Adair must 
be judged differently from other men; and after having 
ridden on together for two or three miles they parted. 

The way, as every one knows, from Brussels to Quatre- 
Bras is long, and the roads were then heavy with conti¬ 
nued rain, so that never did an army destined to fight the 
instant it arrived, perform a more weary and exhausting 
march. Passing Waterloo and Genappe, Lacy with his 
regiment, about a quarter belore two, began to hear the 
distant roar ol artillery and fire-arms in advance ; and 
every one well divined that the Prince of Orange, or some 
of the other detached corps ot the allied army, had al¬ 
ready arrived at the point of concentration, and were en¬ 
deavouring to keep the enemy in check. If any one had 
previously felt weariness, or had longed to halt for a few 
moments’ rest, these sounds put an end to such sensations 
in a moment. The foot-soldier raised his head, and 
marched on with renewed vigour ; the horseman sat his 
horse more firmly ; and even the noble beasts themselves 
pricked up the quivering ear, and listened eagerly to the 
distant fight. Thus regiment after regiment poured along 
the road, fill reaching the little slope which first displays 
the village of Quatre-Bras, they came rapidly into the 
presence of the enemy. 

It was, like every battle, a scene of great confusion, 
and, to an unexperienced eye, offered nothing but indis¬ 
tinct masses of troops wheeling about in an irregular 
manner, involved and half-hidden in clouds of smoke. 

But it is not my intention -to describe the battle of 
Quatre-Bras. Suffice it to say .then, that the wood on the 
left was gallantly defended by the Guards, and that all the 
efforts of the French to dislodge them proved vain—that 
every attempt to force the centre of the English position 
was also frustrated—and that, in the end, Marshal Key, 
finding his enemies multiplying, and his soldiers fearfully 
diminishing, thought fit to make a retrograde movement, 
leaving the ground in possession of the British. 

Thus ended the battle of Quatre-Bras ; and during the 
night the other corps of the allied forces which had been 
directed to concentrate at that point, arrived upon the 
field forming a sufficient army to justify an attack upon 
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the French next morning. Such a measure was generally- 
expected by the whole ; but during the action at Quatre- 
Bras a severe cannonade had been heard on the left ; and 
early on the morning of the 17th, a despatch was re¬ 
ceived by the Duke of Wellington, announcing that, after 
the hard-contested battle of Ligny, Blucher had been 
obliged to retreat. A similar movement became necessary 
in consequence on the part of the British forces, and at 
ten o’clock the infantry began the retrograde march, 
which took place upon Genappe. 

No little anxiety was now felt for the successful issue of 
that dangerous proceeding—a retreat in face of a superior 
enemy. Skilfully, however, did the general mask his 
retreat; and it would seem that a great part of the army 
had passed the point of danger before Napoleon became 
aware of what was taking place. Even then, the only 
measure which he took to harass the British retreat was by 
throwing forward in pursuit a large body of cavalry. One 
or two charges, however, led by the gallant Marquis ol 
Anglesea, taught the French lancers to keep at a respect¬ 
ful distance; and even the rear-guard, which had masked 
the retreat, passed safely through Genappe, and, towards 
seven o’clock, reached the rising ground between that 
town and Soignies. 

A considerable length of time was occupied in taking 
up the positions assigned to the different regiments ; but 
ere night had closed, Lacy gained the long-wished-fbr 
moment, and hurried towards the regiment to which young 
Williamson belonged. 

The first person he encountered when he reached the 
spot was the quarter-master, and from him Lacy imme¬ 
diately demanded where Ensign John Williamson was to 
be found. 

“ 1 am afraid at^Quatre-Braa, sir,” replied the quarter¬ 
master ; “ in forming square, one company was left out in 
our hurry. He was with it, and none of them have come 
in. Some got into a garden, and 1 believe surrendered ; 
but others I myself saw cut down by the cuirassiers.” 

Charles Lacy turned away with very mixed feelings, 
and thought of seeking Colonel Adair, whose regiment 
lay towards the extreme right; but he remembered that 
the only tidings which he could give would be of the most 
painful and agitating nature ; and he determined, there¬ 
fore, to leave ihe mind of the veteran officer at peace till 
the resuj^ of the battle either left him free to act, or con¬ 
founded individual considerations in general calamity. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

In the meantime, it may be asked what had become oi 
1L1 cn Adair. The moment that she was in the carriage 
which had been sent for her, the door was shut, and the 
vehicle drove off with fury ; the horses were young and 
spirited and turning the corner with a tremendous sweep 
had nearly jammed the carriage against another which 
was coming up; the wheels did grate against each other, 
and Helen as well as her little maid Louisa uttered a faint 
scream. Her terror, however, was increased by finding 
that the horjes were now going at full gallop, and she 
could plainly see by the glimpses of lamp-light the arms 
ot the coachman making what appeared ineffectual eii'orts 
to hold them in. Helen was not naturally courageous; 
she had indeed a moral power over her own emotions suf¬ 
ficient to prevent her fears from becoming apparent, when 
the expression of them would have been wrong, and suf¬ 
ficient to quell them at all times so far as to leave her 
faculties free to act; but still she was tihiid by nature. 
Tims, finding herself carried on at desperate speed ; hear¬ 
ing the madlike clatter of the horses' feet; feeling the. 
carriage reel along with involuntary whirls; and seeing, 
what she believed to be, the ineffectual efforts of the 
coachman to stop the horses, she naturally concluded they 
had run way, and held tight by one of the holders of the 
carriage, with doubts and apprehensions concerning every 
post in the roa(l. a 

Now Helen, although she had been in Brussels some 
time, was not well acquainted with that city, especially by 
lamp-light, as she had been but little out in the streets 
thereof except in a carriage, and that in the daylight. 
She had seen gardens and parks, as they call them there, 
and manifold green trees, and houses, and gates, and 
other things of the kind; so that she had no idea what¬ 
ever that she was getting out ot the precincts oi the city 
Oi Brussels, anil only exclaimed, “ Good Heaven! why 
docs not somebody stop the horses ?” 

This was not exactly the first word she had spoken, for 
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as soon as she had got into the carriage, she had began by* 
. asking Louisa Green a question about her cousin Mary’s 
illness, which question, however, was stopped in the 
middle by a sudden conviction that the horses had run 
away. Louisa’s answer, whatever it might have been, was 
strangled in its birth by the same conviction; and the 
poor girl, terrified in no slight degree, only sobbed out on 
the present occasion, “ Oh, ma’am, they can’t! they have 
run away.” 

“ Sit still—sit still! ” cried Helen, as Louisa leaned for¬ 
ward to look out; “sit still, Louisa, and keep quiet!” 
But still, on went the horses thundering down the hill, 
and the old gentleman at the barrier, instead of attempt¬ 
ing to stop them, pointed to the carriage, saying to another 
personage on horseback, “ Is that it?” and being answered 
in the affirmative, gave the stranger change, and let the 
carriage pass. 

: To the bottom of the hill iu the same manner did the 
vehicle proceed—yea, and up a part of the opposite ascent, 
which is not near so steep; but gradually the pace slack¬ 
ened—from a gallop it was changed into a canter, from a 
canter was metamorphosed into a trot, and from a trot 
relented into a walk. 

Helen breathed again, and said, “Thank God!” and 
then withdrawing herself from the comer into which she 
had sunk, she let down one of the windows and looked 
out, when to her astonishment she found herself in the 
country. Not a house, except soma low cottages, and a 
good Flemish dwelling in an orchard, was near her; and 
the horses, aft|p their furious drive, were plodding quietly 
up the remainder of a long heavy hill, a considerable part 
of which they had cleared under the impetus with which 
they had come down the opposite descent. 

“What can be the meaning of this?” exclaimed Helen, 
with a sinking feeling at her heart; “ Louisa we are out 
ol' the town 1 There must be some mistake.” 

“ It looks like the country indeed, ma’am,’.’ replied the 
girl; “ 1 suppose the horses have run their own way—but 
liow do you iecl now, ma’am? I hope it has not made 
you worse.” 

“ Oh! 1 was only frightened," replied Helen, somewhat 
quieted by the calm tone in which the girl spoke. “ But 
what is the matter with Mary V this will delay us sadly,-1 
am afraid—what was the matter with Lady Mary V” 

“ I do got know indeed, ma’am,” replied Louisa; “ I 
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did not know she was ill till Captain Lacy mentioned it 
just now!’’ 

“ Why, she sent you for me, did not she?” exclaimed 
Helen, turning to gaze upon the girl, who now, on her 
part, looked up with no Binall surprise. 

“No, ma’am !” replied Louisa, “ sbe did not. say any¬ 
thing to me at all! She looked a little pale I thought, ior 
I met her on the stairs as I was coming down—when you 
sent for me.” 

“ I sent!” cried Helen. “ I never sent!” 

“ Why, ma’am, they brought me a note from you,” said 
the girl; but Helen replied by exclaiming, “ Louisa, they 
are taking us further and further from the town, I see. 
What can be the meaning of all this?” and letting down 
the front window, she called to the coachman, demanding 
where he was driving her. But the man turned round 
and answered her in Flemish, which, as may he easily 
supposed, was totally unintelligible to her. His face was 
also perfectly strange to her, and the next moment she 
had an opportunity of discovering that the proceeding in 
which the men were engaged had nothing accidental in i*s 
nature ; for the footman who had hitherto remained be¬ 
hind the carriage, and had jumped down at the hill, now 
sprang upon the coach-box, “ Tachez de les taire aller 
upon which the man applied his whip sturdily to the 
horses, showing plainly that he understood French. 
Helen, thereupon, again leaned forward and remonstrated 
loudly; but the two men only held a laughing conversa¬ 
tion together, and the next moment, reaching the brow of 
the hill, the horses again felt the lash, amj|set, off, though 
not so fast as before, yet with quite sufficient rapidity to 
prevent Helen’s entreaties or remonstrances from being 
heard or attended to. 

“ What can be the meaning of this, Louisa?” she cried, 
sinking back in the carriage, and endeavouring to elicit 
irom the maid some facts which might throw eveii a degree 
of light upon the transaction under which she was suffer¬ 
ing ; but the girl was as surprised and frightened as herself 
—and wringing her hands, she exclaimed, “ Oh ! why did 
I come ? why did I come ? My heart sunk, I declare, 
from the first." 

Helen wanted comfort herself, hut yet, with a true cha¬ 
ritable heart, she gave her companion as much of that balm 
as Bhe could, and when she discovered which way the maid’s 
fears tended, (lid certainly succeed in diminishine- her ter- 
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rors. The next thing was, to collect her thoughts, and en¬ 
deavour to discover who were the persons who had thus 
taken possession of her, and what was really their object; 
and for this purpose, as soon as the carriage reached an¬ 
other hill, which compelled the horses to go more slowly, 
she again opened the front window, and in as calm, but 
detern inod a tone as she could assume, attempted to reason 
with the men on the box, mingling threats and promises 
together, but in vain. The men sometimes talked together, 
and sometimes laughed; and when they condescended to 
speak at all, it was only to utter, the one Flemish, the 
other, that most maddening of all French phrases, u Soyez 
trantjuille, madame, soyez tranquille !” 

Her only hope now was to appeal to the people of the 
inn, wherever the vehicle stopped to change horses, feeling 
very sure that iu a country so orderly and well-regulated 
as Flanders, luwful aid and authority would soon be pro¬ 
cured to set lier free, if she could hut make her situation 
known. But the carriage drove oil, and at the top of a hill, 
in climbing which she had made the ineffectual attempt to 
influence the driver and his companion, the turning of the 
road afforded her a glimpse of that luminous appearance on 
the clouds which indicates the situation of a large city by 
night; while, borne upon the air, came distinct and clear 
the sound of bugles and of drums. 

Other feelings then made her heart sink with apprehen¬ 
sions, not for herself, indeed, though the doubts and fears 
of her own distressing situation gave tenfold edge to those 
which she entertained for Lacy and her father. Still on 
rolled tiie carriage ; and, instead of even stopping at any 
house to water the horses, the coachman paused for a 
moment to let them drink at a little brook which crossed 
the road. Louisa, more eager and less thoughtful than her 
mistress, instantly put out her hand from the window, and 
endeavoured to open the door, determined to jump out and 
run away. But she found the door locked, and the next 
moment the carriage was again in motion. 

There was nothing to interrupt the view as the eye wan¬ 
dered over tiie expanse in the moonlight; and Helen 
mentally asked herself, “ What place can this be?’’ A 
little village with its church on the right had been passed 
before, but the whole of its small world were lust asleep; 
and now, for some miles, scarcely a house was to be seen 
near the road. The moon, too, soon withdrew her glimpses 
from the forth ; the clouds rolled over her fair face; and 
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the rain began to patter on the roof of the carriage which 
hurried poor Helen Adair along her unwilling way. Fa¬ 
tigue also was added to annoyance, and tended further to 
depress her spirits. 

On first discovering the deceit which had been practised 
upon her, she had felt comparatively little apprehension. 
She had been alarmed, it is true, and highly indignant; 
but she was certain that in such a country as Belgium she 
would soon be able to procure redress and obtain protec¬ 
tion from the law. But now, as time passed, and the dis¬ 
tance from Brussels increased, and weariness and the 
melancholy uncertainty of all the objects around one in a 
night journey, had their effect upon her mind, imagination 
took an active part against her. She remembered every¬ 
thing that could be painful and annoying as a consequence 
of the circumstances in which she was placed :—what 
might not Lacy think, what might not Lacy do V—what 
would he the feelings of her father, and of Mary Denham ? 
Did not the fact of some one having sent for her maid in 
her name, seem as if she herself were privy to the whole 
business—and might not those who had her in their power 
take means to make her friends believe that such was the 
case ? And even when she should be freed, with such men 
as her father and Lacy interested in her fate, would not 
the consequences be certain bloodshed, when they disco¬ 
vered who was the person that had committed so daring an 
offence ? 

It may be asked if Helen never diversified her unpleasant 
contemplations, by endeavouring to guess to whom she was 
indebted for this enforced journey? and it is but candid to 
say that she really did; that she revolved the matter a 
thousand times in her mind and always returned to the 
same point. Helen at once fixed upon the person in re¬ 
gard to whom the reader has already made up his mind. 
To him also she always returned, after having considered 
the matter afresh ; and she did so, indeed, not without 
cause. 

Ensign John Williamson was not a gentleman, though a 
great deal had been done to make him so. He had been sent 
to a clergyman’s family as a parlour boarder, where only 
one or two noblemen’s sons wore received; he had eke gone 
to Eton, and had then entered the army ; all things calcu¬ 
lated in themselves to gentlemanize a man, if such a thing 
were possible. 

With such thoughts chequering her sad and gloomy an- 
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ticipations, weary, desponding, unhappy, Helen passed 
nearly four hours ; during which the horses had never 
stopped for one moment, except to drink at the little stream 
as before mentioned. She amused herself sometimes, it is 
true, by talking to her little maid, Louisa; and soothed 
herself by endeavouring to soothe her. At other times, she 
remained sunk back in the carriage, giving herself up to 
her own unpleasant thoughts ; and only able to resolve 
upon one thing, which was to make her situation loudly 
heard as soon as ever the carriage stopped ; and she calcu¬ 
lated justly, that it could not go on much further without 
fresh horses. At one moment she thought she heard the 
challenge of a sentry, and then several voices speaking, 
and she started forward to observe ; but the carriage rolled 
on, and she saw nothing but a wood and a farm-house upon 
the left of the road, and an old chateau on the right, dimly 
marked through the first faint effort at twilight, made by 
the rising of a new day. The road then rose a little, ana 
the carriage paused about a quarter of a mile further on, 
while the two horsemen who had hitherto followed, rode 
on. Helen gazed eagerly from the window, bidding Louisa 
tell her if she saw any one approach her side of the vehicle. 
No one was to be seen, however ; but the next moment a 
voice was heard, exclaiming, “ Voyons, voyons!” while 
another replied, “ Mais, monsieur, je vous dis quo cc n’est 
quo deux dames.” 

“ Mai-i-i-i-s,” cried the other voice, with a terrible pro¬ 
longation of sound, “ voyons ccs dames ! ” and in another 
minute several people with a lantern surrounded the car¬ 
riage. The person at their head seemed an officer of 
either a French or Flemish regiment, for their dress was 
at that time so similar, that they could hardly be recog¬ 
nised the one from the other; but he had the air of a gen¬ 
tleman, and was, moreover, an elderly man, so that Helen, 
though her heart bent violently, lmd no hesitation in ad¬ 
dressing herself to him. One of the horsemen who was 
beside him attempted to stop her, but the old soldier 
returned a sharp “ Taisez vous, Monsieur!” and advanced 
with a bow to the side of the carriage. Helen’s tale was 
soon told; and the multitude of violeut exclamations 
which it produced, both from the old officer himself and 
those who stood by him, showed sufficiently that it dif¬ 
fered essentially from that which had been previously 
delivered by the worthy on horseback, to whom the old 
gentleman now turned lor explanation, beginning with a 
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“ Comment, coquin ! ” and ending with words which do not 
require repetition. The man, of course, endeavoured to 
justify himself, declaring that he was but an agent—that 
the Monsieur Anglais who had hired, and paid them for 
what they had done, with a promise of a still larger 
reward if they delivered the lady safe to people whom he 
had specilicd at Namur, had positively assured him that 
the lady was his wife, privately married; and that she was 
so, he added, he had every reason to believe, as she got 
willingly into the carriage ; for corroboration of which he 
appealed to the man who had enacted footman, and was 
still seated on the box. The brother, thus asked, of course 
said his brother was not a thief, or in other words declared 
that Helen had come quite willingly, and had brought her 
maid with her; hut the effect of all their eloquence was 
immediately destroyed by Helen calmly addressing the 
old officer again, and saying, “ Try, sir, to open either-of 
the doors of the carriage, and you will see in a moment 
whether I have been brought here willingly.” The old 
officer laid his hand upon the handle, as a new witness 
cited, and the testimony he received from it was quite 
satisfactory. In a voice which admitted no further ques¬ 
tion, he said, “ (fall up the guard, and pnt these four men 
under arrest. Open the door, sir! whoever has got the 
key.” 

The key was produced, and the door of the carriage 
opened, and advancing to the side again, lie addressed 
Helen in a kindly hut a grave tone, calculated to impress 
the junior officers, by whom he was surrounded, with 
respect for the young and unprotected girl who was thus 
thrown into their hands. “ Madam,” he said, “ if, as I 
judge by your accent, you are an English lady, I have the 
honour of informing you that you have been brought by 
these men within the outposts of the French army ; but 
make your mind perfectly at ease, for although his ma¬ 
jesty the emperor has determined to drive the English and 
Prussians out of Belgium, yet, of course, we look upon a 
lady always as an ally, tmd therefore you may rest satis¬ 
fied that on the very first opportunity you shall be re¬ 
turned safely to your friends, and in the meantime will 
receive every' attention that French officers can show.” 

Helen, who had never doubted that she was speaking to 
a Belgian, had turned a little faint at hearing that she had 
fallen into the hands of the enemy, but she felt what was 
due to herself, and to a person who seemed disposed to 
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treat her with kindness ; and she therefore replied, “ I am 
sir, the daughter of a British officer of some rank; and, 
as brave men of all nations feel a respect for each other, 1 
am sure, for my father’s sake, you will give me that pro¬ 
tection which he would give a daughter of yours under 
the same circumstances. But is it not possible to send me 
back to-night V” 

“ I am afraid not, madam," answered the old officer. 
“ The horses which have brought you arc quite knocked 
up—all that the neighbourhood supplied have been taken 
for the purposes of transport, and the people have all fled 
from the little farm-house ot Quatre-Bras down below; 
but it you will trust to the protection of old Jean Mare, 

chef-de-battalion of the-regiment, he will take as 

much care of you, madam, as he would of one of his’ own 
daughters, or of his cross,” and he touched the ribbon at 
his button. “ To-morrow, we may find means to send you 
hack, but in the meantime you will meet with some accom¬ 
modation, though not very good, at the place called the 
Petit-Chateau, here, where we are quartered, and where 
the old woman of the house still remains. Drive the 
horses into the court,” he continued; and walking by the 
side till the vehicle reached the door, he handed Helen 
out and led her into the saloon. 

The house was nearly filled with soldiers, hut the 
greater part of them were sleeping; and though Helen’s 
extreme beauty and gay ball dress attracted sufficient 
attention to be excessively annoying, she was subjected to 
no rudeness ; and the old officer sat by her side and en¬ 
gaged her in conversation cotiecrning her late adventure, 
while the woman ot the house prepared for her the room 
which the commander of the post had originally retained 
for himself. As soon as his own very scanty baggage 
was removed from it he conducted Helen thither, and 
bowing low at the door left her to repose. 

Helen could almost have wept with joy and agitation, 
and Louisa, who understood just enough of French to 
comprehend the general tenor of what was passing around 
h r, did weep outright. To find plenty of locks and bolts 
upon the inside of her door, was a further comfort to 
Helen Adair; and after talking over the whole of their 
late adventures with Louisa Green she lay down in hopes 
of obtaining a few hours’ sleep. Her mind, however, had 
been too much agitated for slumber to come readily to her 
eyelids, and the day had already fully dawned, so that 
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there was more light than needful in the room. At length, 
however, weariness and exhaustion prevailed ; Louisa, by 
her side, had .long been buried in the arms of the drowsy 
god, and there is something very infectious in the sight of 
slumber: Helen’s eyes grew heavy, and her thoughts 
confused ; then came an instant of complete forgetfulness 
—but the next moment she started up with a feeling of 
alarm , all was still, however ; and laying down her head 
upon the pillow once more she fell into a sound, deep 
sleep. 

How long she had slept she knew not when something 
awoke her in terror. Louisa was already up and at the 
window, and when Helen spoke the poor girl turned 
round with a face as pale as death. 

“What is the matter?” cried Helen; “what is the 
matter, Louisa?” But, ere the girl could answer any¬ 
thing, but, “ Oh, madam! oh, Miss Helen !” the roar of a 
cannon, and then a roll of musketry, told their own tale ; 
and starting np, Helen too ran to the window. The scene 
that presented itself was that strange one—the beginning 
of a battle. There was the calm, sweet country—there 
were the waving crops of tall rye—there were tiic green, 
unconscious trees; and the only objects which spoke man’s 
foul and fiend-like contention were the appearance of 
several regiments on the opposite upland, a lew bayonets 
and cannon in the hamlet below, and here and there a 
waving wreath of white smoke hanging amongst the trees, 
where the firing had taken place. 

“Open the door, Louisa!” cried Helen; “run down 
and see if you can find Monsieur Marc—that gentleman 
who spoke to us last night. Ask him what we had better 
do?—where we had better go?” But poor Louisa at the 
very proposal turned such a face of helpless terror upon 
her mistress, that Helen added, “Well, well, 1 will go, 
Louisaand opening the door, she ran down-stairs. But 
the house was quite empty; there was the wooden clock 
ticking calmly in the passage, and showing Helen she 
must have slept many hours; but, for some time, that was 
the only moving thing she could see. 

In the meantime the battle did not seem to be proceed¬ 
ing with any great rapidity or vigour on either part; the 
roar of the cannon and the roll of musketry only took 
place occasionally; and Helen again approached the win¬ 
dow in one o! the intervals. All the troops vliich she had 
previously beheld had been habited in blue; but, oh! 
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how her heart beat now, when, crowning the opposite 
slope, she saw several regiments in British uniform ! The 
next moment, however, her attention was called to another 
spot, for a sharp galloping of horse was heard, and dashing 
into the court-yard came twelve or fourteen superior 
officers, headed by a strong, good-looking man, dressed as 
a French marshal, who instantly sprang to the ground, 
with several others, and entered the house. An instant 
after, steps were heard ascending the stairs ; and while 
Helen’s heart was beating every moment with fresh terror, 
the door of the room was thrown open by the gentleman 
she had seen alight. He made a sudden pause of surprise 
when he beheld her; hut then recovering himself, he came 
forward, saying, “ Oh! you are the young English lady 
of whom le Capitairie Marc told me this morning'; but, 
you arc in a terribly dangerous situation here. You had 
really better go to the rear.” While he thus spoke to her, 
however, Marshal Ney (for he it was) approached the 
window, to reconnoitre the position of the Prince of 
Orange, which reconnoissance had been in fact the object 
of his coming, and gazing with a telescope in his hand, he 
interrupted his speech to Helen more than once, giving 
orders to those who had followed him : “ Indeed you had 
better go to the rear,” he added after a pause ; “ do you 
know the way towards Fresne V ” 

“ Not in the least, sir,” replied Helen, her heart sinking 
at the very idea of seeking her way through the French 
army at the beginning of a battle. 

“ Those Belgians must be driven out of the wood at the 
point of the bayonet,” said Ney, turning to one of his 
officers. “ Order the seventeenth to clear the Bois de 
Bossu;” and then turning to Helen, ho added, “11 you do 
not know the way, my jioor young lady, perhaps you had 
better stay where you are, alter all. The enemy seern to 
have lew guns with them, and if you can barricade that 
(loop, and keep away from the window, you may be safe 
enough. When we have driven the English back upon 
Brussels, I will take care that you have the means of re¬ 
turning to your friends.” So saying, he turned and left 
her, followed by his staff, many of the young aides-de-camp 
looking as if they would have had no small pleasure in 
conducting the fair English girl to the rear, had not im¬ 
perious duty called them on another path. 

When the marshal and his staff were gone, Helen lost 
no time in following the directions he had given; and 
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after locking and bolting the door, she drew, with the 
assistance of the maid, such articles of furniture across it 
as they could move; and it is wonderful how terror will 
supply temporary strength to accomplish things, which, at 
another moment, would seem impossible. When all was 
completed, and she had seen a barrier raised across the 
door, which certainly would have been very difficult to 
force, Helen sat down arid listened to the progress of the 
fight, which was by this time assuming a more decided 
character. She remained, too, as Marshal Ney had told 
her, as far from the window as possible, marking with an 
eager ear all the sounds which told that the strife was no 
longer a mere skirmish, but a fierce and hard-contested 
battle. The roaring of the cannon on the French side 
was loud, and almost deafening, for a battery of field- 
pieces had been stationed on the slope close by the house; 
but still her ear, rendered more acute by tear, could dis¬ 
tinguish the charging of the horse, as well as the roll of 
the musketry, and even the word of command and shout 
of encouragement. She thought, too, that she could hear 
sometimes the shrill cry ot agony, but, perhaps, imagina¬ 
tion aided there; and, in truth, it was a moment—as she 
sat there alone, unprotected, helpless, in the midst ot con¬ 
tending armies, listening to the bloody strife—when ima¬ 
gination might call up a thousand painful images for the 
mind to dwell upon. Doubtless she did so furnish them 
to poor Helen Adair; and if she thought of her father, 
and of Charles Lacy, and pictured them mingled in the 
fearful fight around, or falling beneath the shot of the 
enemy, or dying slowly of their wounds upon the bloody 
field, it were not wonderful; nor if she wept, and wept 
most bitterly, would there he aught to surprise us. Helen 
Adair did weep, hut, unfortunately, they were tears which 
afforded no relief. 

The poor girl, Louisa, was terrified almost out of her 
senses: the fears whicli her mistress entertained were dust 
in the balance compared with what she suffered. Helen’s 
apprehensions for herself, indeed, were chequered by ap¬ 
prehensions for others; but Louisa’s fears, all personal, 
and tremendously powerful, were still not sufficient to 
keep down curiosity. Ever and anon, for some minutes, 
she moved to and fro upon the sofa where she was sitting 
with her mistress; and then muttering something inco¬ 
herent about “ terror,” and “liking to know her danger,” 
she crept to the window, and, exposing as little of her 
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person as possible, gazed out upon the battle. Helen re¬ 
mained, with her hands over her eyes, full of every pain¬ 
ful apprehension, with her nerves shaken by all rite had 
undergone, her whole frame trembling and starting with 
renewed terror at every burst of artillery, notwithstand¬ 
ing their frequency. At length, however, she was roused 
by Louisa exclaiming, “Ob, Miss* Helen! Miss Helen! 
look here, do look here!” and. in a kind of desperation, 
she rose, and also approached the window. It was, in¬ 
deed, an awful moment. A regiment of British infantry 
was marching across in front of the house, and on it was 
pouring down a strong cavalry force of lancers and cuiras¬ 
siers. The ground was uneven, the corn was high, and, 
at the moment Helen reached the windntf, the British 
regiment was thrilling in square. The hurry, and diffi¬ 
culty of the ground, caused a company to he left out, and 
upon it the cavalry poured with overpowering force. A 
clond of dust hid the whole for a moment; hut the next 
instant Helen beheld Ensign Williamson and about forty 
men rush across, and throw themselves into the garden of 
the very bouse in which she stood. It proved no refuge, 
however; the wall on two sides was low, on the other 
there was nothing but a wooden fence. A body of French 
grenadiers was pushed forward at that moment, and Helen 
beheld them surrounding the garden wall, which served 
them but as a breast-work, while with muskets levelled 
they prepared to pour a murderous cross-fire upon the un¬ 
happy men within. “Oh! why do they not surrenderV” 
cried Helen, clasping her hands in agony; hut at that 
moment a bright Hash, a cloud of smoke, end a ringing 
peal, ran round the garden, and, overpowered at length, 
Helen sank fainting on the floor. 
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CHAPTEK XXV. 

We must, in this chapter, bring the story of all persons 
herein mentioned to one point, or as near about, it as pos¬ 
sible ; and therefore we shall now turn again to Mr. Adair, 
who, after leaving Charles Lacy on his way to Quatre- 
Bras, returned to Brussels, and, according to Lacy’s re¬ 
quest, proceeded to the house of Lady Mary Denham as 
soon as the day was somewhat more advanced, lie found 
Mary holding a tfite-it-tete with one of the chief agents of 
police,—for that lady had an instinctive apprehension of 
some mainspring breaking whenever my Aunt l’outypool 
was permitted to mingle with matters which required deli¬ 
cate management. Warned by a note from Lady Mary— 
which note also contained prospects of very liberal reward 
—the worthy agent had come prepared with all the in¬ 
formation which he could collect at the moment, and 
having got over the preliminary politesses, lie was just 
about, to disburden himself of his tidings when Mr. Adair 
was announced. Lacy’s account of his conversation with 
him on the preceding evening made Mary admit him will¬ 
ingly, and in his presence the agent went on to detail what 
he had done, making, of course, the most that he could of 
his own exertions. “ In the first place, madam,” he said, 
“ I set inquiry on foot concerning all the greatest rascals 
of Brussels, who were likely to fall in the way of a 
stranger, and to render him service on such an occasion. 
In this respect, I have had the pleasure of finding that 
one of our most notorious swindlers prepared himself 
yesterday for a journey, hired a strong horse, and stole a 
cloak from a Jew salesman ; and that a suit of livery, such 
as is worn by your domestics, milady, was ordered in haste 

at a tailor’s, by an old gentleman living in the Hue-; 

a fat old man, whom I have seen once or twice.” 

“ Has he a red face, and small, sharp eyes?” demanded 
Mr. Adair. 

“ Precisely, precisely 1" answered the shepherd of rogues 
and swindlers ; “ e’est un vrai Jean Bull 1 ” 

“ Then the father is implicated as well as the son!” said 
Mr. Adair. 

“ I do not know anything about the son,” replied the 
agent of police; “ all I have heard shows the old, fat man 
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I have mentioned to he the person solely concerned. I 
understand that lie was seen speaking twice with Jean 
Quatre Points, as the swindler 1 have mentioned is called 
amongst his companions—that he ordered the suitoflivcry 
himself, and——” 

“ I will go to his house and cudgel the breath out of his 
body this moment!” cried Henry Adair, snatching up his 
hat and gloves. 

“ You may save yourself the trouble,” replied the agent 
of police, who well understood English, which was the 
language whereof Henry Adair had iiiade use, it being the 
language best fitted on earth to express indignation ; “ you 
may save yourself the trouble, sir—for, in the first place, 
I should expect you would find no truth in him ; and in 
the next, he left Brussels, or at least his lodgings iii the 
llue de-at ten o'clock last night,.?? 

“ Just about the time tlut tins infamous piece of insane 
knavery was practised!” exclaimed Henry Adair; “it 
must be that old villain Williamson, though what can be 
his object, (Jod only knows.” 

“With regard to his object, sir,” replied the agent of 
police, “ that is not our object. First let us find him, and 
then we will ask him his object. It seems to me that with 
the information which we possess, the only thing to he dene 
is to ascertain the various voituriers whose horses are ab¬ 
sent at the present moment, and then to discover which is 
the person he employed; for there can he no doubt he 
would take post-horses for such a business. Leave that 
matter to me, sir, and depend upon it, before night, you shall 
have further, if not complete, information on the subject.” 

“ Can the people of the house where he lodged afford 
you no information ?” demanded Lady Mary. 

“Theysay, that from something he let drop,” replied 
the agent, “ they suspect he lias taken the road to Namur; 
but you sec, milady, that is the very reason 1 should sup¬ 
pose be lias gone in the opposite direction. A wily old fox 
like that would be sure to drop nothing but a false scent, 
as you say in England. However, you leave it to me—five 
hundred loins, you say ? Fichtre ! for that we would find 
the devil himself.” 

Thus saying, the agent of the police took his leave, and 
soon after Henry Adair did the same, begging permission 
to call again in the evening to hear what further tidings 
had been received. “ The happiness of my cousin Helen,” 
he said. “ is more to me. Ladv Marv, than mv own, and 
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all my future years, which all my future years are very 
sure to need.” 

Lady Mary said all that was kind as well as all that was 
polite, and Henry Adair departed; hut after spending an 
anxious md miserable day—lor the excitement of seeking 
Helen had, while it. lasted, somewhat withdrawn his 
thought* from his own disappointment, which weighed 
upon him doubly as soon as that, excitement was over—he 
returned at night, only to find that no tidings had yet been 
received. In the meantime, Brussels had been in a state 
of great confusion and agitation. A severe cannonade had 
been heard proceeding from two different quarters; and 
the certainty of a battle having been fought gave rise to a 
thousand different rumours. Toward midnight, two or 
three carts filled with wounded were brought in, and the 
first tenants took their place in those hospitals which were 
soon to he crowded with fresh sufferers. 

From these, however, no very satisfactory information 
was to he obtained, as they had been wounded early in the 
battle, and having been found capable of bearing the jour¬ 
ney, they bad been sent by' the surgeons from a field where 
they' could do no further service. All they had to tell, 
therefore, was that the British and Belgian troops, few 
as they' were, had maintained their position at Quatrc- 
Jiras, till they were carried olf the field; and that fresh 
forces were arriving every' moment. Nvertheless, there 
were not wanting many-in Brussels to spread reports of 
the French success, nor many others to give willing credit 
to the tale. Some symptoms of disaffection were also ex¬ 
hibited, and that sort of movement and agitation was rile 
which gave the police quite sufficient to do. 

When, however, on the morning of the 17th, Henry 
Adair lbund that Lady Mary had not again seen the agent 
on whom they depended for information, he proceeded 
himself to the bureau in search ot him. The man ac¬ 
knowledged fairly that he had been so much occupied with 
other affairs, that be had not had time to devote to the 
object which they had in view ; but he suggested, that if 
Henry Adair would inquire at the two first barriers on the 
roads towards Ghent, Mons and Namur, he might obtain 
some tidings which might guide them in their after-search. 
Henry Adair was indefatigable, and immediately ordering 
his horse, he rode out upon the high way to Ghent, but no 
tidings could he obtain; and returning to Brussels, he 
dined with his father, to whom he related not only the fact of 
Helen’s disappearance, but also his suspicions of the lawyer, 
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and inquired if the peer could imagine any motive that could 
actuate Williamson in such a case. Lord Adair evaded 
the question, hut he was evidently uneasy and alarmed; 
and, much to the surprise ol his son, he was as eager that 
Henry should proceed upon iris search as the other could 
be to do so. i lis dinner was dispatched with unusual ra¬ 
pidity; and scarce!)'was the dessert put upon the table, 
when he exclaimed—“ Now, Henry—now, my dear hoy— 
it is getting late; take my horse if your own be tired—hut 
take care that you do not fall in with any parlies of the 
French. They say that Wellington is certainly tailing 
hack.'’ 

“ I will he very careful, sir,” replied young Adair ; “ but 
do not make yourself uneasy if 1 do not return to-night, 
as, if I am late, i shall sleep at Ilal. 1 shall take my ser¬ 
vant with me.” 

“ Take mine, too,” cried Lord Adair, “ I shall not want 
him—1 do not want a servant—1 could do very well with¬ 
out one." But his son declined ; and after he was gone, 
the peer walked up and down the room for a moment in 
great agitation. “ 1 was sure,” he muttered, “ that villain 
was plotting something—i am afraid be has more in his 
head—1 am very wretched—very unhappy—I wish to God 
it had never been done !” 

While the father was thus lamenting over the adaman¬ 
tine, unchangeable past, the son rode on upon the road to 
Moris ; inquiring as he went with a degree of accuracy and 
calm good sense, which could not have been anticipated 
from the? usual reckless heedlessness of his character, into 
every particular which could tiirow light by any chance 
upon the (acts of Helen’s disappearance. It was not, ne¬ 
vertheless, till lie had nearly reached the small town of 
Hal, that he obtained the slightest information which 
seemed to bear upon the subject of his inquiry. There, 
however, in speaking with the keeper of one of the tolls, 
the man looked np in his face with a smile— 

" You are upon the wrong road, sir,” ho replied, in 
answer to his inquiries; “ at least, if 1 am not mistaken. 
On the night of the lfith, about half-past eleven, I was 
over with my brother, who keeps the first harrier near the 
little village of Ixellcs. There was a man on horseback 
stood near half an hour by the bar, and then came down the 
hill a carriage at full speed. At first we thought it was some 
of the generals going to join the army; hut the horseman, 
as soon as he saw it, paid the toll ier the carriage, and for. 
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two more horses besides, and then rode on after it as fast as 
he could go. As it went by, we saw in by the lamp; and 
there was one woman in it, if not two. There was a foot¬ 
man behind, too; and I have little doubt but that was the 
very carriage you are asking for.” 

llenry Adair doubted not either; but fearful of his own 
hasty disposition, he asked several other questions, which 
only served to strengthen his conviction. “ And now, my 
good friend,” he said, giving the man a couple ol'louis for 
his pains, “ that is for your information. 

“ But tell me further, as you seem to be a shrewd per¬ 
sonage, and well acquainted with these roads, wiiat would 
you advise me to do in order to overtake these people V” 

“ Why, a thousand to one, sir, you will not have to go 
far,” replied the inan. “ The French are advancing on 
every'side, we hear, and were doing so even on that night; 
so that it is scarcely possible they could get on without 
falling in with sonic of the Freifcb corps; and if they did 
that, they would not get much further.” 

“ W hy, liow so V” demanded llenry Adair. “ The 
French would not injure or insult a lady, surely! ” 

Oh no, not that, my young gentleman,” answered the 
barrier-keeper ; “ but they might take a fancy to the car¬ 
riage, and still more probably to the horses. 1 served long 
in the French army myself, and I know them. So if you 
will take my advice, as it is growing dark, you will sleep 
to-uight somewhere here ; not at Hal, for that is as full as 
it cau hold of your troops and officers already. But if you 
strike up that path, you will fold a farm-house, where they 
will give you a good bed and a good supper—it belongs to 
my uncle: and then to-morrow morning, you can get a 
man to show you across to the Charleroi road—but keep 
behind your own posts, or you may fall in with the French; 
and seeing an Englishman in plain clothes, may take you 
for a spy, and hang yon without ceremony. On the Char¬ 
leroi road you will hear more, depend upon it; but if you 
do not hear about Genappe, or a little further on, go back 
to Brussels, and inquire after a man called Fierre Duchesne, 
for I will swear they were his horses. 

Henry Adair paused, looked at his watch, calculated, 
and finding that it was so late he could do little witli the 
police that night if he even returned to Brussels at once, 
and that if he sat out again by lour the next morning, he 
might make a long round, and yet reach the capital early 
.—he determined to follow the advice of the toll-keeper. 
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He accordingly took the path the man pointed out; found 
the farm, met with a civil reception, and the good supper 
which had been promised ; and was then shown to a cham¬ 
ber as clean as it is possible to conceive, with flooring off 
which one might have dined, if it had not been strewed 
with fine white sand. 

There he cast off his clothes, ordered himself to he 
called at three, and lay down to rest; but rest he got 
none, for the mind of poor Henry Adair was in a state of 
excitement front the struggle of many an emotiou which 
set sleep at defiance. The mere agitation of having gained 
the first absolute and certain tidings of Helen Adair was 
enough to banish sleep from his eyelids, though the feel¬ 
ing of having done so was for a moment delightful; but 
when reflection told him that it was not for himself that 
his hopes of regaining her were excited—that his ell'orts all 
tended to place her in the arms of a rival—he writhed 
under the thought. Yet, straugc to say, he never even 
asked himself whether he should abandon the pursuit. To 
give Helen Adair happiness, might indeed he to inflict ex¬ 
cess of pain upon his own heart; but the reward was 
greater than the effort, and lie hesitated not. 

Well, the night went by, and early on (he following 
morning, though not so early as he had intended, Jlenry 
Adair set out, guided by a man whom he hired at the 
farm-house. Two or three questions from the young 
Englishman were quite sufficient to make the peasant as 
communicative as could be wished; and Jlenry Adair soon 
found that lie was approaching the rear of the British 
army, drawn up for the purpose of battle. His heart 
yearned to ride on and view the coming strife: his mind 
was hut too well in harmony with such a sight—but still 
he resisted, thinking that he would not give way to such 
a foolish inclination, but would pursue bis search lor Helen 
Adair even with the battle sounding in his ears. “ Let 
the mad insects fight on:" lie thought, “1 have nothing 
to do with their strife—let them fight on!” But still, 
notwithstanding all this, his heart yearned to join the rest, 
at least as a spectator ; and as he rode forward he listened 
with an eager ear for the sound of the first cannon. 

Occasionally, as the morning advanced, and he pro¬ 
ceeded along tlie tortuous and somewhat tedious way from 
Hal to Waterloo, the report of musketry might be heard; 
and twice lie turned down the lanes to the right to gain a 
momentary sight of the English army. A general view, 
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however, he could not obtain, though once or twice he fell 
in with a regiment on the extreme right; and from one 
spot, where the ground sloped downwards, he beheld 
large, dark masses of cavalry and infantry hanging on the 
edge of the opposite heights. The space between the up¬ 
land on which he stood, and that which was thus crowned, 
seemed very nearly vacant; though, here and there, a 
small party of the British troops might be seen winding 
about in the ravines below. Henry Adair tore himself 
away from the sight, however, and hurried on, though the 
roads were so execrable from their soft nature and the 
heavy rain, that at every step his horse sunk, fetlock deep 
ill mud. At. length, after a fatiguing ride, he reached the 
village of Waterloo about ten o’clock ; and proceeding to 
the little inn, as the first means of winning an auheYgiste’s 
heart, he ordered all that could be had for breakfast. 
Everything, however, was in confusion arid disarray, both 
from the past and the future, as the English general had 
fixed his head-quarters at the inn on the preceding night, 
and as the approaching battle had terrified almost all the 
women from the village. Little, therefore, was to he pro¬ 
cured at the auberge, except some eggs and wine for him¬ 
self, and corn for his horses ; and as soon as Henry Adair 
began to question the inn-kccpcr, he found that even loss 
information of the kind he wanted was to be obtained than 
provisions. The man’s head was so full of the British 
army, the staff of the Duke of Wellington, and the battle 
—which he declared had already begun—that he could and 
would talk of nothing else. 

The eggs were as long in being boiled, as if they lu.d 
been to he made in the first instance; and scarcely were 
they upon the table when the dull, heavy roar of a single 
cannon told that the battle had now begun indeed. It was 
evidently very near ; hut the moment after a more distant 
roar was heard, which was echoed again by the British 
guns, and Henry Adair could resist no longer. 

“ Let the horses be brought out as soon as they have 
fed,” he said ; and when, after about an half hour’s delay, 
they appeared before the door, he turned to his servant, 
saying, ns lie thought but just, “ I am going to sec the 
battle ; if you do not like it, you need riot come with me.” 

“ Oh yes, sir,” replied the servant, “ 1 should like to 
have a tick at those Frenchmen, too—and master and 
man, putting their horses into a canter, were soon npon 
the field of battle. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

To Henry A flair, as lie stood on a little height, not very 
far to the right of the English centre, viewing the field 
of Waterloo about twelve o'clock on the 18th of June, 
little was to be gathered from what he beheld, lie could 
indeed see column after column of the French advanc¬ 
ing against that particular spot, and lie could well un¬ 
derstand the importance of the post to the British army, 
lie could sec also flashes of flame and volumes of smoke 
issue forth from the contested point; but he could not at 
all divine which party were gaining the advantage of the 
other. Still, however, the interest in his breast was grow¬ 
ing intense, and he could not but fear that the immense 
force of the French, which was pouring down upon the 
small British advanced post, would overwhelm the little 
knot ol his countrymen, who, when the smoke for an in¬ 
stant cleared away, might be seen in the gardens and 
orchards of the ch&tcau. At that moment, however, the 
Duke spoke a word to one of the officers near. The other 
galloped off, and the very next instant a battery on the 
right opened its fire upon the French column which was 
advancing upon llongomont by the little cross road from 
La Belle Alliance to Merke Braine. 

The Duke kept his eve for a moment fixed upon the 
column, the head of which was instantly thrown into con¬ 
fusion by the English fire. “Pretty service!” he said; 
“ Very pretty service!” and turned his eye at once to¬ 
wards the left, where the French battalions were beginning 
to he agitated, as il to commence a second attack there. 
Henry Adair rode up closer; and during the whole of the 
day continued as near to the General as he could get, cer¬ 
tain of seeing there as much of the battle as it was possible 
for any one to behold. But even there to an inexperienced 
eye much was confused and unintelligible. 

Henry Adair saw nothing but column after column of 
the enemy advance against the British position—he saw 
the charging masses of cavalry hurled in fury against 
the squares, and recoil, dashed hack like waves from off a 
rock. He saw the British heavy brigade mingle in deadly 
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strife with the French cuirassiers, and he saw the imperial 
guard marching boldly on up the ravines upon the left, 
and still as they reached a certain point fall man over man, 
swept down by the terrific fire of the English guns. Step 
by step he had advanced as the day went on, till he had 
insensibly become mingled with the staff of the Duke of 
Wellington; and in the course of the battle, as the shot 
flew about them thickly, and many of the aides-de-camp 
were carried off wounded, and many were dispatched at 
once to different parts of the field, he found himself twice 
or thrice left totally alone with the commander-in-chief. 
He was slightly acquainted with him, but the Duke only 
spoke to him on two occasions; once when having no one 
else to send, he begged him to carry a message to a regi¬ 
ment near, aDd once when in the midst of the fight he ex¬ 
claimed, “ A gallant old fellow, ’pon my soul. That is a 
relation of yours, sir— Colonel Adair with the-regi¬ 

ment. See, they have brought their right shoulders for¬ 
ward, and are clearing the field.” 

It were endless, however, to tell—not all the events o 
the battle—but even all that Henry Adair himself beheld, 
and the emotions which were called up in his bosom by the 
sight. Three times he marked Lacy in the midst of the 
strife, and twice again he saw Colonel Adair with his hat 
off, and his white hair streaming in the wind, leading on 
his regiment wherever danger was to be met, or honour 
to be gained; and at length when the French line was seen 
broken and shaken in every part, and the Duke himself 
led on the British to the last general decisive charge, 
Henry Adair could resist no longer, but putting his horse 
into a canter, rode on with the rest. 

At the town of Genappe he first drew his rein ; and then 
with a heart still beating, and feelings still agitated with 
all the excitement of the scenes through which he had 
passed, he turned his horse's head back towards the field 
of Waterloo. It was now night. The moon, full and 
splendid, was shining out as he reached the plain, and at 
first few scenes could appear more calm and tranquil than 
the spot which had been so lately covered with strife, con¬ 
fusion, and fury. The vanquished had fled, the victors 
had passed on, the time was too short for the human vul¬ 
tures, who follow such scenes, to be yet very busy in strip¬ 
ping the fallen, and under the clear sweet light of tne 
gentle moon, the dead and the dying were all that remained 
upon the field of battle. 
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He had now just reached the middle of the plain at the 
foot of Mont St. Jean ; and quitting the road he wandered 
into the open fields towards Hongomont. There was much 
corn standing on the ground; and though it had been 
beaten down in every direction, yet it still rose in tufts 
here and there, casting long shadows in the moonlight, and 
deceiving the eye, making it seem that the patches of dead 
were more numerous than they really were. But still they 
were numerous enough ; and every two or three hundred 
yards came a spot where the slaughter had been more 
terrible, and where the corpses were thicker. An interest, 
a curiosity which he could not resist, caused Henry Adair, 
as he passed each group of dead, to gaze upon the faces 
that were exposed to the moonlight, and try to trace whe¬ 
ther the cold features were at all familiar to his eye. As he 
got further from the road he heard more groans, and ap¬ 
proaching the spot from whence they proceeded, found a 
French cuirassier writhing on the ground beside his horse, 
wbioh had fallen by another shot. The young Englishman 
endeavoured to raise him up, but even while he did so, the 
man’s face became convulsed, and he sunk hack to the 
ground quite dead. It was all so dreadful, that he deter¬ 
mined to turn to the road ; but as he was in the act of ex¬ 
ecuting this resolution, he heard voices speaking low, and 
one said, “ Shall I give him a shot?” 

“ No, no!” replied the other. “ See what he is about 
first. lie does not seem to me to be plundering. He 
may be one of the surgeon’s people.” 

“ No, no ; they have all got torches,” replied the other 
voice. “ I think I could hit him with my left hand." 

“ Ts there any one wounded there, to whom 1 can bring 
assistance ?” said Henry Adair, perceiving that he was the 
object of the conversation he overheard. 

“ Why, that is behaving like a gentleman,” said one of 
the voices ; and guided by it, he approached a little tuft 
of standing corn some ten yards from where he stood. But 
the voice cried out aloud, “ Stand off! stand off'! and tell 
us first who you are, for you may be such another rascal 
as went by just now!” 

“ My name is Adair," replied the young Englishman; 
“ and my only object is to give you any help I can, my 
good friend.” 

“ Why, surely, it is young Mr. Adair,” cried the voice 
again. “ Here is your cousin here, sir—your cousin, 
Colonel Adair. Here we are met together for the first 
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time these two and twenty years; lie, the son of my 
father’s old landlord, and 1 the son of his father’s old te¬ 
nant at Brockley farm, lying together on the same field, 
and brought down, for aught I know, by the same shot— 
though that could not be either, colonel, for you came 
down just as you were charging near me, and 1 had been 
there some ten minutes.” 

“ But are either of you much hurt V” cried Henry Adair, 
approaching and gazing down upon Colonel Adair and 
Adjutant Green as they lay together on the edge of a little 
dip of the ground, at the bottom of which were ten or 
twelve dead bodies. 

“ Why, no, I trust not,’ ’ replied the veteran, looking 
up. “ I have a ball through my leg which prevents me 
from standing, even for a moment; and this worthy gen¬ 
tleman, strange to say, is wounded precisely in the same 
way, but unfortunately has also got his right-hand dis¬ 
abled.” 

“ But I will go up to the village directly,” replied Henry 
Adair, “ and bring assistance to carry you up to the sur¬ 
geons. You may bleed to death.” 

“ On, no!” replied Green, “ I’ve tied up the colonel’s 
leg so that it cannot bleed, and my blood stopped of itself 
long ago. Ho ; if you will just take up that musket and 
cartouche-box, and stay with us till day breaks, you will 
do us a greater favour ; for just before you came there was 
one of tiiose vermin came by that plunder the dead, and 
they make very free with the wounded too. He put a 
bayonet into that poor fellow, who was not quite dead. 
We were too much, alive for that; but if two or three of 
them were to come together, as I’ve seen them in Spain, 
they’d cut our throats for the epaulettes and what the 
colonel has in his pocket. So if you will just stay by us 
till morning, we shall do very well.” 

“ That 1 will do with all riiy heart," replied Henry 
Adair, taking up and recharging the musket which Adju¬ 
tant Green had pointed out; and then sitting down beside 
the two wounded men, he held out his hand to Colonel 
Adair, with that unfettered sincerity which always led him 
to say or do whatever his heart prompted at the moment. 
“Colonel Adair,” he said, “I am happy to meet you. I 
have long wished to do so, but never had an opportunity 
of even seeing you till the Duke of Wellington pointed 
you out to me this morning, when you were charging 
across the field." 
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“Very kind of him so to notice me,” replied the vete¬ 
ran, evidently flattered; “ but to tell you the truth, I 
avoided the only occasion in which we were likely to 
meet, namely, when you were staying at the house ol' my 
attorney, Williamson, and expressed a desire to see me. 
My motive tor so doing, young gentleman, was no personal 
ill-will either to yourself or your lather, but simply be¬ 
cause 1 had understood that the terms of the will under 
which you inherit a large portion of your property, 
strictly forbid your seeking ever to hold any commu¬ 
nication with me.” 

“Those terms afl'ect my father, sir, not me,” replied 
Henry Adair ; “ and the only object which I hud was to 
express how grieved I was that to enrich us more than was 
needful you should be deprived of that which you jiad 
been taught to expect. Words 1 know arc nothing ; but 
shoidd ever that fortune full into my hands I shall cer¬ 
tainly never make use of any part of it, holding that I 
have no right to do so.” 

“ That will be a pity, sir!” replied Colonel Adair. “ I 
of course can never benefit by it. It is gone from me ; 
and very justly. It was promised to me certainly by my 
grandfather; hut I displeased him iu the matter 'of my 
marriage, as you well know, and he had every right to 
change his mind, and leave it to whom he pleased.” 

“ N ay, nay! I think not!” replied Henry Adair; 
“ but perhaps that is what, they would call one of my 
strange notions. But I hold, sir, that every part of a 
man's moral sensations are as much his property as the 
gold in his purse. Thus, if we have once raised expecta¬ 
tions in another which we do not fulfil, we commit a 
double crime. We lie in doing not the thing which we 
have promised to do, and we rob in taking away a hope 
and pleasures that we had created in the breast of 
another.” 

“ I could smile,” said Colonel Adair, “ if the burning 
of this leg of mine would let me, not in any contempt of 
such ideas, hut at their novelty. However, 1 cannot agree 
■with you in this instance. Such promises are always con¬ 
sidered to be conditional by him who makes them, and 
ought, at least for his own peace, to be looked upon in the 
same light by him to whom they are made.” 

“ Ay, sir! ” replied Henry Adair. “ Such are the 
words! know whereby men salve over to their consciences 
the doing of great wrongs. Hid your grandfather, when 
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he made you a promise of that portion of his wealth which 
had been accumulated in India—did he bargain that you 
were to marry the first ‘ pretty painted piece of Eve’s 
flesh ’ that he should choose for you? No, no ! He 
promised you that which he did not give ; he excited ex¬ 
pectations which he failed to fulfil; and—though others 
think differently, and Heaven forbid that I should say my 
father, thinking as he does, is acting wrong—yet I should 
as soon avail myself of one stiver of that wealth as I 
would become a receiver of stolen goods.” 

“Hark!” cried Adjutant Green; “there are more 
guns!” and a few distant shots were heard breaking the 
stillness. The sounds of horses’ feet, too, were distin¬ 
guished echoing along over the causeway. 

“ What are those lights moving about there along the 
side of the hill ? ” demanded Henry Adair. 

“ Either the surgeons’ assistants, and people seeking the 
wounded,” replied colonel Adair, “ or some of the same 
plundering villains as the one who lately passed.” 

“ No, no, colonel,” rejoined Green, “ they would trust 
to the moonlight! Those are either some of the sur¬ 
geons’ folk, or the people come out of the towns and vil¬ 
lages to give what help they can, God bless them! It has 
been a glorious day indeed, colonel, as you were saying 
just before Mr. Adair came up, and we ought not to mind 
losing a good drop of our blood for a share in such a 
victory." 

“ Mind ! ” cried Colonel Adair ; “ sir, I am proud of 
every drop I have shed on such a field as this. The loss 
of a limb would not have been too high a purchase for the 
privilege of having fought here to-day.” 

“ Nevertheless, my dear sir,” said Henry Adair, “ in 
order to ensure that you may not pay such a severe price 
for a pleasure already enjoyed, I had a great deal better 
go up to those good people with the lights, and bring some 
of them down to remove you to the village. You have 
here the musket to defend yourselves in case of annoy¬ 
ance, and I will be back directly.” 

“ Not to the village!" said Colonel Adair ; “ it is full to 
the bead already, depend upon it. If you could get some 
of them to bring down a bell-tent or two here, and send one 
of the surgeons, he might do a great deal of good, for about 
a hundred yards up the ravine there are five or six of my 
poor fellows who fell in that last charge, and of course we 
«ould not wait to see whether they were wounded or not. 
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We can lie here very well for the night amongst this good 
dry corn, and to-morrow we may get back to Brussels. 
My leg is very painful I do not deny. A young man bears 
a wound better than an old one, I find.” 

Henry Adair set out directly, taking care to mark the 
spot well, and every step that he took away from it also, 
in order to retrace his way back. As every one knows, the 
train of baggage which followed the Duke of Wellington’s 
armies was never considerable; but Adair found each 
individual of the multitudes who were now assembled on 
the heights, so eager and willing to assist the wounded, 
that the colonel’s wishes were no sooner expressed than 
attended tc. Tents were instantly procured, and though 
it was impossible to convey beds to the spot, yet several 
bear-skins and a quantity of straw were carried down, to 
render the wounded men as comfortable as possible. 
About ten were collected within a hundred yards of the 
spot where Colonel Adair lay ; but one poor fellow, who 
was removed to the same tent with that officer and Adju¬ 
tant Green, died under the hands of the surgeon, who, by 
the colonel’s desire, was attending to his more severe 
wounds in the first instance. The medical officer then 
extracted the ball which had remained in Colonel Adair’s 
leg, dressed the wounds of Adjutant Green, and, after- 
giving them both hopes of speedy recovery, left them to 
the care of Henry Adair, and one of the peasants from the 
village, and hastened on to attend upon the rest. His strict 
injunction, however, was to keep as quiet as possible; and 
in about an hour, notwithstanding the pain of their 
wounds, both Colonel Adair and Adjutant Green, ex¬ 
hausted with loss of blood and severe fatigues, fell into a 
sound though somewhat disturbed sleep. 

Henry Adair slept not, but watched beside them, while 
the light of a lantern, which had been left, shone dimly 
round the tent, casting a faint and ghastly glare upon all 
the objects that it contained. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

Wrra the first light Colonel Adair was awake. “ Is the 
Adjutant asleep still?” he asked, after having held a 
short conversation, in a low tone, with his young cousin. 

“No, colonel!” answered Adjutant Green. “I woke 
almost as soon as you began talking with Mr. Henry; but 
I have had a good nap though—for which I was just 
thanking God, as well as for all his kindness towards us 
yesterday, which indeed, I think, has been extremely 
great." 

“Great indeed, Mr. Green; great indeed!” replied 
Colonel Adair. “ Great to our army, great to each of 
us individually, and great, I doubt not, to Europe in 
general.” 

“ To be sure it was,” rejoined the adjutant; “ and very 
grateful I am to Him for having allowed me to have a 
share in such a victory, and yet let me off with only two 

f itiful wounds, that will turn out flea bites, no donbt. 
ndeed, I dare say I ought to be grateful for them too, if 
I knew all. I always think, somehow, that God Almighty 
has an idea of doing us good in the very worst that belails 
us—sometimes to our hearts and souls, you know, colonel 
—sometimes to our bodies and fortunes—at least 1 always 
think so; and I even fancy that we shall find, when we 
get to the other world, that death itself has come just at 
the right time.” 

“You axe, there, a good Christian, Green,” replied 
Colonel Adair, “ and I doubt not a good metaphysician, 
for to my mind the one implies the other. But what 
would you infer ? ” 

“ Why, I was thinking, colonel, even before this young 
gentleman came up last night,” the honest soldier went 
on, “ 1 was thinking that it was a very extraordinary thing 
•that a ball should go through my boot and ankle into my 
horse and kill him dead, poor fellow, and tumble us both 
over just here, leaving me so that I could not get up; and 
then that ten minutes after, up you should come, at the 
head of your men, and those French fellows of Guard 
'should just fire up the hollow way, and bring yog down 
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within ten yards of me, and neither of us much hurt 
either; and then that I should know you by your voice, 
as you called to your men to go on and drive them to the 
devil, and creep down to help you, and meet you here 
after so many years. I was thinking it was all very 
strange indeed, when suddenly something happens that 
makes it stranger still. Up comes this young gentleman, 
whom you never saw in your life before, but I have seen 
often—up he comes—and he’s not in the service either— 
but up he comes, wandering about in the quiet-looking 
moonlight, over the place where we had been fighting 
hard all day, and he sits down with us, and begins to talk 
about the property of your grandfather—the East India 
fortune as we used to call it, at Brockley; and he explains 
it all as clearly as possible, and yet I cannot understand,a 
word of it. So I think that it is evident that we did not 
thus fall in with each other without some object to be 
answered, and therefore, though it may seem very imper¬ 
tinent, gentlemen, I am resolved that I’ll hear all abou 
it, if you please, just to pass the time till the doctor comes 
round to us.” 

“ I do not know how you mean all about it, Mr. Green,’ 
replied Henry Adair; “ I dare say you know more about 
it than I do myself, as I remember your visiting my father 
at different times, and seeming to be well acquainted with 
the whole history of my family—I was very young when 
my father succeeded his grandfather, and all that I ever 
heard about tbe matter myself was in my early youth, 
though I have not forgotten it yet.” 

“ Ay! I dare say I do know more about it,” answered 
the adjutant, “but still I should like to hear it all over 
again, for it seems to me that one or both of you gentle¬ 
men are under a mistake. And do not you forget, Mr. 
Henry, that I believe you to be as honest and free-hearted, 
ay and free-handed a young gentleman as ever crossed a 
horse, that’s all! but still 1 think that there is some mis¬ 
take, do you see?” 

“No, no, Green!" answered Colonel Adair; “there is 
no mistake in the matter. The story to which we were ■ 
alluding is simply this: my grandfather, after having oc- 
cumufupl a large fortune in India, returned to Europe on 
his elder brother’s death, and succeeded to his title and 
estates. He had two children, my uncle, his eldest son, 
and my father. Both his children died before him, and 
as my grandfather at one time thought that the family' 
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estates were sufficient to keep up the dignity of the elder 
branch of the house, he promised to leave to me the for¬ 
tune he had made, as it is called, in India. I offended 
him, however, in my marriage; he would never see me 
after, and wrote to tell me that he had left the whole to 
my good cousin, now Lord Adair, with a proviso that he 
was never willingly to see me either, Ilis will proved to 
be exactly in the same terms as his letter, and therefore—” 

“Ay, sir!" interrupted Green, “but what became of 
the will he made after ? of the last will of all, when he 
was dying?” 

“I never heard of such a will!” said Colonel Adair, in 
some surprise. “ The will of which I speak was made 
nearly a year before his death.” 

“Oh, yes, I know that,” rejoined Green, “I know that 
as well as you do; I was there when it was made, and 
heard all about it; and so the other will has never been 
heard of, hasn’t it? Well, I did think it mighty strange, 
and so did Newton, Captain Lacy’s servant, when we 
talked over the matter. We talked about it only the 
other day in Brussels. But I’ll tell you all about it, 
colonel, so listen; and you listen, Mr. Adair, for 1 know 
more of it than any of you; and you, who are a young, 
high-spirited fellow, may have to do justice in the busi¬ 
ness yet. Well, then, to begin—One night—no, hut first 
I should tell you, that after my father failed in the farm 
at Brockley, near Stoke 'Norton, you know I, who was 
then but a young lad, and could write a good hand, was 
taken over to the Park to be cfcrk to the steward—but 
you know all that, colonel. Well, one night when my old 
lord was very ill, and the steward was ill in bed too, 1 was 
had into his room—that is, my lord’s—more than once to 
give some accounts; and because the doctor said he was 
dying, and that there was no time for a Mr. Snipe, who 
had been sent for, to come from London, this fellow Wil¬ 
liamson, who was then a young lawyer just set up at 
Stoke Norton, was brought over to settle the old gentle¬ 
man’s affairs, for he liked very much to have everything 
straight. Well, Mr. Adair, my lord, your father, was at 
the hall as well as Williamson; and after I had done all 
that I had to do, I was going away home about eleven 
o’clock, because I did not sleep in the house, when down 
came Williamson and bade me stop and come up with 
him, saying that my lord wanted me to witness the sig¬ 
nature of some papers. Well, up I went, and into my 
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lord's room through the dressing-room—you remember 
the little dressing-room, colonel, and how it used to smell 
of marechal powder—and there was my lord in bed, a sad 
sight to see was the old man-" 

“ Was my father there?" demanded Henry Adair, with 
no small eagerness. 

“ No, sir, no,” answered Green; “ he was not in the 
room then. There was nobody but my old lord and the 
lad Willy Newton, who is now Captain Lacy’s servant, and 
who used then to sit up with my lord o’ nights, for all the 
other people were tired out: and when I came in my old 
lord said., * Read it over again, Mr. Williamson, I will have 
it read over again.’ So then Williamson told me and 
Newton to go into the other room; and though the old 
gentleman said never mind, we might Stay, and all that, 
Williamson put us out; but we thought it no harm to Use 
our ears,—as my lord wished it. Well, he read the first 
part in a good loud voice, about its being the last will and 
testament of John Lord Adair and a great deal more ; but 
then he began to read low, and my lord bawled out to him 
to read louder, because he was very deaf, which was true 
enough, and so he was forced to read loud, and we heard 
all. Well, in that will, I am ready to take my oath, he 
revoked all other wills, and left the whole of the India 
property to you, colonel, mentioning where the money 
lay, and all about it; and when it was done we were called 
in, and I, and Willy Newton, and Williamson, all signed 
it as witnesses. Well, the matter passed oif, my old lord 
died about three o’clock in the morning, and then my lord 
your father was very civil to me, and after the funeral he 
and Williamson sefepff in his carriage to prove the will, as 
they said, which Jfll8.)jeen read to some gentlemen in the 
parlour before ; and tasked Williamson, too, as 1 met him 
in the hall, if I should go with them to prove the will, but 
he said there was'no occasion, and I heard no more of the 
matter. The steward died not long after ; and as I was 
his clerk, and not belonging to the household, I was out 
of employment, and Williamson came and persuaded me 
to go into, the army, telling me. that if I did, and behaved 
well and distinguished myself in the service, my lord your 
father, Mr. Henry, would get me on, for his interest lay 
that way; and, to speak truth, so he has, done, and has 
kept his word in that matter nobly.” 

“ This is a very extraordinary story, Mr. Adair,” sail 
his veteran cousin; but Henry Adair was leaning forwi 
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with his elbow on his knee and his eyes buried in his hands, 
and he made no reply. Colonel Adair went on, “ And, 
pray, Green, when was it that any idea first struck you of 
the property not having come to me ?” 

“ Why, not till three months ago,” replied Green. 
“ Yon lived always in the country, sir,-—1 was always on 
duty—I was four years in the East Indies—a good many 
years in Spain ; and when I did come to London, I found 
my Lord Adair not living as if he had any very enormous 
fortune either. So it was not till the other day almost, 
when we were in London, that Captain Lacy, who is the 
noblest hearted man, officer or private, now living, was 
very kind to iny sister, and my sister’s children ; and I 
went to thank him by his permission, when who should 1 
meet with in his servant but Willy Newton, who signed 
the will with me ; and he it was told me that he had been 
to you that morning with a note from his master, who was 
a friend of yours ; and he said to me, * I’ll tell you what, 
Mr. Green, there is something I don’t understand here. 
If the colonel has ever had that fortune he has spent it all, 
which seems to me a strange thing, for he was never an 
extravagant man.’ So we both determined to watch how 
matters went, and speak out if needful. 1 afterwards heard 
more from your own daughter, colonel, Miss Helen, at 
Ghent, where she and Lady Mary were very kind to me 
when I got hurt, but 1 never could make anything out 
clearly till this very night.” 

“ How strangely such events come round!” replied 
Colonel Adair, musing. 

“ Strangely enough, indeed !” answered Green, “ and 
that was what I was saying, colonel. I felt sure that you 
and I and young Mr. Henry here could not be brought to¬ 
gether in such an unlikely place for no purpose ; and as 
for him—for Mr. Henry 1 mean—I have known him since 
he was a little boy, and I’ll answer for it that he is one to 
see right done.” 

“ As far as lies in my power,” replied Henry Adair 
suddenly looking up. “ As far as lies in my power, so 
help me God. Colonel Adair, give me your hand, and 
forgive me my share of any injustice that may have been 
done to you. On my honour it has neither been with my 
knowledge or consent, and I believe on my soul that it has 
not been with my lather’s either. I speak not alone thus 
because he is a gentleman, and, I trust, a man of honour, 
nut I judge from events which have occurred concerning 
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your own family, Colonel Adair, since you left Brussels, 
to which Mr. Green’s story affords me the first clue, and 
which I think indicate that my father is totally ignorant of 
the villany which has been practised.” 

“ Concerning my own family !” said Colonel Adair, who 
felt much for his young cousin’s painful situation. “ l have 
but one child, sir, my daughter, whom I left certainly in 
Brussels; but I do not see how anything can have occurred 
to her which affects this matter.” 

“ Finding you here, sir, wounded and suffering,” replied 
Henry, “ I had determined not to mention what I now 
feel myself forced to speak of. I am very sorry to tell you 
that your daughter has been inveigled, under false pre¬ 
tences, into a carriage, and has been taken away from 
Brussels by some persons whose names we do not know.” 
Forgetting his wound, Colonel Adair started suddenly off 
the bearskin on which he was lying, but instantly sunk 
back again with a low groan, and Henry Adair went on to 
give him what comfort he could. “ Every means,” he said, 
“ are even now being used to discover where she is, but 
all that we have yet found out tends to prove that old vil¬ 
lain—whose rascality 1 have long been convinced of—that 
old villain Williamson to be the culpable person in the 
business ; and depend upon it bis motive is some dark and 
villanous design regarding this very will, which it seems 
he has concealed. 1, and Lacy also, first suspected the 
son ; but it seems he is with his regiment, and the police 
of Brussels have satisfied themselves that the father is the 
person. I have obtained information which leads me to 
believe that he has carried Miss Adair either to Namur or 
Paris ; or, perhaps, from the position of the armies before 
the late battle, has been forced to return upon Brussels. 
I was myself engaged in the search, when 1 was tempted 
to look on upon the battle; but the moment I see you safely 
on your road to Brussels I will renew my inquiries, and, 
depend upon it, will never abandon them till 1 have both 
discovered Miss Adair, and wrung from the very heart of 
that old scoundrel the truth concerning the will." 

“ O God, sir, cannot you go on now !” cried the old 
officer, in agony for his child; but Henry Adair explained 
to him that it would be necessary for him to return to the 
village of Waterloo, in order to find his horses ; and that 
it would be scarcely possible for him to proceed in advance 
of the army, which had not yet marched. Colonel Adair 
then asked a thousand questions, and received mordTtt 
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detail than it may be necessary to give here, an aceount ol 
all that had occurred in regard to Helen since the evening 
of the 15th. At length the surgeon returned, a cart was 
procured, and the veteran, together with Adjutant Green 
and the others who were not very severely wounded, were 
removed to the little town ofWaterloo, where their wounds 
were again examined and dressed. As the village, however, 
was crowded with the more severely wounded, Colonel Adair 
and his companion determined to proceed at once to Brus¬ 
sels ; and a tolerably convenient vehicle being procured, 
they departed for the capital about twelve o’clock. In the 
meantime, Henry Adair had found his servant and horses, 
and writing a hasty note to his father to assure him of his 
safety, he entrusted it to Adjutant Green, begging him to 
send it to the peer immediately on arriving in Brussels, 
while he himself proceeded with the search which had been 
interrupted by the battle of Waterloo. He, at the same 
time, begged Colonel Adair to take means to inform the 
police of the Belgian capital that the man named Pierre 
Duchesne was supposed to have furnished the horses to 
old Williamson, and to desire that a messenger, with any 
information which might be elicited from that person, should 
be sent after him to Namur without loss of time. 
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CHATTER I. 

It was upon a dull untidy night in the early spring, so 
many years ago. that the objects of that time appear to 
the eye of memory like mountains through a mist—so 
many years ago, indeed, that we have but one landmark, 
wherein- to guide ourselves back to that period, in all the 
bleak race-course of the past, namely, the battle of Water¬ 
loo, for it was a little before that event, that two gentlemen 
took their way from a house towards the south-western cor¬ 
ner of I’ortmanSquare, and, entering Oxford Street, walked 
on in the direction of that populous and bellicose quarter 
of the great metropolis called St. Giles’s. It had rained 
all day, and hade lair to rain all night, and the two walk¬ 
ers advanced pretty nearly alone over the broad flag-stones 
which were washed smooth and clear by the falling deluge, 
and along which the dim and lantern-like glass globes, 
then all unconscious of gas, shed long lines of smoky and 
unserviceable light. 

At the corner of Yerc Street, they were just pausing in 
their advance, when a roll of wheels was heard, and rush¬ 
ing on through the dark night, came two blazing lamps, 
borne along before a splendid green chariot, by the impe¬ 
tus of two iron grays. 

“Lady^Mary bound for the opera!” said the shorter 
of the two: “do you not go there to-night yourself, 
Charles V" 

“ Not I!” answered the other, as they crossed over the 
street, after the carriage had rolled on; “I have a good 
deal to do to-night, and if I were to dress afterwards, I 
should but come in for the ballet, a thing I hate, especially 
when riiave not heard the opera. It requires the music 
to make fools of us first, before the folly of the ballet is 
endurable." 

“ But will not Lady Mary think you remiss ? ” demanded 
his companion, with a smile, which was not altogether a 
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well^l^Se^onc cither, while he examined the connte- 
other as well as the lamp-light would let 

lam. 

“•|T6jJg§ii§c,” replied his companion, “ I thought you 
knirf better. What is Lady Mary to me, or 1 to Lady 
Mary? We have loved each other like brother and sister 
from our cradle it is true, and shall, I trust, love each 
other like brother and sister to our grave: but never any¬ 
thing more, I can assure you ; and why the world should 
make up its mind that Mary and 1 are to marry, when we 
have not the slightest thought of ever doing such a thing, 
I cannot understand.” 

“ l’crhaps because the world sees more clearly into your 
hearts than you do yourselves,” replied the other, gravely. 

“No, I can assure you,” answered his companion, 
“Mary and I talked over the whole subject not a week 
ago, with the most perfect composure. I offered to hare 
town if the report annoyed her; but she said tsiat the 
good-natured world would oidy say we had quarrelled ; 
and so we fell upon a scheme which will answer hetr< r, 
and silence the great gossip tor ever—namely, tor one <.r 
the other to marry somebody else as fast as possible. Y/o 
are both now looking about on every side to see if we can 
find any one to fall in love with.” 

“Then ! will go to the opera directly, not to lose my 
chance,” replied the other, laughing. 

“ No bad plan, upon my honour,” answered his compa¬ 
nion, more seriously, “and something more, my good 
friend, no one’s chance is better 1” 

“Nonsense, nonsense, Charles 1” he answered, “Un¬ 
tune ! fortune ! remember 1 ” 

“ Well! go you to the opera!” replied the other, “ tor 
here I must leave you.” 

llis companion cried, “ Indeed !” for at that moment 
they stood at the end of a dull, narrow, irregular street, 
which then occupied a part of the ground whereon Ilcgent 
Street now stands, and was called Swallow Street, i 1 is 
“indeed,” therefore, smacked of real astonishment, when 
he found that his companion’s steps were directed thither; 
and then, after a pause, he burst into a gay laugh, adding 
a young man’s joke upon the subject of the expedition, and 
left him, turning hack to his own lodgings, in order to 1 al¬ 
low good advice, and dress for the opera. 

To the jest of his companion Charles Lacy made no re¬ 
ply, but walked on slowly till he came to the corner of 
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Hanover Street, then, turning into a street some way far¬ 
ther clown, the name of which matters but little, be went 
on from house to house, examining each as he passed, till 
towards the narrowest part, and it was all narrow, a small 
shop window emitted sundry dim rays upon the street, pro¬ 
ceeding from two thin tallow candles. Through the small 
panes of glass might be seen an indescribable variety of 
articles in confused array, of every kind, sort, and descrip¬ 
tion, that can supply the daily wants of humbler classes, 
from bets’ wax anil bread to bacon and hogs’ lard ; but on 
a sheet of paper, which covered one of the panes of the 
window, was expressed what the proprietor of the shop 
considered as the choice and select wares of her shop. The 
inscription was somewhat, to the following effect:—“ Salt, 
pepper, vinegar, mustard and beer, Dutch drops and 
pickled salmon 1” 

Our friend drew a sigh as lie looked at the house, but 
nevertheless, stopping at the shop door, he entered and 
asked a middle-aged woman, who was serving out a por¬ 
tion of yellow soap to a housemaid in pattens, whether Mr. 
Adair lodged there. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the woman; “ be so good as to 
knock at the private door.” 

The stranger quitted the shop, and then perceived, what 
he had not remarked at first, that the shop had a private 
door, adorned with a small clean brass knocker, and bear¬ 
ing altogether an appearance of neatness superior to that 
of its twin-brother of the shop. He knocked accord¬ 
ingly. 

The door was opened speedily by a good-looking maid¬ 
servant, of whom he again demanded whether Mr. Adair 
lived there, and whether he were at home. 

“ 1 will tell you in a minute, sir,” replied the girl, 
leaving the inquirer with his umbrella dropping on the 
oil-cloth of the passage while she ran up-stairs, from the 
second landing-place of which was heard her voice the 
next moment speaking to some person on the first floor. 

“ A gentleman below wishing to know if you are at 
home, sir,” said the female. 

“ Do you not see that I am at home?” replied a second 
voice, somewhat sharply. “ Desire him to come up 1” 

The communication was soon made, and the stranger, 
slowly mounting the stairs, presented himself at a door 
which was held open for him by the maid, and entered a 
small drawing-room, the furniture of which was old, but 
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neat. BesideB that furniture, however, which evidently 
belonged to the lodging, were one or two extraneous 
things which may as well be noted down here. There 
■were several books neatly bound, one of Stodart’s best 
pianos, a very handsome writing-desk, and a work-box of 
buhl which deserved the name of splendid: but besides all 
these, there were two other things in the room without 
which all the rest of the furniture were of no consequence. 
It contained two human beings, cut out of that wood 
whereof alone Fortune makes ladies and gentlemen, though, 
God knows, the capricious goddess sometimes scatters 
them about in strange places after she has made them. 
The gentleman had certainly seen fifty- five years roll by 
him, but was a fine-looking man, standing six feet high, 
and as erect as a tent pole. His hair was as white as 
snow, and not much of it; but it was equally spread over 
the surface of a fine-shaped head, and while it was raised 
a little, like a frill, at the top, it floated off' in two silvery 
curls on either side, leaving exposed a broad, noble fore¬ 
head, and a strong-marked but handsome countenance. 
The other tenant of the room was a lady, seated before the 
work-box which has had honourable mention, and busied 
with the things that it contained. She was young and 
beautiful—very beautiful, not alone in features, though 
they were as lovely as the lover most in love dreams of 
when he thinks that he is looking at his mistress; but she 
was beautiful also incomplexion. Her form was as lovely 
as her face. The small foot, the slender ankle, the rounded 
limbs, the neck, the shoulders, were each and all as full of 
beauty as her face. But not cither form, or feature, or 
complexion, or all joined together, had satisfied Nature 
when she made her—she had added the beauty of living 
animated grace to those limbs, and the beauty of expres¬ 
sion to that countenance, so that all was harmony. 
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CHAPTER H. 

Thf. old gentleman stood upright before his visitor, looking 
at him as he crossed the landing-place and entered the 
room, with that stare of perfect and inquiring unacquaint¬ 
anceship with which we regard any soi-disant dear friend 
that we never saw before in all the days of our life—a sort 
of who-thc-devil-are-ypu ? look, which, in the present in¬ 
stance, a slight touch of irritation, proceeding from late 
and undeserved misfortunes, had engrafted upon a counte¬ 
nance and demeanour naturally courteous. The young 
lady had raised her eyes for a moment at the sound of the 
stranger’s foot on the top step of the stairs, and seeing by 
the dim light of the maid’s never-snuffed candle, a tali, 
dark figure looking straight into the room, she concluded 
that it was some one come on business to see her father, 
and dropping her eyes to her work she took no further 
notice, though a half-audible sigh now found its way 
through that sweet, small mouth as she applied herself to 
her task again. 

The stranger, as he entered, looked first at the father, 
and then seeing the expression which we have tried to 
describe, turned his eyes to the daughter, and, whether it 
was that they, his eyes, liked that direction better, or were 
struck, or puzzled, or what, matters not; but they re¬ 
mained there so long—two seconds is a long visit for the 
eyes—that the father’s aspect had deepened into a frown 
by tlie time his visitor had come within four feet of him. 

“ Colonel Adair, I presume!” said the stranger, and— 
while the old gentleman answered sharply, “ Yes, sir, my 
name is Adair! what are your commands?” Miss Adair 
at the first sound of the stranger’s voice looked up with a 
sort of start; and in a moment there was a bright glow 
spreading up into her clear fair brow and temples. 

“ 1 believe I must first, apply to Miss Adair to introduce 
me to her father! ” answered the visitor, who had marked 
the glance of recognition which his voice had called up, 
and had not failed to notice, with a thrill that made his 
breath come short, the glow by which that glance was fol¬ 
lowed. “ This is Captain Lacy, sir," she said, turning to 
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her father, and at the same time giving their visitor her 
hand; “ have you been long returned from France, Cap¬ 
tain Lacy?” 

“ About a month,” replied Lacy, while her father gazed 
at him from head to foot. 

“I)o me the honour of taking a scat, Captain Lacy,” 
said the old gentleman, “ I am happy to see you—though 
the situation of my family, and the abode to which I am 
obliged to confine my ambition, have made me avoid all 
society.” 

Charles Lacy coloured slightly, for the exception in his 
favour made by Colonel Adair was evidently one of polite¬ 
ness, at least so he construed it. “ Notwithstanding the 
acquaintance with Miss Adair which I had the pleasure of 
forming at the house of our worthy rector,” he replied, “ I 
should not have intruded upon you, Colonel Adair, had I 
not had the plea of business—though I cannot but con¬ 
fess,” lie added, with a smile, “ that of that plea i gladly 
availed myself.” 

“Shall I leave you, sir?” asked Miss Adair, looking 
somewhat anxiously towards her father; but Captain Lacy 
interposed, exclaiming, “ l’ray do not, Miss Adair; 1 may 
want you as a moderator between us. Your good father 
does not know me; and may treat me as a common man of 
the world, if you are not near to explain to him, every now 
and then, that Charles Lacy means exactly what lie says.” 

The old gentleman smiled. “ Yes. yes,” he said, “ I do 
know you, Captain Lacy. My good Iriend, Doctor Bel¬ 
lingham, lias taught me that, amongst other tilings worth 
knowing; and 1 too say what 1 mean, when 1 assure you 
that I am happy to make your acquaintance, although not 
in a happy moment or a happy mood.” 

“I trust, my dear sir," replied Lacy, as he took a scat, 
as near its he could do so without any very evident ma¬ 
noeuvring, to Miss Adair, “ 1 trust, my dear sir, that you 
may not find the moment of so unhappy a character as 
you suppose, and that your mood may improve with it.” 

“ As ibr myself,” replied the old man, raising his head 
half an inch higher, “misfortune, Captain Lacy, could 
never sink my spirit, or oppress my heart; but,” he 
added, easting himself heavily into a chair, “I have a 
child, Captain Lacy, and I cannot bear the thought of her 
being deprived of all the comforts and little elegancies of 

life by the fault of a d-d scoundrel; " and he stamped 

his foot upon the floor somewhat sharply. “I am a fool," 
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he continued, catching his daughter’s eye turned anxiously 
towards him, “ I am a fool, 1 know, to give way thus, but 
still it is hard to have borne up against some crosses in 
liie with calmness and resignation, to have confined one’s 
ambition to independence and mediocrity, when one was 
born to wealth and rank, to have avoided all repining, and 
willingly and knowingly to have shut the door against 
that class of society with which one was educated to 
mingle, and then to see oneself deprived of that very 
modicum to which one had stinted all one’s hopes and 
aspirations." 

“ It is, indeed, very hard, my dear sir, and difficult to 
be borne,” replied Captain Lacy; “and I am afraid,” he 
added, with some hesitation, “ I am afraid that my lather 
may have appeared to act with some degree of harshness 
in this business.” 

“ Not at all, sir!” replied the old officer, at the same 
time struggling hard to suppress all aceiliity in his tone, 
though the feelings of his heart did still render his voice 
as dry as a roll of Latin poets fresh from Herculaneum. 
“ Not at all, sir, that I see! lie did nothing more than 
he had aright to do; not even that, indeed. It is true, 
sir, he did resume the farm which .1 had the honour of 
renting from him ; and he did order the stock of the farm, 
and furniture of the house, &c., to be sold by auction; 
but as that sale only produced one year’s rent, while I 
owed him two, Lord Methwyn might, by a proper process 
at law, have secured my person—might have sent me to 
gaol, sir! and all very right and proper too, doubtless. 
Had I done so two years ago, sir, to my rascally agent, 
when he told me that by leaving my little property in his 
hands 1 should save him from ruin, and make his fortune 
for life, I should not have been left penniless in my old 
age, and more—your father’s debtor to the amount of 
eleven hundred pounds. However, sir, your father, sir, 
shall be paid every farthing ; there is, thank God, no 
chance of his losing the money." 

“ I feel perfectly sure of that, my dear sir,” replied 
Captain Lacy; “and my father expresses himself exces¬ 
sively sorry tor the harsh measures which have already 
been pursued. He says, indeed, that Mr. Williamson, the 
attorney ”—now for reasons best known to himself, Captain 
Lacy had been guarded in his assertions respecting hi* 
father, making use of the words, “ He expresses himself,” 
and “ lie says, indeed,” without at all adopting the tale as 
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his own; but no sooner did he mention the name of the 
attorney, than the old gentleman began to beat the toe of 
one boot against the toe of the other with an excessive de¬ 
gree of rapidity, and Miss Adair took advantage of a 
slight and evidently embarrassed pause on Lacy’s part 
to reply, “ Oh, indeed, no ! Captain Lacy; there must 
have been some mistake between Lord Methwyn and his 
lawyer. Mr. Williamson and his family behaved in the 
kindest and most considerate manner to us.” 

“ It is to him, sir,” added Colonel Adair, in a calmer 
tone than cither his daughter or Captain Lacy expected; 
“ it is to him, sir, that we are indebted for the permission 
to remove such articles as that piano, that work-box, those 
books, and other things. They being my daughter’s own 
property, presents from a relation now no more, Mr. 
Williamson conceived that the harshest construction was 
not to be put upon Lord Methwyn’s letter, although the 
law, the j list and wise law of England, might have 
brought them also to the hammer.” 

Captain Lacy’s cheek turned red and white more than 
once, and there was no slight degree of embarrassment 
apparent in his whole demeanour while Colonel Adair 
spoke ; but the moment the other had finished, the embar¬ 
rassment was at an end. 

“ I am excessively sorry,” lie replied, looking up frankly, 
“that such measures should have been used at all, and 
my father expresses himself equally sorry. Lid he not 
do so, indeed, the grief that I leel would he doubled. The 
past, of course, 1 cannot repair, Colonel Adair; but 1 wish 
to God that I had known Colonel Adair sufficiently long 
and intimately to render it no impertinence for me to 
meddle witli the future.” 

Miss Adair looked up with a smile for a single instant, 
and then, as she saw that Lacy was turning his eyes with 
an inquiring, perhaps an entreating look, from her father 
to herself, she instantly resumed her work, and a slight 
blush fluttered over her cheek. Colonel Adair was a 
gentleman. I mean, not alone a man whose ancestors had 
been great amongst the children of earth, nor one who had 
mingled with men of polished manners all his life, nor 
one who had received a good education and profited by it; 
but rather one, who, with all these advantages, possessed 
originally a gentlemanly heart—that rare and inestimable 
jewel, which, besides being a talisman that guards us from 
all that is base and evil in ourselves, acts as the finest touch- 
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stone for the discovery of true gold in others. Upon this 
touchstone the words, and manner, and character of Cap¬ 
tain Lacy left a clear, defined, and brilliant mark which 
there was no mistaking, and that which he would have 
repelled with icy haughtiness in many another, Colonel 
Adair now heard with a mild smile, gentle and courteous, 
but not without a touch of natural pride in its composition, 
which made him refuse without scorning a proposal which 
sprang from feelings that he could appreciate and admire. 

“ No, no, my dear sir, that cannot be,” he replied; 
“but still, Captain Lacy, I am grateful for the interest 
that you take in me and mine ; and though I in no degree 
presume to blame your father’s actions, 1 maybe permitted 
to say, that I do not in the least mingle you up therewith. 
Have you taken tea? I cannot do w’ithout the Chinese 
drug. Helen, my love, ring for tea.” 

Captain Lacy, though he detested tea, resolved to stay 
and drink twenty cups thereof, if necessary, for he under¬ 
stood all the feelings of the old man’s heart; and saw 
that the lingering posts of pride would end ere long under 
the influence of society, especially if he carried on his 
approaches cautiously against the last of the enemy’s 
entrenchments, lie first., therefore, determined to endea¬ 
vour to send pride out riding in a different direction, and 
consequently while bliss Adair rang for tea, and prepared 
it in the best manner that the conveniences of a lodging 
would permit, he sat and talked to her father upon geuen- 
logy, asking whether he were not connected with the Lord 
Adair lie had met not long before in Paris. 

“ He is my first-cousin,” replied the old gentleman ; 
“ and though weak and avaricious, not a had man, I 
believe: but we have not met or heard of each other for 
more than twenty years; and time changes our hearts as 
well as our faces, Captain Lacy.” 

“ It does-, indeed, my dear sir,” replied Lacy; “ but the 
character of Lord Adair remains much the same as you 
have depicted it. He has the credit of being miserly to 
an extraordinary degree ; and when I saw him, was living 
in Paris, not at all in a manner corresponding to his rank 
and? station. The family is very old, I believe; is it 

‘“As an old song!" replied Colonel Adair, smiling. 
“ Robert Adair, of tuneful repute, was, I fancy, the 
founder of the family. I am sorry to hear that my good 
cousin’s parsimony extends so far as to deny himself 
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what is right. Such was not his character when I knew 
him.” 

“ lie was living with a single servant, in a third floor,” 
rejoined Lacy; “and dining daily at a cheap ordinary. 
He himself declared that he came to Paris for economy ; 
but others said that his fortune was very large, and, of 
course, increasing.” 

“Large indeed, Captain Lacy!” replied Colonel 
Adair. “ It consisted, in tact, of two fortunes—the original 
family property; and a second, which my grandfather 
made, or r.ythcr saved, in India, before lie succeeded to 
the title. The latter was destined for me ; but I lost 
it hv doing the wisest thing that ever man did—by 
marrying that dear girl’s mother, lily grandfather's 
passion was pride ; and having hesitated long whether he 
conld most increase the family dignity by leaving his 
various estates to the heir of his title, or by creating 
another wealthy family of his own name, and giving the 
fortune he had saved in India to the younger branch, of 
which I was the representative, lie had determined on the 
latter, when, Jo, and behold! 1 one day had the perversity 
to marry a clergyman’s daughter instead of the person he 
had chosen for me, and the whole estates were left to my 
cousin, upon condition that he never cither saw or spoke 
to me after—which condition he has frthfully performed.” 

“ I suppose you gave him no great encouragement to 
violate it,” replied Captain Lacy; “a man who could take 
advantage of such a circumstance, could be no very desi¬ 
rable acquaintance.” 

“ Certainly not,” answered Colonel Adair; “I hid 
enough tor happiness—my pay and seven hundred a-year. 
All went well as long as 1 continued iu active service ; but 
I got terribly wounded at Ailment, quarrelled afterwards 
with Crawford, who was an excellent officer, but as hot as 
pepper; and retiring on half pay, fancied 1 could farm— 
which after all is a vice. The rest you know : I trusted to 
a rascal—took his advice in everything—left my money in 
his hands, and am ruined. It is a common case, Captain 
Lacy, I am afraid.” 

“ Cut what is not a common case, my dear sir,” replied 
Lacy, laying his hand kindly upon that of Colonel Adair, 
glad to have made so much progress, and resolved to push 
on while the gates of the citadel were open, “ but what is 
not a common case is, that you, who have trusted implicitly 
to a rascal, will not now trust to an honest man. Colonel 
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Adair, I am resolved to be very obtrusive, nay, more, to 
bring tlie matter to an end at once, I will speak to you as 
an old soldier, and tell you that you must surrender at 
discretion ; for there are three practicable breaches in your 
heart, and I can march in when I will.—Sir, the place is 
not tenable!” 

Colonel Adair paused ; for pride would fain have made 
him angry, but good feeling and good temper got a com¬ 
plete triumph ; and his pause ended with a laugh, “ IVell, 
well, Captain Lacy," he said, “ I do surrender—but.-what 
are the three breaches you talk of? I do not see how my 
heart should be so very indefensible.” 

“ First, becanse the heart of a man of honour is seldom 
very sternly shut against a man of honour,” answered 
Lacy; “ secondly, 1 think I could make my way in 
through pood Doctor Bellingham, who wrote to me, tell¬ 
ing me where you were, and assuring me of a kind recep¬ 
tion ; and had all failed, 1 should not have scrupled even 
to have taken Miss Adair by the hand, and have besought 
her to entreat her father to confide in one—in one—■” 
Lacy paused and hesitated, but then added, “ in one who 
would not wrong her intercession.” 

“ More like three breaching batteries than three 
breaches,” replied Colonel Adair ; “ but as I have capitu¬ 
lated I must say no more; and now, my dear sir, let Helen 
give you some tea, and we will talk more hereafter.” 

The only time when a man is justified in doing any¬ 
thing that is disagreeable to himself, is when he is intent 
upon doing a good action. Lacy therefore took the 
proffered tea, and while drop by drop he made it linger out 
for a full half-hour, he talked to Miss Adair of old friends, 
and old scenes, and old meetings, and to her father of 
changes, and politics, and war, and all the wonderful 
things of the last twenty years, till if you had given either 
of them onc-lialf of the Grand Mogul’s dominions, they 
could not have looked upon Captain Lacy as anything but 
an old friend. The way he managed it was, by speaking 
to them as an old friend himself, with that ease and 
suavity of manner which is so captivating, especially 
where it is joined to singular graces of person and mind. 
His tone, too, and his address were so perfectly those of a 
gentleman; his manners were so polished without being 
ceremonious ; his demeanour wa3 so much that of a man 
of high breeding and high rank, without <;yen the slightest 
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sciousness of condescension, that the most irritable spot 
in the wounded heart of “ fallen estate ” would not have 
shrunk under that gentle touch. The polish of his man¬ 
ners was congenial to all the feelings of Colonel Adair and 
his daughter, because they were themselves people of high 
breeding; and Lacy contrived to act and speak towards 
them as if he were precisely in the very same rank and 
station of life with themselves, not a bit higher, not a bit 
lower, not a bit more or less fortunate or unfortunate, so 
that pride had not a foot of ground to stand upon against 
him; but he found as the time wore away, and the con¬ 
versation continued upon indifferent topics, that he had 
committed an error in strategy when he suffered it to be 
diverted from the point. His manoeuvres to recover his 
position however were skilful. First, he began to talk of 
the country in which Colonel Adair had lately been living, 
and then even of the farm which that gentleman had 
occupied under his own father. Thence ho turned to 
farming in general, and laughing added, that he believed 
it was an occupation which should be left entirely in the 
hands of those who had been brought up to it. 

“ Perhaps you are right!” replied Colonel Adair, “ and 
yet do you finow, Captain Lacy, I was proceeding very 
successfully, when I was so unexpectedly stopped in full 
career. The first three years were certainly pure loss, 
but last year and the present, all that I had laid out on 
the land lvas beginning to bear very fair fruit, and 1 had 
every prospect of obtaining a very good return.” 

“ Most unfortunate indeed that you should have been 
cut off from carrying on your proceedings; just when they 
were becoming successful,” replied Captain Lacy; “but tell 
me, my dear sir, do you intend resuming the same pursuits? ” 

“ How can I, my dear friend?” cried the old gentleman, 
almost crossly. “ Did I not tell you that this rascal, this 
agent, this Jones Jenkinson, had absconded with every¬ 
thing he could carry off? The very furniture of his 
house, and the splendid plate on which he used to feed the 
gulls he plundered, were disposed of before he went. I 
tell you, my dear sir, he has not left me one farthing upon 
earth 1" 

“ And yet you told me not long ago,” replied Lacy, in a 
grave but kindly tone, “ that it was your intention to pay 
my father the small debt you owe him immediately. Now, 
Colonel Adair, if you purpose doing anything rash and 
imprudent for Ahe sake of discharging a claim which can 
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stand over for any length of time without inconvenience to 
any one, I can assure you-” 

“ It cannot stand over, my good young friend,” inter¬ 
rupted Colonel Adair, “ without inconvenience to rny 
honour, to my feelings, and to my peace. I tell you fairly. 
Captain Lacy, as I hold my half pay as Lieutenant-Colonel 
by purchase, it is my intention to sell out. The sum thus 
obtained will enable me to pay all I owe, and leave me 
some little thing to go on with till I can arrange some plan 
for the future.” 

“ Just what I expected ! ” answered Lacy, “ and what I 
can assure you, you shall not execute if you have any 
value for the friendship of Charles Lacy—and I am vain 
enough, my dear colonel, to think his friendship worth 
having! Why, my dear sir, should you dream of selling 
out, when you can easily borrow the money—if you are 
resolved to pay a debt in regard to which there is no haste 
—when you can easily borrow the money at a much less 
sacrifice in the way of interest?” 

“ But who will lend me money without security?” asked 
Colonel Adair, with a melancholy smile. “ No, no, Lacy; 
my plan is the only feasible one. When it is executed, I 
may show you how much I value your friendship, and 
how sincere 1 hold you, by asking yonr advice on my 
future fate—nay, perhaps by employing yonr interest, il' 
yon possess any.” 

“What I have is at your service,” replied Lacy, “but 
still you mutt not, and shall not, sell out. You know not 
what can be done in London—I can let you have the 
money myself”—but then seeing a quick rush of blood 
tinge the old man’s cheek with deeper red, while his eye 
wandered for a moment to his daughter, Captain Lacy 
went on, “ but I will not press that, as it may be dis¬ 
agreeable to you. All I can tell yon is, that these things 
.are done.every day in London, and that if you like to 
empower me to seek it for you, the money shall be in your 
hands before mid-day to-morrow, with nothing more than 
legal interest to pay for it, and no obligation to any one.” 

“ Infinite obligations to you, Captain Lacy," cried 
Colonel Adair, grasping his hand, “and yet I cannot 
understand how you will manage it. liemember, I tell 
you, I have no security to give.” 

“ That is nothing,” answered Lacy, laughing, “ I can 
assure you our young men of fashion, who have not only 
no security to give, but are also over head and ears in debt 
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already, find no difficulty in procuring money daily. Leave 
the matter to me! 1 pledge my word for it; and I think, 
my dear sir, that instead of selling your half pay, it 
will be much better lor you to try and get into active 
service again.” 

“You are an enthusiast, Captain Lacy!” said Colonel 
Adair, calmly, “ and your kindness makes you jump over 
obstacles which are insurmountable to my less sanguine 
reason. Even were wc in the midst of war, 1 possess no 
interest sufficient to carry through what you propose; how 
much less can I hope for such a thing in the midst of pro¬ 
found peace, and at the end of long and severe hostilities, 
when the only thing thought of' is reduction V ” 

“ You have made me a most decided promise,” replied 
Lacy, “ to use my interest, such as it is; and as fo war, I 
believe we are going to he gratified to the full of our most 
bellicose anticipations. Have you not heard that Kapoleon 
Buonaparte has landed in Provence, and that as he 
marches towards Paris his forces are increasing every 
hour? There is even a report in town to-night that 
Marshal Macdonald has been defeated at Meulan, and it 
seems certain that Louis XVJII. lias lied from Paris. War 
it would appear is inevitable, and of course a number of 
men must be called into active service. Why not you 
among the rest V” 

“God grant it maybe so!” cried the old soldier, hut 
the sweet, soft colour in his daughter’s cheek faded away 
ns Lacy spoke,leaving her for a moment very pale. “ Why, 
Helen, you are not afraid! ” continued her father. “ Fie! 
you arc a soldier’s child, my love, and should thank (lap- 
tain Lacy as much as I do, for the prospect lie holds out, 
and the kindness that prompts him.” 

“Indeed 1 do thank him most sincerely,” replied Miss 
Adair, the colour coming back into her cheeks with more 
than its former brightness as she raised her eyes to Lacy’s. 
lace; “ and although I cannot but feel agitated and 
alarmed at such sudden tidings of a renewal of the war, 
yet my courage will come back, my dear lather, depend 
upon it, when the moment of trial comes.” Lacy gazed at 
her for a moment in silence, and then, suddenly casting liis 
eyes to the ground, fell into a deep reverie which continued 
several minutes. The paleness which he too had marked, 
and the comment which her lather’s word had read 
thereon, led his mind on into the future, and busy fancy 
conjured up all the events which might follow Irom the 
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suggestion which he had that night made. That beautiful, 
that gentle, that interesting creature, he thought, might 
be left alone in the wide world, unprotected, unbefriended 
in consequence of the very plans he had formed for her 
benefit; and after a long pause Lacy took his leave, and 
promising to be with Colonel Adair again ere noon on the 
following day, walked slowly and thoughtfully back to¬ 
wards his home. 
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CHAPTEE m. 

Tooh ! tooh! tooh! whooh 1 tooh! blew a man on a long 
tin horn (since put down by act of Parliament), and im¬ 
mediately alter, there sounded a voice in Captain Lacy’s 
ear, shouting in true stentorian cockney, a language, which, 
ere many years be over, will, it is feared, be utterly cor¬ 
rupt—“ Great news; bloody news ! third edition of the 
Evening Coury-ecr! paepah, your honour? great news, 
can assure you ! that ere infernal warmint, Napolion Bony- 
party has taken Paris by storm! Take a paepah your 
honour?” Captain Lacy shook his head, and the man, 
putting his trumpet to liis lips, rushed on with a most 
vengeful blast, calling up from areas, and out from hall 
doors, the inquiring faces of all the gods and goddesses 
of the lower regions, and every now and then stopping to 
sell some of the pepper and salt sheets of print, which 
derive their principal interest from the crimes,' miseries, 
and follies of our fellow-creatures. 

Scarcely had Lacy passed through Hanover Square and 
entered Bond Street—lor, like all wise men, lie had a 
mortal aversion to coming and going the same way—when 
the jingling ol a ferocious pair of spurs struck his ear, and 
the next moment he was confronted with a bewhiskered 
and befurred young man, somewhat his junior in years, 
and inferior in size, who accosted him with a “ Good even¬ 
ing, Captain Lacy 1 ” 

“ Ah 1 good evening, Williamson,” he replied, “ I 
thought you were in the country with your friends. When 
did yon arrive?” 

“ Only this morning," answered tjie other. “ All this 
news from France made me think it high time to look 
about me; and as my father was coming up to settle some 
business with old Colonel Adair, I thought I might as well 
come too. You remember the old colonel and his pretty 
daughter! a beautiful girl, Helen Adair, by Jove!” 

Lacy grew an inch taller: “ Miss Adair I have had the 
pleasure of knowing some time,” he replied, coldly; “ her 
lather 1 never met till to-night." 

“ Indeed 1" exclaimed the other, “ why, I thought you 
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must have known them very well. They have been tenants 
of your father’s such a long while!” 

“But you forget that 1 have been either in Spain or 
France almost the whole time," answered Lacy, in the 
same dry tone; “ besides, as far as I can understand, 
Colonel Adair has only been in that farm four or five years.” 

“Aye, true!” answered the other, “I forgot! We 
knew them before—my father has known the okl gentle¬ 
man long, and his cousin, Lord Adair, too, even better. 
Lord Adair’s son, you know, is a great crony of mint—we 
were schoolfellows—and he comes down to our place 
every year. But we were talking of Helen Adair— 
deviiish fine girl! isn’t she ? ” 

“A very beautiful girl certainly," replied Lacy, “but 
nothing devilish have I seen either in her manners or her 
looks.” 

“Oh, that’s only a way of speaking, you know,” 
answered the other. “ I must go and see them, ’pon my 
honour. She is really a beautiful girl—I shall burn my 
fingers there some day !—1 know I shall—she is so very 
handsome.” 

The word “ puppy!” almost escaped from Lacy’s lips, 
but he restrained himself, and merely replied, “ A man 
must be very foolish ever to burn his fingers knowingly. 
But, Mr. Williamson, will you do me the favour of telling 
your father, that should his business with Colonel Adair 
refer to any of my family’s concerns, he had better sus¬ 
pend all proceedings, till lie has spoken with Lord 
Methwyn on the subject. Where is your father to be 
found V ” 

“ Oh, at the house in Hill Street!” replied the other; 
“ our house in Ilill Street!" 

“I did not know that you had a house in town at 
all,” answered Lacy; “ that must be a new acquisition, 
surely! ” ' 

“ Yes! last year!” replied the other, in the same cox¬ 
combical tone. “ My father’s business called him so often 
to London, and he is likely to have so many cases before 
the House of Beers, that he thought it best to buy a house 
in town, especially as my sisters are soon to be presented, 
you know.” 

“ No! I did not know at all I” answered Lacy. “ How¬ 
ever do me the favour to tell your father what I have said. 
Lord Methwyn does not know he is in town, and wrote him 
a letter to-day to the effect I have mentioned, which letter 
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must have mused him. But I perceive clearly that there 
has already been some mistake between my father and 
yours, in regard to the proceedings which have taken 
place against Colonel Adair; and therefore to prevent 
anything more occurring of the same disagreeable nature, 
nothing further must be done till a full explanation has 
taken place. Good night!” and, turning on his heel, Lacy 
walked on, biting his lip, under the influence of manifold 
feelings, which we shall not pause to analyse. 

On arriving in Portman Square, Lacy immediately pro¬ 
ceeded to his own apartments, and dressed, which he had 
not done before dinner, as his father had dined out, and 
he himself had only shared his meal with an old military 
comrade. Over the arrangement of his toilet presided a 
perspnage, who, without being the most scientific valet who 
ever tied a cravat, was nevertheless well calculated to 
make his master’s dress harmonise with his character, 
which is indeed the great art—or rather the true philo¬ 
sophy for a valet-de-chambre. lie was silent and thought¬ 
ful, which suited Lacy well—not without genius in his own 
particular way, and with honesty tried by ten years’ ser¬ 
vice with his present master, at home and abroad, in peace 
and in war. Very respectful in his demeanour, though 
long attendance upon Captain Lacy, in many scenes and 
circumstances, had purchased for him a certain free¬ 
dom of speech when he chose to make use of the privi¬ 
lege. 

On the present occasion he went on assisting Lacy in 
his toilet without uttering a word, and indeed, from the 
gravity that sat upon his master’s countenance, it required 
no great skill to determine, that thought, and not conver¬ 
sation, was to be the order of the day. The world without 
was quiet also ; for a momentary calm had fallen upon the 
general thunder-storm of London streets. The rush and 
the rolling, the trampling and the shouting, were still, and 
even the clanking step of the mud-defying patten was un¬ 
heard, though Lacy’s dressing-room overlooked the street. 
Lacy meditated in quiet, with the deep, anxious thought 
of one who, having chosen a determined part, and fixed 
his mind upon a certain object, sees before him an infinity 
of obstacles which will require time, and patience, and 
skill, and energy, and perseverance to overcome. 

The reader may perhaps be puzzled to divine what dif¬ 
ficulties, dangers, and uncomforts could be lying in wait 
for the steps of a man in Charles Lacy’s situation. He 
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commanded the H. troop of the- regiment of - dra¬ 

goons ; hut there was nothing very difficult in that. Then 
he was the only son of a peer, the heir of a large property, 
and already in posses-ion of some four or live thousand a- 
year, which hud descended to him from his mother. All 
these misfortunes, however, might he borne patiently, 
without covering oneself with the cloak of the Stoics, or 
even borrowing a rag from the tattered robe of Diogenes. 
But ail event had happened to him. lie had fallen really 
ami sincerely in love. 

Charles i.ney had for several years served with the 
army of the Peninsula, and when the war was suddenly 
brought to an end, lie gladly returned for a short space to 
his own country, lie found his lather in town, hut the 
sweet recollections of infancy and boyhood, and a disposi¬ 
tion fond of nature’s face, soon led him down to his family 
estates in the country. Those estates lay in a beautiful 
but remote spot, where Captain Lacy knew no one whose 
mind and tastes were at all upon a par with his own, 
except the rector of the parish ; and the rectory was con¬ 
sequently much more his abode while be remained in the 
country than his own paternal dwelling. The rector and 
his wife were old people, of an old family, and without 
children; but it happened, that during her father’s tem¬ 
porary absence, Miss Adair, who was to them as a child, 
iiad invited herself to spend a fortnight with Dr. and Mrs. 
'Bellingham; and it so occurred, that before the second 
day of that fortnight was over, Charles Lacy took up his 
jjbodc in their neighbourhood. Charles Lacy saw Helen 
Adair every day, and Helen Adair saw Charles Lacy ; and 
from thinking her the most beautiful girl he had ever be¬ 
held, Lacy began to think her the most graceful and the 
most amiable, the sweetest and the best. What. Helen 
Adair thought of him is another question, but certain it is 
that he was not in the least frightened at what he felt, and 
fancied that, like the changing moon, the bright thing that 
lit up the heaven of imagination would wane as it hud 
waxed. It is wonderful how often under such circum¬ 
stances being frightened is done by proxy ; and how fre¬ 
quently when a rich youth sits close and long beside the 
white satin petticoat of a poor beauty, or a great heiress 
listens complacently to the scarlet oratory of a lieutenant 
in a marching regiment, all the aunts, and cousins, and 
uncles, and mothers, are frightened beyond all conception 
as deputies for those in danger. The person who took the 
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liberty of being frightened upon the present occasion was 
no other than good Mrs. Bellingham, who saw all sorts of 
dangers and difficulties in the train of love between 
Charles Lacy and Helen Adair, and though she wisely 
resolved to do nothing to prevent a matter which is alto¬ 
gether an aftair of destiny, yet she determined that he, 
Charles Lacy, should not walk about with his eyes shut 
aoy longer. Taking therefore the freedom of one who 
had known him from his youth, Mrs. Bellingham one day 
gave him a hint in a quiet, easy way that he was falling in 
love with Helen Adair; and the consequence was, that 
Lacy rode home in somewhat of a thoughtful mood., lie 
felt that he was falling in love with Helen Adair, and as he 
was not one of those men who set about falling in love 
systematically whenever they find an opportunity, lie only 
asked himself one question, which was, whether any just 
cause existed for his supposing that the heart of Helen Adair 
was as far entangled even as his own. To ascertain that 
fact he paid one more visit to the rectory, and convinced 
himself that if ever girl was heart whole, it was Miss 
Adair; though the first-named fortnight had now, by her 
father’s prolonged absence, been extended to two. His 
resolution was instantly formed to quit England, and let 
the half-lighted fire go out for want of fuel. Ilis deter¬ 
mination was accordingly executed with vigorous promp¬ 
titude. For several mouths he endeavoured, by mingling 
with all that was beautiful and graceful in the French 
capital, to Hull the longing memory of that one fair face 
that haunted him in all the walks of life. At the end of 
that time, however, lie felt that he loved Helen Adair 
more than when last he had seen her ; and as this was the 
strongest proof in the world that his absence was doing 
him no good, he put himself into his carriage, and gal¬ 
loped back to England as hard as he could go. 

Various matters kept him in London ibr a fortnight, 
during which time he wrote to his good friend, J >r. Bel¬ 
lingham, informing him of his return to his native laud ; 
and telling him that in a few days he would visit him in 
the country. Not a word did he say of Helen Adair; but 
Dr. Bellingham, who was a mild, quiet man, understood a 
great deal more of Charles Lacy’s heart than Charles 
Lacy knew of; and his reply informed his young friend 
of all the harsh measures which had been pursued to¬ 
wards Colonel Adair, whose address in London the wor¬ 
thy rector took care to subjoin. Lacy’s journey was ac- 
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cordingly postponed sine die ; and the first fruits of the in¬ 
formation he had received we have already seen. 

Lacy loved ; hut he had seen no very decided cause to 
believe himself loved in return ; and strange to say, even 
had he known that what he lelt for Helen Adair was not 
without an answering voice in her heart, his perplexity 
would have been hardly less. So much was this the case 
indeed, that he hesitated whether by any means he should 
endeavour to ascertain what were her feelings towards 
him, at least ere the political storm, which he saw gather¬ 
ing over Europe, had burst. Such circumstances then 
might well furnish forth matter for deep thought, but 
there were a variety of other perplexities which shot 
across the texture of his fate, assuming a thousand dif¬ 
ferent shades according to the lights in which they were 
viewed. 

Lord Metliwyn had, as Lacy well knew, a very gentle¬ 
manly love for money; it went no further than that. lie 
was not yet old enough, or stupid enough, or impotent 
enough, to be avaricious. Ho had a high respect, not so 
much for the wealth as for the things that the wealth 
gives,—the pleasures, the luxuries, the importance. Then 
he was proud too—not in the least haughty. He was a 
great deal too witty, and too wise, and too much of a gen¬ 
tleman to he haughty. No one is ever haughty but an 
upstart or a fool. Yet though in both these passions he 
was moderate, and never suil'ered them to lead him beyond 
a certain degree, still as far as they did lead him, he was 
perfectly inflexible. He was one of those men who are 
calm and cool in their determinations, calm and cool in 
their manners, and, as a good foundation for all sorts of 
gentlemanly proprieties, calm and cool in their hearts. 
He would have been as sorry to see bis son perish in any 
way, as it was possible for him to be on any account; but 
he would have seen his son perish twenty times over rather 
than yield one point on which he had decided. All this 
Lacy knew quite well, and therefore when the question 
was in regard to marrying a girl without a sixpence, in a 
small lodging, in a back street, many were his perplexities 
concerning his father. 

Next came her lather for consideration; and although 
no two men on earth could he more different than the two 
fathers, Lacy, who entered into Colonel Adair's character 
almost intuitively, perceived that the most opposite quali¬ 
ties vfouid lead him to be as intractable, in regard to this 
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business,' as Lord Methwyn. He felt that Colonel Adair 
would shrink from the hare idea of marrying his poverty 
to Lord Methwyn’* wealth, as he would irorn dishonour ; 
and that if, under his present circumstances, he heard the 
slightest hint of an attachment between that lord’s son 
and his daughter, he would instantly do some of those 
very noble-minded, but very foolish things, which by one 
hasty act destroy foundations on which, however unpro¬ 
mising, Time seldom fails to build up a solid fabric for hap¬ 
piness to dwell in. His perplexities, therefore, on this 
score also, would not have been small, even had they been 
complicated by no other affairs; but when he remembered 
the facts of Colonel Adair’s debt to his father, and the 
collision which must thence ensue, he felt that all his care 
and all his prudence would be required to steer his bark 
aright amongst the troubled waves that surrounded it. 

The next and greatest perplexity regarded Miss Adair 
herself, llow was Lacy to steer his course with her ? 
When he had quitted her in the country, he had made up 
his mind completely to the belief, that she was as yet to¬ 
tally indifferent to him. This may seem strange ; and the 
learned reader may exclaim, “ Why, every good-looking, 
gentlemanly young man thinks every 7 girl under forty m 
love with him before he has spoken to her ten minutes 
and this sage general rule may be true, but every general 
rule has its exception, and Lacy was that exception in the 
present instance. When he quitted Hr. Bellingham’s 
house, he did not think Helen Adair in love with him. 
Though he saw that she certainly did not dislike his so¬ 
ciety, yet he made a distinction between that feeling and 
love; and had he continued to entertain the same belief 
in her indifference, his perplexities might have been less. 
On that very evening, however, lie had remarked, with 
the keen and anxious eyes of love, some passing emotions 
flit over the lovely countenance of Helen Adair, which 
caused strange feelings in his own breast. Lacy saw and 
felt it all, and from that moment, for the first time, fan¬ 
cied that he might have some small interest in the iieart 
of Helen Adair. 

It were in vain to say that such a hope was not delight¬ 
ful to him. It were vain to say that it did not make his 
heart beat joyously; but still, it brought its perplexities 
along with it. Lacy was not a man to trifle with the heart 
of woman for a moment. In her dealings with the ruder, 
the more powerful, and the less restrained part of the 
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race, woman has no defence against a thousand nameless 
ills, except in man’s generosity. But Charles Lacy was 
the soul ol’ honour, and he would have felt it to be as great 
a disgrace, where he had sought love, to trifle with it, as to 
falsify his word. What then could he do in regard to 
Helen Adair V If he hesitated to avow his love, he might 
keep her in that pain and that uncertainty which he would 
not have inflicted upon any woman, much less on one he 
loved; and yet if he avowed his love, and obtained an 
avowal of hers in return, he could not ask her to treat 
a kind and anxious father with unworthy want of con¬ 
fidence, and conceal from Colonel Adair a fact which so 
much affected the happiness of one in whom his own hap¬ 
piness was wrapped up. Were Colonel Adair once told of 
Charles Lacy’s love for his daughter, might not his pride 
take arms at the very idea of the great disparity in the 
fortunes of their families, and with the usual conduct of 
pride in arms destroy the comfort of ail around? He 
doubted it not, and the only question was how to avoid 
such a catastrophe. There was but one way, but that one 
way was somewhat harder than any of the labours of Her¬ 
cules. By some means, Heaven knows what, to repair the 
ruined fortunes of Colonel Adair; at least so far as both 
to make him lose sight of any great difference of situa¬ 
tion between himself and Lord Methwyn, and also to 
smooth the descent for his lordship’s expectations for his 
son, from rich heiresses to a poor beauty, by removing all 
the little obstacles which might pique his pride as well as 
his worldliness; this was the only means which presented 
itself to Charles Lacy, and it may easily be perceived 
that the undertaking was nearly as weighty as that of 
Atlas. But Charles Lacy was in love, and what is there 
that he would not have done for Helen Adair? He had 
no very fixed plan upon the subject, it is true; but he 
possessed considerable interest and considerable influence 
with different people, and in different ways, and to use all 
his influence and all his interest to raise Colonel Adair 
rather than himself, was the general outline of his design. 

In the meantime he resolved to let matters take their 
own course with her he loved, so to act and so to speak as 
to leave no doubt upon her mind in regard to the nature 
of his feelings towards her, trusting that her knowledge of 
liis character and her confidence in his honour would be 
sufficient to guard her against anxiety and apprehension. 
To these conclusions his mind had just arrived, when his 
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body, acting under the mute guidance of his valet, had 
completed his toilet. Laey stared from habit in the glass 
to see what he was like, and was then turning towards the 
door, when a rush of wheels and a thundering knock told 
of some arrival; and the next moment he heard his 
father’s voice, and hastened down-stairs to meet him. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Clumps Lacy was a man of undaunted courage. Prom 
sixteen to six-and-twenty he had been hardly a day with¬ 
out confronting an enemy, and from Torres Vedras to 
Toulouse lie had walked on side by side with Wellington 
and victory. Charles Lacy was afraid of nothing upon 
earth—no, not even his own father; and though he knew 
very well, that they were just like two armies of observa¬ 
tion at the expiration of a truce, upon the very brink of 
hostilities, he walked down calmly to meet him, and find¬ 
ing that he had taken up his position in the library, fol¬ 
lowed him thither. 

Lord Metlnvyn was standing at the library table, laying 
down thereon a multitude of papers, some written, some 
printed, and bearing about with them strong marks of the 
House of Lords. The peer was nearly as tall as his son, 
and a good deal stouter, but well-made, and as yet, not at 
all corpulent.. Iiis leg was good, and his hand was white, 
and having been early in tlie service, he retained a strong 
military look, though he had retired many years, and at 
the time we speak of was never in the habit of committing 
any more flagrant martial iniquity, than reviewing a body 
of volunteers, or inspecting the yeomanry of the county. 
In those days, men in general dressed themselves like 
gentlemen when they went to attend tne senate, and on 
the present occasion Lord Methwyn, who was always at¬ 
tentive to Ins dress, was attired with peculiar care. 

The papers in his hand bore not only internal but ex¬ 
ternal evidence of having found their way out of the House 
of Lords, for on the identical document which he was 
laying down, at the moment that his son entered, was in¬ 
scribed in large letters, “ An Act to amend an Act,” which 
words he was reading over to himself with the peculiarly 
preliminary smile we have mentioned, as preceding some¬ 
thing smart. As Charles Lacy’s footstep caught his ear, 
he turned round, well pleased that it was not to be lost, 
and pointing with his finger carelessly, he read “an Act to 
amend an Act:—and thus it is every day, Charles," he con¬ 
tinued ; “ our Acts are like our highways, no sooner made 
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than they want mending; and I’ll tell you what, mv dear 
boy, the lawyers are the tollmen, who stop every one ac¬ 
cording to law, and take a lee, ere they let them pass.” 

“ Your lordship is severe,” said Lacy, “ hut I suppose 
you conic from the House, where, from all i hear, sharp 
words are somewhat common.” 

“ ’Twill soon be a hear garden, Charles,” replied his 
father, “nay, it is already ! One great leader hounds on 
his curs upon another, till all parties are tired and hurt.” 

“ Was there anything new going forward?” demanded 
Lacy, whose thoughts were somewhat busy with tiie ap¬ 
proaching war. 

“ Oh nothing new 1” replied his father; “ it is the last 
place on earth where information takes up its abode, 
Charles; hut have you not been at the opera? That is a 
much better place for news.” 

‘‘No, I did not go,” replied Lacy, finding that it was 
time to bring the conversation to the point he wanted to 
reach; “ 1 went to sec old Colonel Adair, on whose affairs 
good llr. Bellingham wrote to me yesterday.” 

“ Aye, poor old gentleman 1 he made a bad speculation 
of his farm, I am afraid,” replied the peer, in a very dif¬ 
ferent tone from that which Lacy had expected to hear 
him employ. “ Williamson gives a very had account both 
of his affairs and his prudence.” 

“Arc you sure, my dear sir, that Williamson is not a 
great rascal?” demanded his son. 

“ No, no 1” replied the peer, “I am afraid he is not—I 
do not feci sure he is.” 

“Afraid not!” cried Lacy, “why, my lord, you would 
not w ish for a rascal in such a capacity, surely !" 

“Why not?” demanded his lather, with a smile; “ ras¬ 
cals can only hurt the poor or the confiding, and J am 
neither the one nor the other, you know. No, no, Charles, 
a rascal is a very good sort of a person when properly 
managed. Only make it his interest to serve you, and 
he’ll serve you well. No, no, give me a good rascal! 
But I am afraid Williamson is but a poor foolish honest 
man.” 

“ I do not feel quite so sure of that fact as your lordship 
seems to be,” replied Charles Lacy, “ but at all events, 
in regard to Colonel Adair, he has acted with extreme 
harshness, as your lordship admitted when 1 spoke of the 
matter yesterday. He not only ejected Colonel Adair 
from the farm in the harshest manner, but sold oil' all that 
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the house contained, or that covered the ground: that too 
at a moment when he knew that t'oleind Adair was in 
temporary billiciilties from the f.iihue of liis agent, and 
when tlie farm itself was in the most nourishing stale. 
AVas not tins going very far iu severity V” 

“A great, deal further than 1 intended, Charles, or 
could have wished,” replied Ins father. “ lie wrote me a 
Jong story upon the subject, setting forth the imprudence 
of Colonel Adair, the long arrear of rent, the hopelessness 
of his paving, and I in return simple hade him do 
what was necessary to secure the ultimate discharge of the 
debt: hut, at the same time 1 told him, that though it, was 
necessary to prevent any one of my tenants from setting 
:i!i the rest the bad example of never paying me, yet 1 
would hate no unnecessary severity.” 

“ Well, then, Williamson is a, rascal, my dear sir,” re¬ 
plied Lucy, “and I shall take the liberty of telling him so 
next time 1 see him. Instead of acting as you directed, he 
did use the most unnecessary severity, and not only did 
that, lad declared that every blackguard act lie committed 
was !>v your immediate order, ail'ecting all tin time the 
greatest friendship tor Colonel Adair ami his family.” 

•• ft he has done that, .1 shall reprimand him,” replied 
the peer ; “ hut remember, my hot son, that you have but 
the word of the person who is smarting, to prove all this. 
There is oceasionally such a thing as another side to the 
que-tion. Williamson may have found the measures he 
took absolutely necessary, and this Colonel Adair may 
have made his story good to you, by a concealment ol 
some of the facts, and a. distortion of others. Wc see the 
case every day with poor gentlemen who are very much 
wronged by their creditors.” 

“ Colonel Adair, my dear sir, is a gentleman, a soldier, 
and a. man of honour,” replied Charles Lacy, “ and it 
needs lint live minutes' conversation with him, to see that 
there is not a shadow of turning in his whole nature.” 

“ 1 know nothing about him, Charles,” replied Lord 
Methwyn, coolly, “ except that he never called upon me 
when 1 was in the country—never mingled with the other 
gentlemen in the county—except ]>r. liellinghani indeed 
—and therefore I took ft for granted that he did not feci 
himself m that rank of society which would warrant bis 
.associating with those whom colonels in the army generally 
mix with. Is he a colonel of volunteers, or leiicibles, or 
what?" 
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“ He was long lieutenant-colonel of the-regiment,” 

replied Lacy, “ served in the Peninsula with high honour, 
was severely wounded at Albuera, and is first-cousin to 
Lord Adair, a cousin of Mary’s, and therefore a distant 
connexion of our own.” 

“ Indeed! indeed !” exclaimed Lord Mctliwyn, raising 
his eyebrows; “ that changes the whole complexion of the 
affair. I shall certainly reprimand Williamson severely, 
especially if’ he have presumed to say that such measures 
were taken according to orders of mine. I was precise in 
my directions, to see that, the money was ultimately paid, 
but to use no unnecessary severity. Those were the very 
words. I’ut. I will call upon Colonel Adair ! Where is he 
to be found ?” 

“Perhaps you had better not, my lord,” replied Lacy— 
by no means feeling sure that, the worthy colonel would 
extend a very courteous reception to one hv whom he be¬ 
lieved himself to have been treated ill; and anxious also to 
prevent any unnecessary collision which might obstruct his 
future views, either liy producing anything like altercation 
between his father and Colonel Adair, or by showing the 
family and circumstances of her lie loved to the fastidious 
eye of Lord Methwyn in a lower point of view than ne¬ 
cessary. “ Colonel Adair is only in lodgings at present, 
seeing what can be dene to extricate himself from the diffi¬ 
culties info which the failure of his agent has thrown him. 
I am not very sure that he was well pleased to see me, 
and under ail circumstances, perhaps your visit might 
annoy him, if made before he is in a situation to receive 
you better." 

“ Well, well, Charles, explain to him what my conduct 
has really been,” replied the peer. “Tell him what I 
wrote to Williamson, and assure him that the unpleasant 
measures pursued were solely of that, worthy’s own con¬ 
trivance. So now, Charles,” continued the earl, with one 
of his own meaning smiles, “you have a good excuse for 
going back to-morrow morning to see the little beauty 
that used to set fire to all the young farmers’ hearts in the 
parish church. Nay, Charles, do not colour—1 blame 
you not—but only take my advice, my dear hoy, do not 
carry the matter too far, for the old gentleman might call 
you out, you know.” 

“ I trust you arc only joking, my dear sir,” replied 
Lacy, with his colour really heightened. 

“ Pshaw, m' lear Charles,” rejoined liis father, “ I do 
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not doubt you are a very moral young man; but a very 
moral young man is just the person to do what I have said 
—to lull in love with a pretty girl that he cannot marry; 
to go on with her from step to step till it is too late; to he 
called out by her father or brother; and then, provoked 
by insult, to fire, when he had no intention, killing his 
man, without the slightest wish to do so in the world. 
This is just the course of a very moral young man! 
At all events, my dear Charles, it behoves me, as your 
father, to give you a warning now and then." 
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CHAPTER V. 

CnAiiLKS Lacy threw himself back in the carriage that 
was to bear him to the opera-house, to join his cousin 
Mary; atul although he was of that biessed disposi¬ 
tion which mar' he called a hopeful temperament, yet 
dark and somewhat gloomy were his meditations. Since 
he had last seen Helen Adair a cloud had come over the 
sun without a cause, and yet not unreasonably. The con¬ 
tradiction is but seeming. When he had left Helen Adair 
and her lather, the same obstacles to his purposes had ex¬ 
isted that now' existed, and lie had known their existence 
just as well : but in his conversation with his father he 
had his first regular encounter with any of those obstacles, 
ami that had given him a more definite notion of the 
whole. Well, Lacy threw himself back in the carriage in 
a desponding mood, determined to succeed, inasmuch as 
he felt the happiness of life depended upon success ; hut 
yet contemplating with an anxious eye the probability of 
a thousand obstacles delaying him, and grieving him, and 
resisting him in his advance. The cushions of the car¬ 
riage, however, were soft, and the stuffing full and elastic, 
and by some association he began to think of his fair 
cousin, Lady Mary. 

Lady Mary Denham was the most comfortable cousin, 
friend, and confidante, that Charles Lacy could have upon 
the present occasion. To this conclusion did he come him¬ 
self, and when at length the carriage stopped opposite 
the old shapeless brown brick building, which in those days 
was called the opera-house, he took his way direct to Lady 
Mary’s box, which lie found already tenanted by as many 
persons as an opera-box can hold with any regard to the 
purposes lor which opera-boxes are ostensibly destined, 
namely, to see and hear what is going on upon the stage. 
There were three people in the box -. the first in point of rank, 
beauty, and mind, was certainly Lady Alary herself; the 
second was that identical personage whom wc have seen 
walking with Charles Lacy, when we first introduced him 
to the notice of our readers ; and the third was a lady, 
■who shall not only have due mention on account of her 
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sex, but also because she is the type or model of a par¬ 
ticular class. By the world in general, she was known as 
or under the name of Viscountess I’ontypool, hut with 
Lady Mary Denham and all the numerous personages who 
loved or looked up to, or hung upon the skirts of, Lady 
Mary, she was better known by the name of my Aunt 
I'ontypool; and indeed, as this sort of familiar appellation 
implied, she had lost her individuality in her attachment 
to her niece, and instead of showing herself as a planet 
moving in her own orbit, she had contented herself with 
turning round Lady Mary. She was herself the best- 
natured person in the world, and consequently, tried the 
temper of her poor niece every hour in the day, and 
proved bow really sweet and kind it was ; for, always 
anxious to do good to everybody, t,o aid everybody's 
schemes, and assist everybody’s purposes, the Lady Pqnty- 
pool was almost sure to do the very things that nobody want¬ 
ed, and to keep LadyMary in constant endeavour toputright 
again the tilings that she had put wrong. This, Lady Mary 
did without ever, except upon very extraordinary occasions, 
venturing one word of remonstrance to her Aunt I’onty¬ 
pool, for besides having a great respect for her motives, 
Lady Mary had a very great tenderness for her feelings, 
and would not have wounded them for the world—in the 
first place because she loved not to wound the feelings of 
any one—and in the second, because the peculiar circum¬ 
stances of Lady I’ontypool rendered her particularly sus¬ 
ceptible to harsh words. 

The late and last Lord I’ontypool had married the lady 
of whom we speak, for the sake of her fortune, having 
expended his own upon horses and various kinds of cattle, 
which are famous ior removing money from pocket to 
pocket. At the time he made his proposal, she was about 
thirty-three years of age, and having acquired a habit of 
seeing tilings in a different point of view from that under 
which they appeared to other people, the more her friends 
represented to her that his lordship was but a titled beg¬ 
gar with a good coat on, the more she determined to marry 
him, arguing, that if he had nothing to live on, and was in 
great distress, lie had the more need of some one to give 
him means, and console him for his losses. Her ladyship’s 
friends, however, took care to settle her whole fortune 
strictly upon herself, to which arrangement his lordship 
willingly agreed, knowing that at all events he would be 
placed in possession of a good income, and little doubting 
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that in case of necessity, he could persuade the kind- 
hearted girl to throw the deed into the fire. The case of 
necessity soon came, hut he met with more opposition than 
he expected. No consideration for herself prevented Lady 
Pontypoo! from acquiescing at once in her husband’s plan 
of giving up her settlement; hut she had learned by this 
time that whatever he had, he would spend, and therefore 
for his sake, rather than her own, she not only refused, 
but maintained her resolution for four long years, through 
good treatment and bad, through threats and wheedling, 
till at length her worthy lord entered her room, pistol in 
hand, and telling her, that he had incurred a debt of ho¬ 
nour which he could not pay, threatened to put an end to 
his own existence in her presence if the settlement was not 
given up. Knowing well that there were hut few lengths 
to which passion would not carry him, and, therefore, that 
such a menace, however ungentlcmanly, and like a bully, 
might still be fulfilled, Lady Pontypool yielded. The 
settlement was given up, and his lordship, in the flood-tide 
of his gratitude, promised reformation, economy, and ab¬ 
stinence. He so far kept his word, that he was three 
years in spending what he might by diligent application 
have consumed in three months. At the end of that time, 
having nothing left to spend, and Lady Pontypool nothing 
left to pillage, he applied to the ultimo ratio of a pistol, 
and therewith settled all accounts in this world, whatever 
might be the balance against him in the next. 

Thus was Lady Pontypool left utterly destitute, of aught 
but friends. Of these, however, she had several who de¬ 
served the name, but amongst the best of these was her 
own sister, the mother of Lady Mary Denham ; who 
having married more wisely, remained more prosperous, 
though she had had the misfortune of seeing a husband 
whom she loved die early, and her daughter, then a child, 
left in the dangerous situation of an heiress. In her house 
Lady Pontypool found a home; a distant relation left 
her an annuity of a few hundreds a-ycar, which gave 
her back a feeling of independence, and devoting her¬ 
self to love and admire her niece Lady Mary, she 
passed many a year in great comfort, growing old without 
knowing it, and dwindling gradually into my Aunt Ponty¬ 
pool. Lady Mary knew her value, and loved her dearly; 
as a child, laughed at and sometimes played upon the 
little weaknesses of a kind heart; but as she grew up to 
womanhood, and the first severe sorrow she had ever 
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known, assailed her in the death of her mother, just three 
days after she became of age, the companionship and kind¬ 
ness of her aunt proved her greatest comfort and conso¬ 
lation. The worthy lady’s utter want of worldly know¬ 
ledge was sometimes annoying; and many a little scrape 
had Lady Mary to disentangle, after her aunt had compli¬ 
cated it for all parties with the very best intentions. She 
was a very good chaperon, and enabled Lady Mary to 
give way to all that her own gaiety or kindness of heart 
prompted, without any danger to herself, at least. 

As soon as the door was opened, my Aunt Pontypool 
turned round to sec who would present themselves, and as 
soon a3 she saw Charles Lacy she blushed like a girl of 
sixteen ; looked first at Lady Mary, then at Major Ken¬ 
nedy, and then at Charles Lacy again, and then got up a 
speech in her own mind explanatory of how Major Ken¬ 
nedy happened to be admitted to sit close by Lady Mary 
in her box during the whole of the opera. The peculiar 
conformation of her mind and character having been 
explained, it will be evident to any one that good Lady 
Pontypool had laid it down in her own mind as an inevi¬ 
table necessity, that Lady Mary Denham was to marry 
Charles Lacy ; and in this arrangement of their destiny, 
her ladyship had been fully confirmed by hearing Lord 
Mcthwyn declare one day, that he could desire nothing 
better for his son. From this, as a starting post, she ran 
on to conceive that Lacy would naturally be hurt and 
offended, and jealous, when he saw a very handsome man, 
like Major Kennedy admitted to sit. next Lady Mary all 
night at the opera, when no other gentleman had been 
invited to share the honour; and she instantly deter¬ 
mined to smooth everything down by one of those well- 
intentioned explanatory speeches which have occasionally 
set both families and kingdoms by the ears. Luckily, 
however, she was stopped in full career, by seeing Lacy 
shake Kennedy by«the hand with as kind a look as the 
husbandman gives the harvest-moon ; and then speak to 
both herself and Lady Mary without the slightest signs of 
umbrage, jealousy, or uneasiness. For a moment she 
fidgeted on her chair, not knowing whether to speak her 
speech or not; hut as Lacy turned towards his cousin, 
and began to talk with her in a low tone, she thought she 
might as well let it alone ; and bending on her part to¬ 
wards Major Kennedy, she accounted to him, in an under¬ 
voice, for the confidential way in which the two cousins 
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were speaking, by informing him, that it was very well 
understood by their mutual iriends that they were soon to 
be united. Kennedy’s brow grew dark, and his cheek 
turned red; but he only said, “Ha!" and looked 
towards the stage, on which the dancers were putting them¬ 
selves in the usual attitudes. After he had thus gazed, 
however, lor a minute or two, Kennedy—not particularly 
delighted with the peculiar class ol distortions which he 
saw, arid remembering that his conduct might seem a 
little rude to Lady Pontypool—turned towards her again, 
and was humming over the commencement of an uneasy 
conversation, when Lady Mary's reply to what Lacy had 
been saying caught his car, and deprived his tongue of its 
own powers. 

“ A private audience, Charles,” she said; “ indeed, my 
dear cousin, this looks very serious! You do not mean to 
make me a iorniai proposal, surely ? Never do such 
stupid things as that., Charles. Formal proposals have 
been exploded these ten years ; and as ior a gallant, whis¬ 
pered, equivocal declaration, that commits no party to 
anything, and leaves them free to change their minds 
before the moon chauges—there is no place like au opera- 
box.” 

“No, no,” replied Lacy, nearly aloud, “that will not 
do, Mary. What 1 have to say must be for your private 
ear, when you have time to give me serious attention.” 

“Still no place better than the here and the now,” 
answered the gay girl, laughing. “My Aunt Pontypool 
will hear nothing that 1 beg her not; and Major Kennedy 
will turn away his head, 1 am sure. Will you not, .Major 
Kennedy, turn away your head while my cousin here 
makes me his declaration V ” 

“ Most certainly,” replied Kennedy, with au effort at 
gaiety almost as unsuccessful as one of the second-rate 
dancer’s efforts at grace. “ Most certainly, Lady Mary ; 
or leave the box, if you command.” 

Lady Mary gazed at him gravely for a moment, and 
then the bright blood rushed up into her face, while turn¬ 
ing away her head she put her handkerchief to her face 
for a single moment, not letting any one see that it tvas to 
a smelling bottle of strong salts, wrapped in the folds of 
the handkerchief, that she applied under the temporary 
emotion that affected her. Kennedy Raw that she was 
hurt, and anticipated the very words she might have used 
as a reply to his ill-judged answer, depriving him lor ever 
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of the enviable situation which he had that night enjoyed, 
and throwing down the hopes he had built up thereon. 
But the colour passed away from Mary Denham’s cheek ; 
the woman’s heart triumphed, and she replied, “ 1 am 
satisfied of your obedience, sir, but shall not put it so far 
to the proof. My cousin, who is never ill humoured with 
any of my little caprices, will, 1 know, wait till to-morrow 
to make his declaration. To cheer him to-night, how¬ 
ever," she added, resuming her gayer tone, “ 1 will pro¬ 
mise him, upon iny honour, to accept him when he does 
make his declaration. So now, Major Kennedy, you may 
safely tell all the world who have any hearts to lose, not 
to throw them away upon me, for that Lady Mary Den¬ 
ham’s heart is engaged.” 

Kennedy gazed at her earnestly for a moment, while 
his heart seemed to sink and rise alternately like a balance 
into which nearly equal weights had been suddenly thrown; 
bnt there was a kindly, though a laughing light in Lady 
Mary’s beautiful eyes, which showed him that some gay 
equivoque lay in her speech, and, after a moment, the 
scale that bore his hopes rose gaily up again. 

‘“Charles, I wish you would sec lor my carriage!” 
added Lady Mary, a moment after, “ I hate to see these 
creatures grinning and gnashing their teeth. 1 will look 
at their convulsions no longer.” The carriage was soon 
found, and Charles Lacy, returning to the box, gave his 
arm, not to his cousin, but to Lady JPoutypool. Kennedy 
turned to Lady Mary, and, looking down, but not looking 
cross, she placed her arm in his, and left the opera. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Chaklks Lacy hnd sent away his carriage, and as soon as 
his cousin and her aunt were safe in their vehicle, he 
turned with his companion to walk home. “ So, Lacy,” 
said Major Kennedy, ere they had taken two steps, “ Lady 
Pontypool tells me you are already engaged to Lady 
Mary.” 

“ Lady Pontypool is mistaken,” answered Lacy, drily. 
“ Take my word for it, Kennedy, Mary and I know more 
about the matter than any one, so do not let my Aunt 
Pontypool lead you into any more scrapes, or you may 
throw away cards which, well played, would win you an 
important game.” 

“ Well, I believe you arc right,” answered his friend, 
assuming a lighter tone, “ but you will acknowledge, Lacy, 
that you acted and spoke very much like two engaged 
people.” 

“No, indeed,” answered Lacy, “I will make no such 
admission. We acted very much like two people who 
knew they never could or would be engaged to each other; 
and remember, Kennedy, ibr I tell you beforehand, as 
we always have acted so towards each other, we always 
shall act so. As far as I am concerned, you must forget 
all jealousy; and now, as your way home lies thither, 
fare you well.” 

“ Good-night,” replied Kennedy, and turning up Pall 
Mall, he pursued his way meditating whether it could really 
be true that he whose sum of fortunes did not amount to 
a thousand a year, and his commission, stood fair to win 
the hand of one so lovely, when that hand was shackled 
with the golden fetters of high birth and princely wealth. 
His meditation continued till he reached his own door, 
and then it ended with this very extraordinary aspiration, 
“ I wish to God she had not a farthing ! I would ask her 
to-morrow!” 

In the meanwhile Lacy walked on, and was about to 
pass through the string of carriages which lined Charles 
Street and the Ilaymarket, when he was assailed by the 
wonted cry of—“A link, your honour?” “No!” an- 
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swcred Lacy. “Oh, a link, my lord?” rejoined the boy. 
Lacy reiterated his “ No !” “ Oh, do, your excellency ! ” 
shouted the lad. “ Can I get your grace’s carriage? It 
is but to cam a trifle, my prince,” he continued, running 
on before Lacy’s footsteps—“ I)o give me a trifle, your 
royal highness—pray do, my king of a gentleman! My 
emperor, pray do!” and then, seeing that all the titles he 
showered upon the stranger had no effect, he dropped the 
lighted end of his link with a despairing sort of fall, add¬ 
ing, in a sad tone, “ Ah, if your honour knew what it was 
to have a sick mother and nothing to give her, I think you 
would.” 

1 Tad the boy been really able to bestow all the dignities 
of which he had been so lavish in words, he would have 
found no means of calling Lacy’s attention half so forcibly 
as that which he employed at last. There was something 
in his tone and his manner that was true. It was not the 
common whine of the beggar, nor the cant of the hypo¬ 
crite, but it was the last appeal of real distress, when all 
other and usual means had failed. Lacy stopped, and 
looked at the boy, who with his ragged hat in one band, 
and his drooping link in the other, had paused at the cross¬ 
ing, and was gazing up in his face, with an expression of 
some slight wonder at the sudden stop which that gentle¬ 
man had made, but with tears in his eyes at the same time, 
as if the words he had used to touch the heart of another, 
had reawakened overpowering feelings in his own. 

“And is your mother really sick, my poor boy?” de¬ 
manded Lacy, gazing at him attentively. “ I am not a 
man to he cheated, for I investigate all these things my¬ 
self: so tell me the truth at once, and it may be better 
for you.” 

“It is true as I am alive, your honour!” replied the 
hoy; and seeing that Lacy still gazed at him with a look 
of that donbt which the continual deceptions of a deceitful 
race calls up on the features of a man of the world, when 
any common-place tale of distress is poured into bis ear, 
he added, “ If your honour likes, you can go with me 
this very minute, and see with your own eyes. If you 
do not find my poor mother sick in bed, and not a bitin the 
house to give her, break my head for me.” 

“ Well,” replied Lacy, “ show me the way, my man, for 
I will go ; and if I find your mother really in the state you 
mention, I may do something more for you than give you 
a sixpence.” 
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It is probable that there were at that moment in the 
vast accumulation of little brick buildings called London, 
at least the number of six young men who would have 
acted just as Lacy did; but were we to calculate all the 
chances for and against any one of these six being at the 
opera that night, and meeting with that link boy, we 
should find them to be infinite. The boy therefore stared 
at his determination, wondering, as every one lias a right 
to do, at an event which never occurred to him before ; 
but not at all shaken in his purpose. True it is he had 
offered to conduct Lacy to the dwelling of his mother, 
without the slightest expectation of his agreeing to the 
proposal, and solely with a view to catch the impending 
sixpence ; but still when that gentleman took him at his 
word, he was not at ail dismayed, from the simple fact 
that his mother was sick in bed, without food, and with 
very little raiment. There was a momentary hesitation, 
however, in his manner, arising from surprise, which again 
made Lacy douht, and adding, “ Come, my boy, show me 
the way,” he followed him across the iiaymarkct, and 
down the Strand. 

In those days, some of the most disreputable streets ia 
London ran along between the Strand and King Street, 
Covent Garden, in a line parallel to both; and between 
these disreputable streets and the Strand itself, passed a 
number of courts and alleys, as dangerous and dishonest, 
as the others were debauched and licentious. The nests 
of pickpockets and low swindlers, and often the resort of 
the highwayman, the footpad, and the housebreaker, these 
alleys contained within themselves a life of mystery and 
darkness, into which the eye of day never penetrated. 

To the mouth of one of these courts the boy conducted 
Lacy, after having extinguished his link against a lamp- 
post, a proceeding which the young officer did not object 
to, having but little desire to be conducted to the dwelling 
of poverty with a torch before him. When the boy stop¬ 
ped, however, before the mouth of the court, with the gin- 
shop and the pawnbroker on either side, Lacy looked up 
the dark' and yawning gulf, and could have wished for a 
light. The gin-shop, it is true, was not closed ; yet dim 
and smoky was the glare which proceeded from the yawn¬ 
ing door aud drunken-looking windows of the lowly house 
of evil spirits; for as yet they had not taken up their abode 
in palaces—as yet, no magnificent lamps of gas flamed be¬ 
fore the mahogany doors of those temples of Seevah. 
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Dim aud smoky was the glare which proceeded from 
the poor gin-shop of those days, and throwing its misty 
light only across the mouth of the court, it served merely 
to render the interior more dark and gloomy to the eyes 
of Lacy, lie was not a man, however, to pause for 
dangers when he had determined upon any course of 
action, even if he knew all the perils beforehand. On 
this occasion, indeed, his long absence had rendered him 
but little conversant with all the wiles and the villany of 
the great capital; though as a man of the world, he knew 
that a dark alley at eleven o’clock at night was not a de¬ 
sirable promenade for a man of lashion with a gold watch 
and seals at his side. The hoy, too, had made a sort of ir¬ 
resolute halt ere he entered the court, as if not well know¬ 
ing whether to conduct his companion into its dark and 
dangerous recesses or not; hut Lacy’s calm “ Go on, my 
good hoy!” decided the matter, and they were soon 
plunged in the abyss. For the first hundred yards all 
was quiet; but at the end of that space, Lacy received an 
intimation of the sort of society upon whose privacy he 
was intruding, by hearing as he passed a window,—the dirt 
on which rendered all blinds needless—a cracked and reedy 
female voice addressing some tender speeches to a male 
companion, the regular construction of which was so in¬ 
terrupted by expletives, neither very decent nor very reve¬ 
rent, that none but the initiated could have discovered 
what was meant. Still he went on, however, and as it 
luckiiy so happened, that the greater part of tiie fair and 
brave who tenanted that portion of the earth were out 
upon what they themselves termed the lay, he was suf¬ 
fered to proceed uninterrupted, till the boy, having taken 
a turn to the right, stopped at the door of a dark-looking 
house in a paved court. 

“Come in, your honour! come in!” cried the youth. 
“ Lord ’a mercy ! I was afraid we should have met some 
one, and then you might not have got on so safe !” 

Although this speech fully opened Lacy’s eyes to the 
dangers of the pass which he had bad the hardihood to 
force, yet, being one of those men who remark and exa¬ 
mine every particular with a rapidity of perception and 
combination only' to be acquired by frequenting scenes of 
danger and difficulty, he at once deduced, both from the 
boy’s words and manner, that no evil was intended towards 
him by his young conductor. Tiie boy had pushed open 
the swing door of the house, and Lacy entering without 
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hesitation, it instantly closed behind him, leaving the 
whole passage in darkness. 

“ This way, sir,” said the lad ; and following his voice, 
the young officer walked on till his foot hit against the 
lowest step of the stairs, the boy warning him at the same 
time to take care how he went, as some of the planks were 
rickety. 

A door upon the first floor was open, and Lacy could 
see an old woman sitting over a fire, muttering some indis¬ 
tinct words, apparently to herself. She seemed to be deaf, 
however, for the footsteps on the stairs did not attract her 
attention, and Lacy and his young guide passed on. At 
the second floor they halted, and the boy opened a door, 
from which immediately streamed forth a light. That 
light, however, was not at all sufficiently brilliant to dazzle 
Lacy’s eyes, although they had been so long accustomed 
to darkness ; and by the faint rays of a rushlight, which 
stood in a green glass bottle for a candlestick, he could see 
a decent room enough, with a door half open on his left- 
hand, leading into a back room ; a bed on the floor in one 
corner, a table, two w hole chairs and a broken one, and a 
small fire-place, with a cupboard on either side. But one 
person was in the room, and that was a girl about seven¬ 
teen, exceedingly beautiful, and though coarsely dressed, 
bearing about her no touch or trait of that class of women 
by whom there could he no doubt she was surrounded in 
that place. She was sitting by the rushlight, working 
eagerly to accomplish the mystery of making a man’s 
shirt; but the moment Lacy entered she dropped her 
work, and looked first at his conductor, then at himself, 
while her pale cheek turned still paler, and her large dark 
eyes expanded with a look of apprehension, if not despair. 
Not knowing what she feared, Lacy advanced and said a 
few kindly words, while the boy gabbled something quickly 
in explanation ; but ere she could answer, or well compre¬ 
hend either, a voice, feeble but distinct, was heard calling 
from the next room. 

It wanted fewer combinations than are required for the 
relief of a besieged city to enable Lacy’s mind to gather 
the chief facts regarding the family by whom he was sur¬ 
rounded, and he accordingly did gather them in a moment. 
So without more ado, he walked on into the other room, 
taking the rushlight with him. Before him, opposite to 
the door, was a bed, without curtains, whereon lay the 
form of what had once been a very handsome woman, but 
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now pale, worn, haggard, and to all appearance dying ; it 
' was only in the large dark eyes, and fine line of features, 
that anything like beauty was to be discerned. Advanc¬ 
ing direct to her bedside, Lacy applied himself at once to 
■ speak comfort. 

“ Do not be alarmed, my good lady,” he said; “ I came 
.here with no evil intention, I can assure you. Your son 
here told me of your situation. To say the truth, 1 did 
not quite believe him ; but as he offered to show me where 
you lived, I followed him, in order to judge with my own 
eyes, and if I found his story true, to do what little I can 
to help you.” 

“ Oh, thank you, thank you, sir,” replied the sick 
woman; “ but Bill should not have brought you here. 
It is a bad place, sir; and how will you get out ? lam 
very much obliged to you, sir; but I wish you had not 
come.” 

Lacy smiled, for the very wish the poor woman ex¬ 
pressed that he had not come, made him glad that he had; 
for it showed him that virtue, and honour, and good feel¬ 
ing can even dw'ell unsullied in such abodes as that wherein 
he stood; and to do service to one who thought of his 
safety before the relief he could afford her, was, in his 
mind, well worth any danger that our clay can suffer. He 
spoke to her then in the manner which such feelings 
prompted, and being by no means convinced that he could 
carry any portion of the contents of his purse to the end of 
the alley, he took care that one-half thereof at least should 
remain where it could really benefit. Although the sum 
was not very large, the sight of the two or three gold 
pieces which Lacy laid down beside her, brought first a 
bright light and then some brighter drops into the poor 
woman’s eyes. For an instant, the many emotions to 
which such relief gave rise, struggled against each other 
for precedence; but in a moment after they fell into their 
right order. She clasped her hands together, and with 
her eyes raised up, murmured a few words of thanks and 
prayer. Then the mother made itself heard, and turning 
to her son, she cried, “ Oh, Bill, run out and see if you can 
get something for your sister and yourself to eat before 
the shops are shut;” and then turning to Lacy, she poured 
forth the torrent of her gratitude in words that called the 
tears into his eyes. 

Lacy looked away, and beckoning to the boy, who, 
having snatched up a guinea, was running towards the 
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door with all the eagerness of hunger, he bade him go to 
the first surgeon he could find, and bid him come to see 
hie mother directly. “ Tell him,” added Lacy, fearing 
that selfish considerations might make the medical man 
neglect the call if unscconded by some more potent motive 
than the mere voice of a ragged beggar hoy, “tell him 
that the Honourable Captain Lacy is here, and will wait 
till he comes. There, give him that card.” 

The boy flew to obey; and the poor woman, renewing 
her thanks, was beginning, in even a feebler ton* than 
before, to explain how and why she was found in- MCli a 
situation, but Lacy interrupted her, bidding her remain 
quiet till the Surgeon came. 

“ I shall wait for him in the next room,” said Lacy; 
“and in the meantime your daughter here shall tell me 
all about you.” 

Notwithstanding all lie bad done, flic anxious feelings 
of the mother would rise up with a momentary doubt, and 
she cast one apprehensive glance upon her child as the 
girl followed the young officer from the room. Lacy’s 
eye caught the expression of her countenance, and he 
understood it, hut was not at all offended. Leaving the 
door wide open therefore, he sat down before the fire, 
where the mother’s eye could rest upon him, saying, 
“ Now, my good girl, yon can go on with your work, and 
at the same time tell me who you are, and all the rest.” 

With a timid arid somewhat embarrassed, hut not an 
ungraceful manner, the girl proceeded to tell the little 
tale connected with her mother’s situation, but as her in¬ 
experience in story-telling rendered it rather long and 
desultory, it may as well he abridged here. Her mother 
had two brothers, she said, of the name of Green, one of 
whom was in tire army in Spain, but of him they had not 
heard for a long time—four or five years. The other lived 
in London, and it was in his house they now were. The 
father of the three had been a reputable farmer in the 
country, somewhat famous for his skill in and love of 
country sports; and in this respect he had been followed 
by worthy representatives in his two sons, who in boxing, 
wrestling, cricket, and quoits were unrivalled. At an 
early age the daughter had married a respectable corn 
dealer in London; but shortly after her marriage the 
affairs of her father began to go wrong. Her husband 
did his best to afford relief, but in vain. Loss succeeded 
loss, and at length the old man was obliged to quit his 
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farm, and died within a few weeks of a broken heart in a 
neighbourin'; cottage. There seemed no choice for the 
sons but to become labourers ift the county where they 
had held a better station, or to seek their fortunes else¬ 
where; and their resolution was not long in being taken. 
The youngest betook himself to London, and the eldest, 
after struggling on in different capacities for some time, 
enlisted in a cavalry regiment, went to India and then to 
Spain, and when last his family heard of him, was serving 
with some distinction. 

“ Green! ” said Lacy, as the girl came to this part of 
her tale, “ Green ! I remember something of the name— 

oh, yes! there was a Sergeant Green of the-dragoons, 

who distinguished himself particularly at Fuentes d’Onoro, 
and was publicly noticed by Lord Wellington. He got a 

step, I remember very well. But tell me-” Just as Jie 

was speaking, however, an extraordinary scraping and 
growling in one of the cupboards by the fire-side caught 
his attention, and he inquired what the noise proceeded 
from. 

“ Oh, it is nothing but my uncle’s bulldogs, sir,” replied 
the girl. “Poor beasts! we have had no meat to give 
them to eat all day—though they were fed yesterday with 
what my poor mother ought to have had herself. And 
the game cocks have had nothing either;” and as she 
spoke she opened one of the cupboards from which the 
sound proceeded. Behind the door were the bars of a 
sort of cage, against which were pressed'the eager noses 
of two fine dogs, the miserable thinness and glaring eyes 
of which spoke plainly that they had shared in the poverty 
ol the house. 

“ But if your uncle lias neither food for himself or his 
family, why does he not sell these poor beasts, who are 
starving likewise?” was Lacy’s immediate question, 

“ Oh! my uncle is not able to stir, sir,” replied the 
girl. “ He lost his last battle at Moulsey, and is lying at 
the hospital so badly beaten that he does not know any 
one, and the surgeons say he will die.” 

A light broke in upon Lacy as she spoke. “ Oh, then 
your uncle is a prize-fighter? ” he exclaimed; “ is that the 
case, my good girl ? ” 

“ Yes, Bir,” answered the girl, “and he has been away 
these ten days; but my mother dared not sell the dogs or 
the cocks either, for though he has been kind to- us ever 
since my poor father failed, and died ia consequence of the, 
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money lie lent my grandfather, yet my uncle William is so 
particular about his dogs, that he often said he would not 
take five hundred pounds for them. So that all we have 
had to live upon for the last week is what my brother has 
been able to get with his link which a few gentlemen 
gave him: for though I have done three shirts and carried 
them home, Mrs. Hodgkins will not pay for them till I 
have done the whole.” 

“ That is very cruel of her, I think !” replied Lacy. 

“Oh, but I dare not tell her so!” answered the girl, 
“ for fear she should not give me any more work ; and 
besides you know, sir, this is a bad place, and she thinks 
that she might lose the linen if she gave more without 
having some money of ours in her hands. 1 am sure I 
ought to think it very kind of her to trust me with the 
first she gave me, without making me give a deposit.” 

Lacy was not a man to weaken the foundation of one 
good feeling, though perhaps that foundation was not 
a good one ; and though he thought that the degree of 
liberality which the worthy Mrs. Hodgkins had shown did 
not call for any very great gratitude, he refrained from 
expressing such an opinion, but sat for a moment with his 
eyes fixed on the fire, musing upon the many miseries that 
swarm around us in a great capital while we are rolling in 
wealth and luxury. While he thus paused and meditated 
the door of the house was heard to shut-to with a hang, 
and then came the sound of steps ascending the staircase. 
“ The surgeon 1” thought Lacy at first, but then there was 
a sort of clang and clatter, not exactly like that of a man 
walking in fetters, but certainly as if there were a good 
deal more iron scattered about the person of the new' 
comer than usually decorates that of a man of peace. 
The girl looked anxiously towards the door, and Lacy 
could see the sick woman in the next room raise herself in 
bed to listen. In the meanwhile the steps mounted slowly 
to the floor below, and then a deep, powerful voice was 
heard, demanding in a courteous tone, “Fray, ma’am, can 
you tell me whereabouts in this dark house are the lodg¬ 
ings of Mr. William Green, and his sister, Mistress 
Milsome ? ” 

“And what the devil do you want with them, you flash 
covee, with your long sword, saddle, bridle, whack row di 
dow?” rejoined a cracked lemale voice, which Lacy justly 
concluded to proceed from the larynx of the old woman he 
had seen snoring over the fire below. 
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“ What I want with them I will tell them when I find 
them,” replied the other, “ so be so good as to let me 
know if they are here, or on the floor above ?” 

“ A}'! now I’ll bet you a quartern," said the old woman’s 
voice, “ that you’ve come arter the pretty girl—but I can 
tell you she’s engaged ! There's a gemman with her up¬ 
stairs. He crept up with Bill half an hour ago, and then 
they sent Bill away. They thought I didn’t see, but I 
sees with one eye shut and t’other eye open anyhow. 
Come, come,” she added, in a louder tone, “ don’t you go 
up—didn’t I tell you she’s got company.” 

“ Hold off your hands, you old baggage ! ” replied the 
other voice. “ If you’re a gentleman as I take you to be 
—which you are not by the way, being a woman and a 
blackguard—behave as sich, and act according-ly! ” and 
having concluded this curious adjuration, laying a great 
stress upon the last syllable, the speaker was heard making 
his way up the stairs as fast as the darkness would let 
him. Hircctly opposite to him was the door by which 
Lacy had entered, and to it therefore the visitor’s hand 
was immediately applied, feeling for the handle of the 
lock. As soon as he had found it, the door was uncere¬ 
moniously thrown open, and a figure entered on which we 
must pause. 

It was that of a man about six feet three inches in 
height, with a countenance which was rather handsome 
than otherwise, hearing a grave and determined, hut some¬ 
what self-important expression ; and a frame which added 
to the ease of great muscular strength the erect and well- 
balanced air of long military training. His apparel was 
that of an adjutant of some dragoon regiment, in the halt 
dress of that period ; a close-fitting blue coat, with brass 
plates upon the shoulders, a red sash round his waist, and 
his long sword by his side. His hands were also well 
covered with thick buckskin gloves, as white as pipe-clay 
could make them, and at the wrist of his dexter hung a 
small cane by a thin leathern thong. His eye was very 
bright, and his cheek, which had a deep gash all the way 
from the ear to the corner of the mouth, seemed to have 
been rendered redder than natural, probably by his skir¬ 
mish with the old woman below. At the same time he 
was evidently heated in temper, and as he entered he 
gave a glance at the girl, another at Lacy, who calmly kept 
his seat before the fire, and then advancing gave a flourish 
with his hand worthy of Corporal Trim. “ I beg leave, 
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sir, to inquire,” he said, addressing Lacy, “ I beg leave, 
sir, to inquire, what you are doing here with my niece ? 
If you are a gentleman, as I take you to be, behave as 
sich and act according-ly ! I beg to know what you are 
doing here with my niece, that is all!” 

“ Nothing ! ” was Lacy’s calm reply, gazing at him from 
head to foot as a specimen of a class of viviparous bipeds 
with which he was well acquainted. 

“Nothing, sir?—nothing? ” rejoined the soldier, looking 
at him stedl'astly ; and then somewhat puzzled by Lacy’s 
coolness, he took refuge once more in his favourite 
speech, “If you are a gentleman, as I take you to be, 
behave as sich, and act according-ly.” 

“ So, my dear sir, I always endeavour to do,” replied 
Lacy, “ and so am 1 now doing.. But you had better at¬ 
tend to your niece, who is pulling your arm, or listen to 
your sister, who is speaking to you from the next room, and 
you will probably find cause not to stare at me so furiously 
any longer.” 

Louisa Milsomc, as Lacy had said, %vas by this time hold¬ 
ing her uncle by the arm, deluging the sleeve of his coat 
with tears, half joyful at the return of a relation whose 
fate had been for manj' years uncertain, and from whom 
she notv hoped protection and support, and half frightened 
at the angry tone in which he was addressing the only' 
person who tor many' a long month had shown anything 
like generous and disinterested kindness to herself and her 
sick mother. At the same time the poor woman was 
raising her feeble voice, in order to stay her brother’s ill- 
directed wrath from falling upon Lacy ; but in his first 
misapprehension the soldier neither attended to the one, 
nor heard the other till the young officer’s reply directed 
his notice to both. Then throwing his arm round the 
slight figure of his niece, and, pressing her to him with 
the tenderness of a parent, he said, as he gazed sometimes 
upon her, sometimes upon her mother, and addressing his 
speech partly to both, “ I am sure, Louisa—I do not 
think you would turn out a bad girl with such a father and 
6uch a mother as you had ; and I am sure, .Mary, very 
sure, you would not let her—but what does such a gentle¬ 
man as tiiat do here ? By my soul and life, if 1 do not 
believe it is Captain Lacy, with whom 1 had the honour to 
serve at Fuentes d’Onoro, and at Yittoria, and the Pyre¬ 
nees, and at Orthez, and before Toulouse, ’l’on my soul, 
sin, I do not think you would wrong a poor girl either— 
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but then, why should you come here ? If you be a gen¬ 
tleman, as I take you to be, behave as sich, and act ac- 
cording-ly.” 

“ And so he does, Charles, and so he does,” cried his 
sister from the other room; “ he has been our benefactor 
this very night. He has given us bread when we are all 
starving, and has sent for a surgeon to attend me, for 
which God bless him! though I doubt that it will be any 
good.” 

“Sir, I beg your pardon!” cried the soldier, dropping 
his right hand, which had remained partly raised while he 
continued in any doubt, and looking Lacy full in the face, 
“ sir, 1 beg your pardon; I hope I have not oflended, sir, 
hut I cannot stand disgrace. 1 am now an officer in his 
majesty’s sendee — rose from the ranks — but still ? sir, 
coine of honest people, and I cannot stand disgrace. So 1 
hope 1 have not oftended ; but 1 was under n mistake.” 

“ You have not offended me in the least, Mr. Green,” 
replied Lacy. “I heard what passed below, so that I 
know your mistake was natural; but depend upon it I 
should feel as much .ashamed of bringing disgrace upon 
your family as you would in suffering it. Hut now go and 
speak to your sister. I shall wait till I hear the surgeon’s 
opinion, and then leave you alone together, for doubtless 
you have much to tell, and much to hear also.” 

“ Nothing to tell, sir, that I care to tell before all the 
world,” answered the soldier; “ but as you are so good as 
to excuse me, I will go and speak to poor Mary for a 
minute or two.” This he accordingly did, and apparently 
heard from her more particularly the kindness which Lacy 
had shown towards herself and family, for in a moment he 
return*!, and in his own person thanked tin: young officer 
ibr his benevolence towards his sister in her distress. “ I 
always knew you were a gentleman, sir,” lie added, vary¬ 
ing a little his favourite phrase, “ I always knew von were 
a gentleman, and would act accordingly ; but you see, sir, 
though I have been back in England some weeks now, it 
was only yesterday I could hear anything of tin' family, 
and then surely I heard plenty of had news, that my 
brother was lying like to die at the hospital, and that my 
sister and her children were bad oil' enough. So 1 went 
to see my brother to-day, hoping he could tell me where 
to find Mary; hut you, sir, who have been accustomed to 
see men cut down with the sabre, or riddled with shot 
holes, or pounded with cannon balls, or doubled up with 
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Jhe bayonet, you can form no notion of how a man may he 
beaten with two fists. There he was lying, sir, quite in¬ 
sensible, poor fellow 1 and could not answer me a word, 
though I spoke loud enough to make the deaf hear. How¬ 
ever, I sat with him all day, till about an hour or two ago 
he began to change, and his very first talk, when he re¬ 
covered his senses, was about Mary here. So as the sur¬ 
geon told inc he was better, and that of all things quiet 
was good for him, I came away here.” 

Although Charles Lacy, so long as the object of assist¬ 
ing a fellow creature was before him, forgot all the little 
et ceteras of personal convenience ; yet when that object 
was removed, no man had less of a predilection for second 
stories in a hack alley. lie had none of that rhodo- 
montade of benevolence about him, which leads exceed¬ 
ingly well-disposed persons to stay by the bedside of the 
poor and sick so long, that the poor and sick wish them 
anywhere else on the earth, or under the earth ; and the 
moment he had done as much as his good sense told him 
was all he could do to serve a needy and deserving object, 
that moment he was ready and willing to return to the 
habits and occupations of his rank in life. Having listened 
thus to the explanatory speech of Green, he merely waited 
further till the surgeon, having arrived, had considered 
the poor woman’s case; and then leaving his card with the 
worthy soldier with an invitation to call upon him next 
day, he took advantage of the surgeon’s departure, to 
leave the alley in company with one who knew its intri¬ 
cacies better than himsell, and once more bent his steps to 
Portman Square. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Chaki.es Lacy was up betimes, and towards six o’clock 
he 'had posted himself at his window, and watched the 
early sights of a London morning, meditating in a ram¬ 
bling and desultory way on such matters as those written 
above; but the striking of the clock called him from his 
reverie, and dressing himself as speedily as the circum¬ 
stances—and the want of hot water in a London house at 
six in the morning—would admit, lie issued forth intd the 
outward air, which even in London smacked of all the 
fresh invigorating coolness of the morning-tide. The 
maid, whose peculiar function it was to heat the water, tor 
which lie had rung seven times, cursed him by all her 
gods, and wished him at the devil; and his own particular 
valet thought unto himself, “ There’s something in the 
wind to take him out so early,” but like a discreet valet lie 
uttered not a word. Away then Lacy went till he came to 
a street called Argyle Street, where he sought out a house 
upon the left-hand side, and thereunto applied the knocker. 
The door was opened by a neatly-dressed maid, who 
straightway ushered him into a small back parlour, where, 
at a table covered with a scanty but a clean tablecloth, sat 
the representative of a class which no longer exists. He 
was a little man with a pig-tail, which would be quite suf¬ 
ficient to distinguish him from all other animals ; but we 
must and can give some other characteristic differences 
which may be requisite to a right comprehension of his 
state of being. Ilis stomach was in size and shape very 
much like the back of an old-fashioned lute, not very pro¬ 
tuberant, and yet large enough to throw him somewhat on 
his heels when he did walk. Over this rotundity, he wore 
a white waistcoat, which begun at his throat, ended not till 
his legs (separate and distinct as legs) appeared from be¬ 
neath the ample pockets. The other side of his person 
was covered with a snuff-brown coat, cut in the fashion of 
a Quaker’s ; and over the standing collar hung the afore¬ 
said pig-tail, which, as if to justify its descent front the 
animal unto whom it is indebted tor its designation, perti¬ 
naciously turned to one side, notwithstanding the continual 
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twitches of its owner, who endeavoured from time to time 
to drag it to the ‘juste milieu.’ Striped silk stockings pro¬ 
ceeding from drab breeches, and high shoes with buckles, 
made up the rest; and thus equipped, Mr. Owen Snipes, 
whose name long figured on the law list as a most respect¬ 
able attorney, sat before Captain,Lacy, eating bis break¬ 
fast at the precise hour of seven, from which he had never 
varied once in fifty years. As Lacy entered, and even 
while he was bidding him welcome, the old gentleftian 
eyed the small coffee pot, and the single muffin, which 
formed his invariable commencement of the day’s work; 
and then beckoning to Rebecca his maid, he enjoined her 
straightway to double the supply. On this, however, 
Lacy put a negative, and taking the two lingers ol' the 
right hand which the old gentleman extended to him, he 
sat down beside him, and as soon as the door w- ~ ■bw«d, 
proceeded to explain what brought him there at that ~arly 
and unseasonable hour. 

“But, my dear sir," rejoined Mr. Snipes to Lacy’s last 
sentences, “ you know very well that 1 do not like to lend 
money at all, as I term it; and if you like to lend it to 
this gentleman, why do you not do it yourself? I have 
three thousand pounds of yours in my hands at this very 
moment, as I term it.” 

“ But I have already explained to you,” replied Lucy, 
“that being somewhat angry in regard to my father’s 
proceedings, he would by no means accept of the money 
from myself. If you will then be kind enough to advance 
the money, 1 will he security for the payment; but even 
that fact of my being security I must have concealed, or 
I am afraid we should hurt his feelings.” 

“Very extraordinary feelings indeed, as 1 term it!” 
replied the man of law, “ very extraordinary feelings in¬ 
deed ; but I suppose 1 must advance the money, as you 
are inclined to be the security; but remember, my dear 
sir, you are acting without my advice as a lawyer in this 
business, indeed against it, for, as I term it, if you were to 
ask my advice-” 

“ But I do not ask it, my good friend,” replied Lacy: 
“for the sole sake of keeping your conscience clear in 
case I should be a loser, I ask no counsel or opinion on 
the subject. So get the bond or whatever security you 
desire drawn up, and I will sign, seal, and deliver as soon 
as you like.” 

Patience, patience, my dear sir,’’ Teplied Mr. Owen 
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Snipes, “ the instrument, as we term it, cannot be drawn 
up so soon. When do you wish me to stand and deliver? 
as our worthy gentleman of the road term it. Will not 
to-morrow do?” 

Lacy, however, explained to him that he had already 
promised the money by twelve o’clock; and having ar¬ 
ranged with Mr. Snipes the exact sort of common ac¬ 
knowledgment that was to be taken of Colonel Adair, 
wlitreimto he, Lacy, was afterwards to add his own per¬ 
sona! security, he agreed to meet the worthy lawyer at 
the old soldier’s lodgings at noon ; and so, bidding him fare¬ 
well, departed. 

l’oor Lacy found that in his eagerness to serve Colonel 
Adair he had inflicted a heavy burden upon himself; for 
when lie returned home there was still many a long .and 
wigyv,4oij!| between him and the time he had appointed 
for •^/Yipt. Impatient for the coming of mid-day, he 
sauntered out and strolled down St. James’s Street, as the 
most approved method known of getting rid of time which 
we do not know what else to do with. He there encoun¬ 
tered a personage who instantly gave a new' direction to 
his thoughts, by confirming the tiding3 which he had 
heard the night before in regard to France. That per¬ 
sonage was no other than the then commander-in-chief, 
who, with that fine simplicity of character which distin¬ 
guished him, was walking calmly amongst his lather’s 
subjects with none of the assumptions of high rank. To 
Charles Lacy he was personally known ; and, bidding him 
share his walk, lie went on for some way conversing on 
the state of public affairs, and the probable result of the 
late events on the Continent. 

Laey forgot not Colonel Adair, and as the opportunity 
now presented itself, he failed not to use it. The con¬ 
versation was long, and though of some interest in 
regard to this tale, must be omitted to make room for 
other matter. One sentence only it may be necessary to 
record. “ Well, Captain Lacy,” said the duke, as they 
concluded, and he was about to turn away, “ if you are 
con touted to be Captain Lacy still, and wait for the step 
you had a right to expect, 1 dare say that the other 
matter can be accomplished. I must look how the list 
stands—will hear it in mind—and if, in the course of 
events, an opportunity occurs, will by no means fail.” 

Lacy expressed his” thanks, and took his leave, and re¬ 
joicing in all liis successful arrangements of that morning, 
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determined in his own mind that it must be twelve o’clock. 
Without looking at his watch then, for fear it should give 
the lie to his pre-determination in regard to the hour, he 
hurried on, entered Swallow Street, and in less than live 
minutes was at the door he sought. The maid-servant, 
somewhat more tidy than usual, was standing with her 
head half out, speaking to some person of no consequence, 
and to Lacy’s inquiry for Colonel Adair, she replied that 
he was out. The moment after, however, she recognised 
the inquirer, and swept away the clouds from Lacy's face 
more cleanly' than ever brush from her hand swept dust 
off furniture, by exclaiming, “ Oh, sir ! you’re the gentle¬ 
man who saw the colonel last night, ain’t you V—You’re 
Captain Lacy ? oh ! he said if you called, to tell you he'd 
be home directly, if you’d walk up.” 

Lacy assented, and with a sort of thrilling presentiment 
at his heart that he might find Helen Adair alone he 
gave the girl no time to announce him. Helen w as in the 
drawing-room, and alone; and in her hands a card, on 
which a name was printed. She instantly let it fall upon 
the table, and as Lacy advanced to shake hands with her, 
his eyes lighted upon the card, and he saw that it was one 
of his own. It strengthened his hope that he was loved, 
and yet the reader learned in psychology must not thence 
deduce that he was vain. The truth is, there was one 
particular fact connected with that card, which gave to 
the sight of it in Helen’s hands, a particular import. 
Lacy, be it remembered, bad never in his life left bis eard 
upon Colonel Adair, or sent it up to crave admission, or 
anything of the kind. He had once and only once left a 
card at Dr. Bellingham’s, while Helen was there, and that 
was upon one occasion, when he left for her herself some 
rare hot-house flowers which she had never seen, and 
wished to see; and the card had been left for l)r. Bel¬ 
lingham. 

Helen Adair laid down the card on the table, and she 
blushed as she did so; and there was a timidity and a 
softness in her whole mauner which Lacy saw and felt to 
his very heart. The maid saw it too, and convinced that 
she had done the wisest thing in the world in showing the 
young gentleman up to the young lady, she shut the door 
like a compassionate girl as she was, and left them to¬ 
gether. Helen Adair had given Lacy her hand as the 
mere common form of salutation on meeting a kind friend; 
but Lacy, on his part, kept it a single instant longer in his 
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than was altogether necessary, and as he did so, he looked 
into her beautiful eyes—so soft, so liquid, so full of light 

_till the long fringes dropped over them, and her cheek 

turned a little pale, and then burned again with a warmer 
glow than ever. 

What a torrent of emotions rushed through Lacy’s 
breast at that moment, and how the waves of irresolution 
tossed him to and fro! “She must see what I feel," he 
thought, “and yet if she do see, she may think I trifle 
with her, unless 1 give voice to those feelings ; then, if I 
speak she must tell her father. I cannot ask her not, and 
then—yet hotter that 1 should encounter the whole storm 
at once than let her doubt me for a moment.” What is 
resolution, and prudence, and calculation, and wisdom, 
when a man’s inclination takes the other side against him# 
Lacy looked at the clock on the mantle-piece, and it only 
stood at half-past eleven; “ 1 shall have plenty of time,” 
he thought. As he did so, he relinquished Alias Adair’s 
hand, and she sank quietly back upon the sofa, with her 
eyes bent on the ground, and Lacy took the seat beside 
her. “I have come a little before my time,” be said, 
“ but! was up early, and somewhat anxious—" 

Lacy paused with a slight return of irresolution, for 
Helen sat so still and so silent that he would have given a 
good deal for a single word to help him on. She had 
given up her work, she moved not, she spoke not, she 
scarcely seemed to breathe, and her cheek had grown very 
pale. 

“ T thought it was later,” continued Lacy, “and perhaps 
my mistake regarding the hour, makes me an intruder 
upon you, Miss Adair—shall I leave you and return ?” 

It was the most awkward speech man ever made; but 
Helen’s reply saved all. She had never been taught to 
conceal, and she answered at once, “ 01), no ! my father 
will be home directly—be said at twelve,” and she too 
looked at the clock, and as she did so, and saw that it was 
but half-past eleven, the warm blood again mounted bright 
into her check. She turned her ej’es next to Lacy for 
hut one single moment, with a look of doubt, and hesita¬ 
tion, and anxiety, as if she would have asked, “What 
should I say ? ” and then she dropped them again, and 
said nothing more. 

It was irresistible. “Helen!” said Lacy, “ dear He¬ 
len!” Then came a thundering knock at the street door, 
and Helen started up with a burning cheek and a bright 
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drop or two glistening on her eyelashes. “Stay one 
moment,” cried Lacy, catching her hand. 

“Oh, no, not now, Captain Lacy,’’ she replied; and 
then, seeing that the light in his eyes grew dim as she 
said “Captain Lacy,”—a name that he had never been 
called in I)r. Bellingham's family—she added, “ not now, 
Charles 1 ” a name which she had heard him called a hun¬ 
dred times—and hurried to the door, where, pausing lor 
one moment, she turned her eyes again upon him, half in 
tears, half in smiles, as if to say, “ I would fain stay with 
you if 1 dared.” But at that moment there was the slight 
whispering creak of one of Hoby’s best boots heard at the 
bottom of the stairs, aifd Helen darted away. 

Lacy’s eyes remained bent upon the door, thinking of 
Helen Adair, and wishing the interrupter at the devil, 
even before he knew who it was ; but how much more fer¬ 
vent became the latter operation of his mind, when the 
maid, who, to do her all manner of justice, had been ra¬ 
ther slow in her movements, opened the door, and ushered 
in no less a personage than Ensign John Williamson, the 
sou of his father’s attorney and agent in the country, 
bearing in his face and in his demeanor that air of swag¬ 
gering puppyish parvenuism, which, in the state of Lacy’s 
feelings at the moment, was very irritating. 

“ I thought Helen Adair was here,” said Williamson, 
after a moment’s pause. 

“ I dare say Miss Adair will be here presently,” replied 
Lacy, and the conversation again dropped. Williamson 
beat his boot with his stick, anil Lacy, who could not make 
up his mind to be anything but. disagreeable, took a book off 
the table, and turned over the leaves, endeavouring, as far 
as possible, to forget that there was such a being in the 
room or in the world as Ensign John Williamson. At 
length the door opened again, after the endurance of 
about five minutes, and in glided Helen Adair, with that 
soft languor in her look, which a very few moments of 
great but pleasant excitement can produce. There were 
no tears now in her eyes, but the glow was not yet off her 
cheeks, and certainly, as she entered, Lacy thought her 
the most beautiful thing that God in all his beautiful crea¬ 
tions bad ever formed. To him, it was like the sun at 
noon sweeping away the morning storms, and the clouds 
quitted his brow and heart as soon as she appeared. 
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CHAPTER VIH. 

Helen AnAiu entered the room, and as she did so she 
gave one single glance to Lacy, saw the light that kindled 
in his eyes at her coming, and then, turning to William¬ 
son, hade him welcome in a tone which was not very cor¬ 
dial, but from which no one could have discovered that 
his presence was most unwelcome to her. She did not 
exactly give him her hand, for she had particular reasons 
of her own for not doing so ; but he, on his part, took it, 
and shook hands with her warmly. Sitting down nearly 
opposite to Lacy, she addressed herself first to her new 
visitor, and asked a few common-place questions about his 
family, to which he replied at large; hut as soon as an 
opportunity of changing the topic arrived she looked to 
Lacy for support, and that very glance made him feel 
that from that day forth Helen Adair would rely in full 
confidence on him, and on him alone, in every situation of 
pain, of difficulty, and of distress. Oh, how pleasant 
was that feeling to one who loved her as he did 1 It took 
a heavy burden off his mind to know that she was now 
fully aware of his affection; 11 and yet,” he thought, “ so 
little has been said, so few words have passed, that in all 
probability she will find nothing therein to tell her father ; 
so that I shall be spared from any premature discussions 
of points which must require time, and patience, and per¬ 
severance to overcome. I must let her see my reasons 
however,” he continued, revolving the present and the 
future with all the keen anxiety of an ardent, but not very 
hopeful, nature, “ my reasons for not proceeding boldly, 
and at once, to claim her hand, or she may still learn to 
think that I am trifling with her.” 

Such were the ideas that passed through Lacy’s mind 
while the first three words hung upon his lips, as he has¬ 
tened to join in her conversation with young Williamson, 
and to drag it away from the subject of Mr. Williamson, 
father—and Mrs. Williamson, mother—and all the masters 
and misses Williamson, sons and daughters; so noticing 
that Helen in the embarrassment of the encounter with, 
young Williamson had taken up a purse she had been pre-' 
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viously netting, and was going on with prodigious rapi¬ 
dity, he seized the first pause to say, as if his whole 
thoughts were busy with the purse, “ Take care, Miss 
Adair, or you will spoil your purse! ” 

“ IIow so?” demanded she, looking up with a smile, 
and still going on. 

“ Because you are hurrying on so fast,” replied Lacy. 

“ I wished to get it finished to-day,” replied Helen, with 
a slight blush, laying down the purse at the same time, 
quite satisfied to have done with it, now that the conver¬ 
sation was changed. 

“ There is a proverb against haste,” replied Lacy, 
giving somewhat of a particular emphasis to his words; 
“ and every one must have seen how often our own eager¬ 
ness defeats our best schemes, by leading us to hurry the 
execution of that which ought to be done carcluiiy and 
delicately.” 

The aphorism was so grave a one upon so slight a sub¬ 
ject, that Helen looked up with a glance of inquiry ; but 
it was young Williamson who replied, “ Well now, that is 
not my way, Captain Lacy," he said. “ I say with young 
Ilapid in the play, ‘Bush along! keep moving!’ In war, 
or in love, it is all the same: never stand still! always 
keep going on ! and the faster the better, hey V ” 

“ 1 do not agree with you,” replied Lacy, coldly; “ Miss 
Adair, you shall be the judge, and as a gallant officer like 
Mr. Williamson has decided upon what is best in war, I 
choose my instance in love. We are told on the best 
authority, that the course of true love never did run 
smooth; by which must be meant that there sire always 
some difficulties to he encountered, obstacles to he over¬ 
come, and dangers to be avoided. Now we will suppose a 
man deeply, sincerely, unchangeably in love, whose whole 
happiness for life is staked upon his success, who sees 
before him nothing but misery and despair, and a long 
dteary life of comfortless solitude if anything should in¬ 
terpose to destroy his hopes; while if he were successful, 
the brightest joy, the most certain happiness, the sweet, 
the balmy cup of domestic peace, would be his without a 
doubt-” 

Young Williamson had taken up the purse which Helen 
had laid down, and was doing it no good between his fin¬ 
gers and thumbs, but neither Lacy nor Helen saw any¬ 
thing more concerning him, except that his eyes were not 
Upon them; and there was a meaning in Lacy’s look, as 
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well as in his words and tone, which while it showed that 
he thought their companion a dull fool, made Helen’s 
heart palpitate with a thousand thrilling emotions which 
she had never felt before, and which in the intensity of 
their novelty nearly overpowered her. She felt the blushes 
rushing to her cheek. She felt at every fresh word that 
he tittered, the tears, the sweet and happy tears of gratified 
aficction rising to her eyes, and as he paused for a moment 
gazing lull upon her, she clasped her hands together with 
a scarcely perceptible motion, and raised an imploring look 
to liis face, as if she would have said, “ Do not go on, I 
beseech you, if you would not have me betray ail that is 
taking place in this heart.” 

Lacy read it, and rightly, in a moment, and Williamson, 
perceiving that there was a pause, looked up. “Well 
then," continued Lacy, in a lighter and gayer tone, “ sup¬ 
pose all this that 1 have mentioned to be the case; and 
suppose even that his love be returned, but that he fore¬ 
sees difficulties and opposition upon the part of the lady’s 
parents, or of his own—difficulties that may be removed, 
opposition that may cease, by the simple exercise of a 
little patience and prudence. However firmly and un¬ 
alterably he may be determined ultimately to stake life 
itself, were it necessary, upon the cast; were it not better 
to pause, and even leave his love unspoken, than to call 
such opposition into action, as may perchance overthrow 
all his hopes in the very outset?” 

“ Oh, hang prudence,” cried young Williamson, “ 1 say 
no; he had better not wait an hour! No, no, if his love 
is .very ardent and true, he will set parents and friends at 
defiance—bid them go to the devil—and make a runaway 
match of it.” 

“ A very dutiful view of the subject," replied Lacy, 
“ but it was to Miss Adair that I appealed; her ideas may 
be different.” 

“ Oh, very, very far!” replied Helen. “ I think if the 
woman sees, and knows that she is loved, she will fully 
appreciate the conduct of her lover in waiting, even should 
it be many long years; and thank him from her very 
heart for sparing her those pains and distresses which 
opposition, or even discussion on such a subject must 
always inflict most dreadfully upon a woman’s heart.” 

“ And how much more must he love her for such feel¬ 
ings ! ” replied Lacy, imprudently enough, for their com¬ 
panion was looking up, and Lacy could scarcely pronounce- 
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those words, without a glance of thanks to her who had so 
kindly cleared away all his doubts, and fixed his purposes 
to the right course. Williamson did not appear to sec, 
however, that there was anything particular in the maimer 
of either of his companions; and Lacy, content and happy, 
suffered the conversation to glide into more general chan¬ 
nels ; till another knock at the door announced Colonel 
Adair’s return. 

By this time the blush which had fluttered so often over 
Helen’s cheek, that it had left it for some time more rosy 
than usual, had again faded away, and she could calmly 
say, “ That is iny father,’’ as she heard the sound. But 
on liis part the young ensign immediately rose and (piitled 
the room, saying that he wished to speak to Colonel Adair 
for a moment alone. Strange to say, Helen almost trem¬ 
bled to be thus left with the man on all the earth she loved 
best, but the feelings in her bosom had during that morn¬ 
ing so shaken and agitated her, that she feared lest Lacy 
by another word, ay, or even a look, should again rouse 
them from the momentary tranquillity into which they had 
fallen. Lacy saw a glance of apprehension pass over her 
countenance, and lie soon relieved her. “ 1 wish very 
much, my dear Miss Adair,” he said, “ to obtain the plea¬ 
sure of your acquaintance for my cousin, Lady Mary Den¬ 
ham. We have been accustomed from infancy to regard 
each other as brother ami sister, and Mary is sure to take 
a deep interest in all those that I esteem—1 wish it much, 
especially,” he added, in a lower tone, “ under present cir¬ 
cumstances. May I propose a visit from her to your 
father?” 

“ Oh, certainly,” replied Helen. “ But 1 do not know 
whether-’’ 

At that moment, however, Colonel Adair entered the 
room, as tall and as erect as ever, speaking over his shoul¬ 
der to young Williamson, who followed him a step behind, 
like his orderly receiving commands. “ Very much obliged 
to you, sir—very much obliged,” he was saying, “ hut I 
am happy to say, that it is unnecessary. 1 feel the in¬ 
tended kindness, though, as much as if I had taken ad¬ 
vantage of it, and so I beg you to inform your father. 
Captain Lacy, I am delighted to see you. Fopowing up 
your hint of last night, i have just been to the Jiorse- 
Guards, and spoken for five minutes to the comfnander- 
in-chief; but I find, my enthusiastic young friend, that 
-you have been beforehand with me; and whether our 
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hopes prove fallacious or not, at all events a thousand 
thanks for your kind, most kind exertions. Helen, my 
dear, there is a hope of my getting on active service again 
—arid that through the kind interest of our excellent 
friend ; ” and as he spoke the old officer shook Lacy heartily 
by the hand; but a cloud as dark as thunder came over 
the brow of young Williamson. He could not refrain even 
from saying, “ Do you not think it somewhat late in life to 
resume the service, colonel?” 

“ Oh, no!” the oldgentlemanreplied, good-humouredly, 

“ many an older man than 1 am never reaches the rank of 
colonel.” 

, “ And many an older roan than Mr. Williamson,” added 
Lacy, somewhat haughtily, “ will be proud to serve under 
Colonel Adair.” 

“Oh, of course,” replied the other, “I only thought 
your health might suffer in any fatiguing campaign.” 

“ No fear,” answered Colonel Adair, “ though I do con¬ 
fess 1 am somewhat behindhand, 1 dare say, in regard to 
the novelties of the service—1 must make haste and get 
up all the new rules and regulations, for things are always 
improving;” and the conversation, deviating into military 
details, soon became such as would not be at all instructive 
to the reader. 

The hour of noon was now past, and Lacy was begin¬ 
ning to feel some uneasiness from the non-appearance of 
Mr. Owen Snipes, who on all ordinary occasions was the 
most punctual man in Europe. In five minutes however 
he was announced, much to the astonishment of Colonel 
Adair, who could not conceive who Mr. Owen Snipes could 
be, till Lacy informed him that he had requested that 
gentleman to meet him there on business. The expla¬ 
nation was still proceeding when the worthy little lawyer 
entered the room, bowing with rigid formality to every 
one it contained, and still between every bow re-elevating 
his person, till his back presented its usual concave, his 
stomach its accustomed convex. The first thing his eye 
fell upon was the clock on the mantle-piece, the sight of 
which instantly called his own watch from its snug recep¬ 
tacle. “ Not right, sir ! not right,” he exclaimed, turning 
to Colonel Adair, “ eight minutes and three quarters too 
fast, sir ! Not by the Horse Guards, as I term it. It 
wanted just half a minute to twelve when 1 put my hand 
upon the knocker. .1 always allow half a minute for open¬ 
ing the door and going up-stairs. If the servants keep*- 
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me, I can’t help it—theirs is the delict, as I term it.—But 
God bless my soul, have I not the pleasure of seeing Miss 
Adair—Why my jewel, my rose-bud, my nightingale, as I 
term it—why do you know, sir, she sung me out of a fit 
of the gout, when I was down with my good friend Bel¬ 
lingham at the parsonage, as I term it 1 ” 

“ I am very happy to hear, sir, that my daughter’s 
singing could have such an effect,” replied Colonel Adair. 
“ It has cheered me under many a heart-ache, but I did 
not know that it could cure more corporeal ailments.” 

Helen willingly admitted the old gentleman’s claims to 
acquaintance, and for some minutes, the conversation 
turned to the past. At length, however, it became neces¬ 
sary to proceed to business, and equally necessary,—as 
young Williamson, with the true unconsciousness of a 
bore, seemed disposed to loiter there the whole day,—to 
give him a hint to depart. That office would naturally 
have devolved upon Colonel Adair; but Lacy, who, from 
an intuitive perception which one sometimes has, tiiat a 
person is destined to be an annoyance to us through life, 
disliked as well as despised the young parvenu, took the 
task upon himself at once, and though he executed it cer¬ 
tainly in gentlemanly tone and language, yet undoubtedly 
he did not do it graciously. Colonel Adair added a few 
words to soften the matter, and for the time Williamson 
beat his retreat. Helen Adair also retired, and Mr. Owen 
Snipes, who was now better aware of the character of the 
person he had to deal with in Colonel Adair, from all he 
had heard concerning him from Dr. Bellingham, displayed 
a degree of tact which surprised Lacy, in covering every 
little circumstance or particular which could in any degree 
hurt the feelings of an honourable and independent man, 
in borrowing money for the first time in his life. The 
whole transaction was concluded as pleasantly as such a 
transaction could be; and taking Lacy’s arm, the old lawyer 
walked homeward, leaving Colonel Adair free from the 
embarrassments which had irritated and distressed him 
when first we introduced him to the reader. 

Mr. Snipes, though he had not had much opportunity 
of observing Charles* Lacy and Helen Adair, had a good 
deal of wit of a particular kind, and the use he made of it 
in this instance, was exemplified in the following speech. 
“ Ho ho! hey, dear sir! Ho ho 1” he cried, as soon as he 
himself and Lacy were at the distance of a hundred yards 
''from the house,-—“ so the little god, as I term it, has 
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turned money-lender. Well, well, my dear sir, putting 
love out of the question, which of course it is in my case, 

I would have lent the money myself, I do belieye, without 
security, if I had known that it was Helen Adair’s lather 
who wanted it.” 

“ Why, my good friend,” replied Lacy, “ I think 
from all I said, you might have divined that such was 
the case.” 

“ Perhaps I might, perhaps I might,” answered the man 
of law ; “ but I suppose the little purblind gentleman had 
something to do in blinding my eyes too. But she is, 
Charles .Lacy,—she is a sweet creature, as I term it; and 
as I am sure you are not a man to trifle with any girl, 
high or low, I may wish you joy in having chosen one of 
the most charming and excellent women in Europe; and 
besides, she is of as good a family as your own. lifer 
grandl'athcr—no, her lather’s grandfather—was the Earl 
Adair, who made so large a fortune in India while he was 
a younger brother; and then his lather again, was the 
Lord Adair, who was sent on an embassy to Spain, in the 
reign of George the First; and then—but at all events, it 
is a very suitable match for you in everything but that 
cursed item, fortune, as I term it. But I am afraid your 
father will kick at that, my dear young friend.” 

“ I am afraid so too,” answered Lacy, “ but I am in 
hopes Colonel Adair may yet mend his fortunes, at least so 
far as not to bring my father’s pride into play against us. 
The colonel is likely to get into active service, and as we 
have now the certainty of a sharp war, a thousand things 
may occur to raise him from the situation into which dame 
Fortune has cast him.” 

“ But suppose you and he are killed, butchered, put to 
the sword, as I term it,” demanded the little lawyer—“ ior 
Ruch things will happen in your very Christian and 
civilised trade, my young friend—what is to become of 
the poor girl then? From what I see, there she will be, 
left an orphan without a penny.” 

“No,” answered Lacy, “I was just about to speak to 
you on that subject. I wish to alter my will, and put in 
the name of Helen Adair for the Hertford estate. You 
know it well, for you described it particularly in the last 
will.” 

“ Know it well! to be sure,” replied the lawyer, “ worth 
twenty thousand pounds at least; but you must not do 
that, my noble captain, as I term it. You may cause’ 
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scandal, and hurt the dear girl’s name more than you 
benefit her pocket. No, no, leave the matter to me; I 
will manage it, I will manage it, I tell you. I have as 
much right to leave her a fortune, as you have. Captain 
Charles; nay, better if you come to that, when for you, 
she has only as yet made your heart ache; while for me, 
she made me forget that my heels were aching, as I term 
it. Ila! ha! ha! as I term it.” 

“ No ! but that will not exactly answer my purpose," 
replied Lacy. “ I wish, even if death should take me— 
which no man who presents himself to loaded muskets can 
be sure the grim-visaged monster will not do—I wish still 
to give her some proof of my unaltered, unalterable re¬ 
gard, and therefore I must have my way. No one will 
ever doubt my motives that knows me, and I should like 
to see the man who would throw an imputation upon her 
character.” 

“ Wbat, you would come out of the grave and fight 
him, eh?” cried Mr. Snipes; “ you forget we were calcu¬ 
lating upon your being killed. But, no, no! 1 see how it 
is, as I term it; you are afraid either that the testy old 
bachelor should change his mind, or forget, or that he has 
not twenty thousand pounds to leave. But, as I term it, 
I never change my mind about such things, when people 
do not change their conduct; and as to forgetting, when 
did I ever forget anything in my life ? Then regarding 
the money, Captain Charles, let me tell you, though I do 
but keep a cook and a parlour wench, I am at least as rich 
as a Lacy! come!” He spoke half pettishly, half play¬ 
fully, and then added, “ Well, well, 1 know yon will have 
your own way, and perhaps it is as well; but I will do 
what I think right too, for it is a good thought which 
never struck me before. I always thought she was well 
off. Her father must have run through a good deal of 
money, for 1 know a something about his early affairs. I 
was sent for down to draw the old lord’s will, but I could 
not go, and it was done by another; I mean when he 
altered his will. But to come back,—as you will have 
your way, I will tell you how you must manage. You 
must leave the Hertfordshire estate to her father, for his 
life; and then to the daughter, naming trustees, that he 
may not spend it. Then, your leaving it to the father first, 
will prevent all scandal. Trust to mi old bachelor, as I 
term it, to keep clear of scandal.” 

* “ Well, I dare say you are right,” replied Lacy, “ but 
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get the will prepared as soon as possible, my good sir; for 
under present cireumstances it would not surprise me to 
be ordered to join, and be off to the continent in two days’ 
time. You have heard that Buonaparte is in Paris? The 
information is certain—I had it from the Duke t'nii 
morning.” 

“ Oh, the monster will be in London before we have 
done with him yet,” replied Mr. Snipes. “ I always 
thought he would. I’ll raise a regiment of volunteers 
myself, and call them the Snipe fenmbles, as I term it. I 
declare I will.” 

“ I think we shall most likely save yon the trouble," 
replied Lacy. “ Wherever the British bayonet has ap¬ 
peared, it has carried all before it, and depend upon it that 
in this case we shall trust the defence of Europe to no 
other hands but our own. With a Wellington at our 
head, and a fair field before us, I feel sure that Napoleon’s 
first battle will be the burial place of his power and 
dynasty.” 

“Such confidence is the way to make it so, as 1 term 
it,” replied Mr. Snipes. “ But whither go ye just now, 
my young friend ? If you can come with me, and wait 
half an hour, the will or codicil shall be drawn up end* you 
can sign it.” 

“ I will come in about an hour,” replied Lacy; “ at pre¬ 
sent 1 am going to see Mary.” 

11 Ay! what will she say to these new arrangements ?" 
demanded the old bachelor, elevating his thick eyebrows. 
“There has been a talk, you know, my young friend; 
there has been a talk.” 

“There has been a great deal of nonsense talked," 
answered Lacy; “ but to show you what complete non¬ 
sense it is, I am now going to ask Mary to come and visit 
Miss Adair, in order to give her that sort of countenance 
and protection, which as yet she is without in London.” 

“ A very good plan,” answered Mr. Snipes, “ and as 
you and your cousin know each other best, I have nothing 
to say against it, only to beg my very reverential respects 
to her fair merry ladyship, as I term it, assuring her that 
I wear my beloved pigtail still, notwithstanding her ob¬ 
jurgations. My compliments to good Lady Pontypool, 
who would have now been three thousand a-year richer, if 
she had followed my advice. I remember my sage re¬ 
monstrances were all overthrown by a peal of laughter, „ 
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caused by her good-for-nothing husband asking if I be¬ 
longed to the family of Snipes of the Fens, Lincolnshire; 
but nevertheless my best compliments to her, for she is 
an excellent woman.” 

> “ She is indeed !” replied Lacy, “ but of one thing let 
ne warn you. In regard to this business of Miss Adair, I 
have been obliged to confide in you entirely, but still it 
must not even be whispered to any one, especially not to 
Lady Pontypool; as I nave not yet thought it right, from 
a thousand motives which you may conceive, to propose to 
Miss Adair." 

“Indeed, indeed!” cried the old gentleman, “why I 
thought I saw a fresh-made declaration, as I terra it, 
still twinkling in the corner of your eye, and burning upon 
her cheek when I came in this morning. But your secret 
is quite safe with me. I do not gossip! we lawyers are 
father confessors to so many men, that if we were to blab 
one word of what is confided to us, we should deserve to 
be whipped at the cart’s tail. So now fare you well. If 
you come to me at about three o’clock, you may find me 
as usual at dinner, and 1 shall order another mutton chop 
to be put upon the Escurial, as I term it, which may serve 
you for luncheon—good bye, good bye!” and giving Lacy 
two of his fingers, as usual, he left him, in order to pur¬ 
sue his own particular way home. 

- The reader has doubtless by this time so far entered 
into the character of Mr. Owen Snipes, that a few words 
more will be sufficient to explain all that is necessary to 
be explained in regard to him. Notwithstanding Lord 
Pontypool’s jest upon his name, he was in truth a man 
of good family, though the small fortune of a younger 
brother had forced him to labour at the dry study of the 
law. Ilis having chosen the more lucrative, though what 
is generally considered the less dignified branch of his pro¬ 
fession, had given some umbrage to his family, which he 
in return had revenged by giving way to all the oddities 
of a naturally eccentric character. Tnis ended in a com¬ 
plete breach between himself and his nearest relations, 
which had lasted so many years that those near relations 
were now extinct. His more distant connections, however, 
whose dignity and pride were not immediately implicated 
by the oddities of Mr. Snipes’ behaviour, continued their 
acquaintance with him, and let him do as he liked. Thus 
_ whenever he chose to seek the society with which he 
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was born to associate, it was always open to him, and as 
his wealth increased, both in reality and in report, many 
a poor peer was glad to say, “My cousin, Mr. Owen 
Snipes.” Those very connections, however, tended to in¬ 
crease his wealth, for being known to many, and known* 
to be both clever and honest, at the time we speak of he 
had nearly one-third of the Court Guide for clients. 
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CHAPTEK IX. 

When Charles Lacy walked into Lady Mary’s drawing¬ 
room, ho was certainly as handsome a man as any woman 
not in love would wish to see; and Lady Mary, who 
under thfe tuition of De Wint was painting portraits of a 
number of pots, and pans, and pickling jars abduced from 
the kitchen, thought him decidedly the handsomest man 
she had seen in her life—except one ! 

Lacy was so happy that he was quite full of his own 
concerns, and wished to speak about them as soon as 
decency permitted, especially as my Aunt Pont) pool was 
out of the room, and De Wmt had just gone; but Lady 
Mary perceived this disposition upon his part, and with a 
spice of good-natured malice resolved to tease him a little, 
and let his eager heart broil on the gridiron of his own 
impatience. After the first salutation she affected to be 
eager too, made him examine,<Jvhat she had been painting, 
then took him to the oflfcr side of the room to look at a 
picture of Stanley’s which she had just bought—one of 
those pictures which at auy other time Lacy would have 
delighted in. It was the representation of a town in 
Prance, wjth the old Gothic buildings fretting, like the 
rich tracery of their own aisles, the long perspective of 
the streets; and there were the pretty Norman women in 
their gay and picturesque dresses, and over all spread a 
blue airy softness which few can give so well as the hand 
that painted it. Lacy looked at it and admired it, and 
declared Stanley to he one of the first, if not the very first 
painter in his line in England; but Lady Mary w us not 
satisfied, and she would have him look at every particular 
figure, and examine each line, and each shade, and piaise 
it over and over again, and then suddenly breaking off, 
she cast herself bade on the sofa with her laughing eyes 
full of gay meaning—which in any other woman, or to 
any other man, might have been supposed to have a spice 
of coquetry in it—looking full up in his face while she de¬ 
manded—“ And now, my dear cousin Charles, what is it 
you want with me?" 

Lacy accordingly sat down beside her and told her his 
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story, and what he wanted her to do. He did not, it is 
true, exactly say that he was in love with Helen Adair, or 
that he intended to marry her, if she would marry him; 
nor did he explain that for these reasons he wished to 
gain for her the friendship and companionship of one on 
whose kindness and tenderness he could rely; hut he told 
Lady Mary of Colonel Adair’s family and connections, and 
of his former state and station, and of his present situation, 
and of the part which his own father, Lord Methwyn, had 
had therein, and the part which he believed,Mr. Wil¬ 
liamson, Lord Methwyn’s agent, had contributed. Then 
he explained that Colonel Adair had a daughter, where¬ 
upon tlie smallest ray of laughing light in the world came 
out of Lady Mary’s eyes ; but Lacy went on to speak of 
his acquaintance with her at Dr. Bellingham’s, and he 
told Dr. and Mrs. Bellingham's opinion of her—lie did nit 
tell his own—and then lie showed that she was for the 
time in London, living out of the society in which she 
ought to mingle, and then he stopped. 

Sow Lady Mary as clearly perceived, as any woman 
ever did perceive the secrets of a man she was talking 
with, all that was going on in Lacy’s heart, and from the 
very first mention of Miss Adair, she settled in her, own 
mind that Lacy was in love with her. 

She looked up, however, the next minute and said, 
“ Well, Charles, the best thing 1 can do, then, is to go and 
call upon her. Besides, I think my Aunt Pontypool knows 
her already, or, at least, her father, for I have heard her 
talk of Lords Adair without number, and a Major Adair 
too, who was a very handsome man in her young days, 
when, according to her account, poor human nature was 
a great deal prettier than at present. I tliiuk 1 have 
heard her tell of his having made a love-match with a 
clergyma'n’s daughter, and poor dear Aunt Pontypool, 
you know, always sympathises greatly with people who 
make love-matches. She keeps a calendar of them, I 
believe, or at least a list, where those who have.done 
most foolishly stand highest. Well, do not look so 
grave, Charles; I know all that I am saying is very 
wicked and very wrong; but you know 1 may as well 
laugh at my aunt’s list, as there is no earthly chance of 
my taking my place in it." 

“ 1 do not know that at all, Mary,” replied her cousin; 
“ it would not surprise me to see you qualified for it to¬ 
morrow.” • ■ 
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“ No, not to-morrow, Charles, that is too soon a great 
deal,” she answered, laughing; “I shall not qualify, as 
they call it, for a long while, whatever you may do, 
cousin Charles Lacy. Come, do not tease mo, or I will 
tease you. Why did not you marry me yourself, and 
then there would have been no fear of my making a love- 
match you know, or you either, Charles; and 1 am afraid 
as it is that you are in a perilous way, my poor cousin." 

Lacy was” about to reply, but she stopped him, ex¬ 
claiming, “ Peace, peace ! let us make peace! 1 am dull 
and out of spirits to-day. What day of the week is it ? 
oh, Wednesday—Yes, yesterday was tile opera night. 
Well, when shall I go and call upon Mibs Adair? where 
does she live ? is she very pretty? as handsome as I am? 
Now answer me that, and show yourself cither the most 
impudent or the most faithless man upon the earth ! You 
■will never have the face to tell me that she is more bcau- 
tilui than I am, nor the baseness to declare that I am 
more beautiful than she is, when you have just been tell¬ 
ing her on your knees that she is the loveliest of God’s 
creatures.” 

“ I certainly never told her such a thing in my life.” 
answered Lacy, “ whatever X might think ; but let us be 
serious for a lew minutes, Mary, for I have a good deal 
to explain in regard to tlicir situation, which may mingle 
some pain with the pleasure your visit may give them;” 
and Lacy hai ing again gained her attention, proceeded to 
state the position and situation of the dwelling which their 
very confined circumstances forced them to occupy for the 
time." 

“Oh, hut you know, Charles,” replied Lady Mary, 
“that I care nothing about that. It is a sweet girl in 
misfortune, and a gentlemanly old man in undeserved 
adversity, that 1 go to see; not their lodgings or their 
furniture. But here comes my Aunt Pontypool, and of 
course wc must ask her opinion upon all these matters.” 

Lacy rose and shook hands with Lady l’ontypool with 
the warmth of regard which he really felt towards her, 
fully expressed in. his manner; hut her ladyship looked a 
little embarrassed, and proceeded to let Lacy know that 
Major Kennedy’s visit that morning had been in fact to 
her, as she had expressed a -wish to have a hook of the 
new opera, and he had brought her one. This was done 
in as quiet and easy a tone as possible, and she took care 
not to look in the least towards Lady Mary, who, for her 
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part, blushed like a rose, and wished with all her heart 
that she had told her cousin of Major Kennedy’s visit 
before her aunt came in. 

But Lacy, on the other hand, knew my Aunt. Ponty- 
pool well enough to be only amused; and replied with a 
gay smile, “ On my word, my dear Lady Pontypool, Ken¬ 
nedy’s attentions to you arc becoming very marked. The 
world is beginning to talk, I can assure you. Why, last 
night he was so deep in conversation with you that no 
one had any chance. Had. he but addressed a word or 
two to Mary,” he proceeded, with a gay look to his 
cousin, “the matter would not have been so particular. 
I only speak of it, you know, because sometimes ladies 
go so far before they are aware, that it is impossible to 
retract with honour.’’ 

“ Oh, nonsense } nonsense, Charles,” cried the worthy 
lady, blushing like a girl ot fifteen, “ how can you talk so 
to an old woman? I am old enough to be his mother. I 
am sure it was not to me liis attentions were directed.” 

Lacy bad a great mind to ask if Mary were not their 
object then; but lie saw that his fair cousin was uneasy, 
and though he looked the question quite sufficient to 
make Mary feel that he was sparing her, lie did not give it 
utterance. Mary resolved to have an opportunity of 
sparing him some day, but in the meantime she hastened 
to turn the conversation into another channel by inquir¬ 
ing, “My dear aunt, did you not once know a Major 
Adair?” 

“ Certainly,” answered Lady Pontypool, “ because he 
was my second cousin. His father, the Honourable 
Augustus Adair, married my mother’s first cousin, Lady 
Sarah Bluit, who was great grand-daughter to the famous 
Lord-” 

“Oh, never mind, never mind whose great grand¬ 
daughter she was, my dear aunt,” interrupted Lady Mary, 
“ I never can recollect whose great grand-daughter I am 
myself. But this is the most delightful thing in the 
world. If he be your second cousin, his daughter must 
be my third cousin.” 

“ If lie have a daughter,” replied Lady Pontypool, “ but 
I did not know he had a daughter." 

• This doubt stopped Lady Mary’s spirits, which were 
beginning to overflow again, after having cast off a mo¬ 
mentary embarrassment which the comments of her aunt 
and Lacy on Major Kennedy’s visit had occasioned. “If. 
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he have a daughter!” she exclaimed.; “how very provok¬ 
ing to doubt it, my dear aunt Come, tell us what be¬ 
came of your Major Adair. Did he die ? Was he killed? 
Did his horse fall and fracture his skull? In short, my 
dear aunt, what became of him ? Can you tell ?” 

“Really, Mary, you are very odd,” replied Lndy 
Pontypool: “ what signifies to you what became of him ? 
But if you want to know, as far as I ever heard he maybe 
alive now. He was in the army, as you know, and after¬ 
wards he rose to the rank of colonel; but about that time, 

E oor fellow! he married a clergyman’s daughter, on which 
ib grand-father disinherited him, and he had nothing but 
his mother’s fortune, which was small. He went to join 
the army in Spain, and after that I never heard anything 
more of him, except that he was severely wounded at 
Albuera.” 

“ Oil, it is the same—I am sure it is' the same!” cried 
Lady Mary, “ and she is my third cousin, that is to say, 
for short, my cousin. So I have more right to her than 
you, Charles; and you shall have nothing to do with her, 
Captain Lacy, except under my permission; and 1 will go 
and see her this very day. Nay, you need not speak a 
word, Charles—I am determined. Have I not a light to 
see my own cousin when I like V” 

“But is she in town?” demanded Lady Pontypool: 
“and what is become of her father?” 

“Father and daughter are both in town,” answered 
Lady Mary, “Lacy has just told me of their being here; 
but they are very poor, my dear aunt, and very uncom- 
lbrtably lodged, so that it is the more necessary that we 
should go and see them directly.” 

“ Ob, certainly 1” cried Lady Pontypool; “but cannot 
you have them here, Mary ? There is plenty of room in 
this house; and Colonel Adair was one of the most 
charming men in the world. Cannot you have them here 
to Btay with you for a time?” 

“ Certainly, if they like to come,” answered Lady Maiy; 
“ but we must not hurry matters too much, my dear aunt, 
lest their pride take alarm. Let us go and see them first, 
and then find what and how much we can do to serve 
them without hurting their feelings.” 

“Spoken like yourself, Mary!” said Lacy, “ever con¬ 
siderate and kind." 

“ Ay, Charles!” she answered, “ am not I a very 
charming girl now ? 1 knew you would think so at last. 
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I dare say we might have made a very happy couple, if 
we had chosen to lollow the plan the world laid out ior us. 
It is a pity it is too late.” 

Lady l J ont) pool heard in wonder, and concluding there 
had been some quarrel between the cousins, set herself 
seriously to reconcile them, vowing that it was never too 
late, &c. Lady Mary laughed, and Lacy, to change the 
subject, related his adventures of the preceding night, after 
he had left them at the door of the optra-liouse. 

“Is it possible?” cried Lady Mary; “ why, Charles, I 
did not know that such misery could exist. I thought 
that there was always a place in every parish wheie the 
poor could get immediate lelief, and that no one need 
know such a thing as starvation.” 

“ That is true certainly, Mary,” answered Lacy; “ but I 
am sorry to say that at those places the impudent and the 
rascally too often gain the means of vice and indolence, 
while the really poor, the honest, and the virtuous, rather 
choose to starve than take advantage of an institution 
which by one means or another has combined degradation 
and relief so intimately, that they cannot he separated. 
Depend upou it no year passes in London, without more 
than one person dying of actual want.” 
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CHAPTER X. 

“ My dear Helen," said Colonel Adair, going to the door 
of his daughter’s room, as soon as Lacy and Mr. Snipes 
were gone, “ yon have not been out for thioe days, and if 
you will get ready, I will take you for an hour to Hyde 
Park. You will be stifled with the smoke and closeness 
of this great city, if we go on thus.” 

Helen gladly promised to be ready directly; but it was 
in vain that she kept her promise, for she had scirccly 
reached the drawing-room, and Colonel Adair had scarcely 
taken up his hat, when Mr. Williamson was announced, 
and in tvaiked a broad-made corpulent man, neither very 
tall nor very short, but certainly very rosy in the face, 
with flat and somewhat unmeaning features, only en¬ 
livened by a pair oi keen black eyes. His hair was short 
and grizzled, determinedly straight in all its lines, and yet 
not lyin n down flat, but standing up here and there, espe¬ 
cially upon the temples, with a sort of stiff rigidity w'hich 
argued au obstinate disposition rathe hair, at least, if not 
in the man. His air was peculiar, but it was an air easily 
acquired by successful countty attorneys; decided, bust¬ 
ling, not quite bullying, but something near it; quite con¬ 
fident in his own powers of ruling, directing, opposing, 
overcoming, and if necessary overreaching auybody with 
whom he might he brought in contact. In fact, it was 
the air of habitual success and petty authority. 

Colonel Adair received Mr. Williamson’s shake of the 
hand very cordially, notwithstanding all that Lacy had 
said; thinking, “ 1 have known Williamson much longer 
than this quick and enthusiastic young man has done, and 
can judge of him well enough to feel sure that he can ex¬ 
plain his conduct satisfactorily.” Helen was a little more 
backward in returning his salutation, not that she doubted 
his honesty any more than her father; hut it was that 
there was a sort of instinctive apprehension of something 
disagreeable being about to happen in regard to herself 
and young Williamson, which made her shrink from all 
the family. 

k '“Well, my dear Mtss Helen," cried Mr. Williamson, 
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“ as blooming anil beautiful as ever, I see ! on my honour 
I don’t wonder at all the broken hearts you have left be¬ 
hind > on in the country! I have not seen anythin®! half 
so pretty since you quitted us. But we must inveigle yon 
back again, eh, colonel ? Cannot we entice you, eh V 
was quite surprised to hear that you were gone ! " 

“ Why how could you think I would stay, William¬ 
son V" demanded Colonel Adair. “ After such an expo¬ 
sure and disgrace as I had been subjected to, you could 
not imagine that the neighbourhood could retain any very 
great charms for me, I am bure.” 

“Nay, nay, you take it too seriously, my dear sir,” 
replied the attorney; “ though to tell you the truth, I 
would rather have cut off my right hand ; yet what could 
I do, colonel V when my Lord Methwyn ordered it, I was> 
bound to obey, and you would make no offer, you know— 
you would make no proposal which l could transmit 
to him.” 

“ 1 had no offer or proposal to make,” replied Colonel 
Adair, “ except indeed that he should wait for his money, 
and that I did not choose to propose to any man. But tell 
me, Williamson—Colonel Lacy assures me that his father 
declares you must have greatly mistaken him, for that he 
never gave any authority for the measures which were 
taken. I tell you the fact simply because I think you 
ought to know it; not that I either doubt your word, or 
suppose that you would act harshly or unkindly to one ot 
my family.” 

“ 1 should be the most ungrateful rascal in Europe if I 
did,” replied Williamson, “ but his lordship very often 
forgets what he writes, and the worthy captain, you know, 
>. my dear colonel, may wish a little to screen his father’s 
reputation. But ask yourself, my dear friend, what mo¬ 
tive l could have in exceeding my directions. Indeed I 
had every motive to do the contrary, and I confess that I 
did not go to the extent I ought to have done, in accord¬ 
ance with my legal duty' and the orders 1 received. But 
the captain, of course, who is a younger man, and not 
quite so strict as his father, would endeavour to soften the 
matter.” Helen glided out of the room, and Mr. Wil¬ 
liamson continued : “ But, my dear sir, I think the pro¬ 
posal I sent you this day by my son, because I could not 
come so soon myself, was proof posithe that I wished any¬ 
thing on earth rather than to hamper or inconvenience 
you. Could I have commanded it, believe me I would 
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have advanced at once the wWe sum that von owed Lord 
Methwyn, and as soon as I could scrape the eleven hun¬ 
dred pounds together that you still owe, I sent my boy to 
offer it.” 

“I begged him to thank you, as such kindness de¬ 
served,” replied Colonel Adair, “ but to tell you that I 
had already made such an arrangement as rendered it 
unnecessary for mo to accept it.” 

“ Oh, yes, he told me, he told me,” replied Williamson, 
“ he told me that Captain Lacy had lent the money, and 
that therefore you no longer needed it. I said, 1 Damn 
it, he has never borrowed the money of the son of a man 
who sold off his whole stock,’ I confess, at first: but after 
a little 1 thought it the best thing you could do.” 

Colonel Adair did not interrupt him, though he felt a 
great inclination, but when the other had done, he replied, 
“ Your son, my good friend, made a great mistake, and 
suffered his imagination to interfere where he should not; 
Captain Lacy did not lend the money, neither did I ever 
seek to borrow of the son of a man who has treated me as 
Lord Methwyn has. 1 procured the money from another 
person, and am sow ready to pay it into your hands as 
Lord Methwyn’s agent, if you have a receipt.” 

“ Oh yes, oh yes! ” replied the lawyer, “ I am always 
armed and well prepared, as the play-actor saysand 
thereupon he produced a large black leather pocket-book 
from the yawning mouth of bis pocket, and drawing out a 
stamp wrote thereon a receipt for eleven hundred pounds, 
which sum he received at the same time from the hands 
of Colonel Adair. “ Well now, colonel,” continued the 
lawyer, while the money was in transit through his fin¬ 
gers and he was in the act of counting it, “ well now, my 
dear colonel, to give you the strongest proof in the world 
—five hundred and seventy—that so far from having one 
motive to—six hundred—seek to injure or embarrass you 
—six hundred and fifty—I have a proposal to make to you 
this very day—how the notes stick to my fingers—ha, ha, 
ha, a good sign! seven hundred—which will at once prove 
to you that—seven hundred and fifty—I have every in¬ 
ducement which parental affection—eight hundred—can 
afford, to study your interests and promote your fortune 
—eight hundred and fifty. About six months ago—nine 
hundred—my son confided to me, that he bad—nine hun¬ 
dred and fifty. Very troublesome these small notes!— 
that he had conceived a deep, strong, and lasting affection 
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for your daughter—* thousand—whom you know he has 
had so many occasion* of teeing, and conversing with—a 
thousand and fifty—but I said to him, Son, you had better 
wait till—one thousand, and ninety-three pounds, eleven; 
quite right, my dear colonel— wait till you have made 
some progress in the young lady's affection, and have 
some standing in the army, and by that time I dare say 
that I shall be able to make you up such a little fortune as 
may enable you to propose with some chance of success. 
Now, my dear colonel, I have been a tolerably fortunate 
man, as you know, and I can very well afford to give my 
son—though ready money is scarce,” he added, being 
much too shrewd a personage to forget that he had not 
been able to assist Colonel Adair, when Colgnel Adair 
most needed assistance—*“ though ready money is scarce It 
can very well afford to give my son the little farm of 
Northwesterton, about eight hundred per annum, and 
perhaps, in a year or two, may add something more, with 
the certainty of his having unencumbered full two thou¬ 
sand per annum at my death. Now, do not misunder¬ 
stand me, my dear sir 1 lam aware that you must think 
of the antiquity of your family, &c., that we are but mush¬ 
rooms, and all that; and l had hoped that my son might 
have had an opportunity of distinguishing himself in his 
profession, before he came to the point; but we cannot 
help seizing the present moment; because it must give 
you the strongest proof that our motives towards you are 
those of regard, and that to suppose 1 would—unless 
compelled by duty—-do anything even to annoy you, is as 
absurd aB to suppose that l would injure myself.” 

It would have been difficult even for a close watcher of 
,the human face to have caught and analysed all the various 
shades of expression which jrnssed over the countenance of 
Colonel Adair, as his ears were gratulated by this some¬ 
what long speech from the bps of Mr. Williamson. There 
was certainly surprise: perhaps, pride too might for a 
moment cast a deeper shadow over his broad but furrowed 
brow. Then came other feelings to struggle with the 
last, growing out of the remembrance of all he had en¬ 
countered through life, from the painful shackles of nar¬ 
row circumstances, and the prospect of saving Ms daugh¬ 
ter from similar miseries. All this—strengthened by the 
thought that the very means he was seeking for the pur¬ 
pose of raising himself from his present difficulties, might 
lead him to a'grave, and leave her an orphan in the *nd 4 
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and lonely world—all this led him to listen with some de¬ 
gree of -pleasure, to the proposal of the lawyer, which 
gave birth to a faint smile, which was almost as quickly 
extinguished by cold dislike to the young man lumsclt'. 
He had time, liowcver, to let thought wander over all con¬ 
tingencies during Mr. Williamson's speech, which was not 
only long hut slow ; and when the lawyer had come to an 
end he answered a part of it though not the whole. *• My 
dear sir,” he said, “ 1 feel that your conduct is an unan¬ 
swerable refutation ot everything that can be said against 
you, in regard to the unfortunate affair between Lord 
Mcthwyn and myself; and in regard to family pride, you 
know at what expense I put my foot upon the head of 
that monster in lormer years, so that you may very easily 
imagine I should not suffer it to conquer me in my daugh¬ 
ter’s case, when I trampled upon it in my own. It is 
sometimes, however, a serviceable monster, too, and the 
only things which I can conceive powerful enough to o\cr- 
come it, are love—sincere and mutual love,—and indivi¬ 
dual worth and honesty. Now, the latter doubtless your 
son possesses!”—and he made a bow,—“ but have you any 
reason to suppose that the former exists between himsclt 
and my daughter?” 

“1 cannot tell that exactly,” replied Mr. "Williamson ; 
“ they have been a good deal together, you know, from 
their infancy, and that he loves her as ardently as any 
man can love, I can take upon myself to assert; hut it would 
be presumption in me, you know, to suppose that lie had 
gained the young lady’s affections before he had even asked 
them. However, his regard for her is not at all of a common 
kind, I can assure you, colonel, and 1 do believe, which 
Heaven forbid 1 that if he were to tail it would be the death 
of him. lie is very diffident too, and all ho asks on the 
present occasion is, to be permitted to pursue his ad¬ 
dresses with your knowledge and approbation.” 

“ Does he mean without Helen being aware of Ins pro¬ 
posal ? ” demanded Colonel Adair; “ for if she be once 
made acquainted with it, you well know that she must 
and will, without hesitation, give her final reply at cnee. 
My daughter, Williamson, is not a person to trifle with 
any man for a single moment.” 

“ Certainly not, certainly not,” replied the lawyer, who, 
notwithstanding all that a tolerable store oi family con¬ 
ceit could do, hod shrewdness enough to suspect that his 
ion had not made a thorough conquest yet of Miss Adair’s 
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heart. “ But the boy is so diffident, yon see, colonel,” he 
continued, “ and therefore he is desirous of pursuing his 
addresses to Miss Adair with your knowledge and appro¬ 
bation, but without speaking to her upon the subject, 
till he has had a further opportunity of cultivating her 
regard, or of ingratiating himself with her, as I may 
say.” 

Colonel Adair rose, and took a thoughtful turn up and 
down the room, with a good deal of care in his fine gen¬ 
tlemanly countenance. At length he paused again, and 
replied, “Well, Williamson, I have no objection to the 
matter going on as it is, and your son having his chance: 
if he win my daughter’s regard, so as to make her 
desirous to give her hand to him, I will not object, and 
nothing like family pride shall stand in the way. But 
remember, I give no promise, and as I shall not open my 
lips upon the subject to Helen, it is from her your son 
must receive his final answer when he chooses to seek it. 
All I engage for is, to Aake no opposition to his suit, if it 
be favoured by Helen.” 

“ All I could wish! all I could desire 1” replied Mr. 
Williamson, who calculated much upon those powers and 
accidents in favour of his son, which, in his own case, had 
rendered him a very successful man through life—“ all I 
could wish, my dear colonel! and now with infinite satis¬ 
faction 1 shall leave the boy to make his own way as he 
can.” 

A few more commonplace words then passed between 
the two, and Mr. Williamson, who had a strong opinion 
that life was made for business, and that when business 
was concluded there was nothing else to be said, took his 
hat, and his leave, and rolled down-stairs. Colonel Adair 
thought for a moment or two not very pleasantly of his 
Helen marrying young Williamson; but then lie remem¬ 
bered all the disinterested kindness which the father had 
displayed towards him, and gulping his distaste he opened 
the door, exclaiming, “ Helen, Helen, my love, are you 
ready ? We shall never get our walk in the park.” 

Helen came down immediately, and took up her gloves, 
which she had left upon the drawing-room table, put the 
silk purse—which she had carried off with her, to net ia 
her own room, while her father and Mr. Williamson 
talked of business—into the handsome work-box whish 
we have before mentioned, and was in the act of turning, 
the little silver key thereof, when the roll of a carriage 
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which was passing down the street, ended in a rush and 
clatter at the door below, and,'then came one of those 
loud and bellowing knocks at the door, which are not 
within the competence of any other fist than that ol' a 
London footman. 

Colonel Adair and Miss Adair paused. They were the 
only lodgers in the house, but they were unacquainted 
with anybody in London; or, il the colonel had acquaint¬ 
ances there, they were those of ibrruer years, sunshiny 
friends, he thought, who would be little likely to spread 
their butterfly wings to see him, now that the cloud of 
adversity shadowed him, even if they knew where to find 
him, which it was impossible they should do now. “ It is 
some mistake,” he thought, and Helen calmly thought so 
likewise ; but still they stood ready to go out upon their 
expedition, as soon as these visitors by mistake should 
have discovered their error and driven away. 

At length, however, the maid opened the drawing-room 
door. She was luckily at thaf moment in a state of 
unwonted tidiness, and Helen’s eye glanced over her per¬ 
son with more satisfaction than usual as she announced, 


“ Lady Tontypool and Lady Mary Denham.” At those 
names Colonel Adair’s mind travelled through the record, 
and thought of the mighty change in him and his, which 
had taken place since last he had seen one, at. least, of the 
persons now announced. He had been then in youth, it 
not in prosperity—but why should I say if not in pros- 

K V He had been prosperous then, for he was happy: 

s in possession of her he loved, and had a fund of 
satisfaction in the thought of having cast away family 

E ride tor her sake, and had, as he deemed it, an inex- 
austible stock of joy in herself, and besides all that, 
a mine of wealth in rich hopes. He had competence too, 
and peace, and love ; and now youth was gone, the season 
of his days had changed, and winter was upon liis brow, 
and in his heart; the light of joy he seldom saw, and 
even the spring of hope was frozen over by the frost of 
years. Oh, it is ever a sad meeting with those we have 
known long ago in the bright and summer days of youth! 
Colonel Adair glanced his eye round his poor'lodging, and 
his head for a moment drooped forward, but the next in¬ 
stant he heard a . step upon the stairs, and he turned his 
look upon his daughter, as die stood beside him in that 
native loveliness and inborn CTace which nothing can add 
to, and nothing diminish. He found pride and firmness 
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there, and, raising up his head to its full height, he ad¬ 
vanced with an air of military ease to bid his noble cousins 
welcome. 

Lady Mary had made Lady Pontypool go first, and that 
excellent personage walked up-stairs rather slowly ; but 
when she entered the room there was a kind and benevo¬ 
lent smile upon the old lady’s countenance, which was 
worth a great many letters of introduction. Colonel Adair 
took her hand—it had been a fair white hand when last he 
touched it, but it was sadly wrinkled now—“ Lady Ponty¬ 
pool, I am delighted to see you,” he said, “ though it i3 
many years since we met, and many changes have hap¬ 
pened to us both.” 

“ Many, indeed, cousin Adair,” she replied, “but we 
won’t talk about such disagreeable things, if you please. 
I am very constant; I love no changes, cousin.” 

Lady Pontypool’s speech gave Helen the firstddea of the 
relationship between her father and their visitors, for 
Colonel Adair, with the best sort ot pride, seldom if ever 
mentioned any of his noble relations. The next moment, 
however, a very lovely and fashionably-dressed girl fol¬ 
lowed Lady Pontypool into the room, and passing round 
Colonel Adair and Lady Pontypool with cairn ease, she 
took both Miss Adair's hands in hers, and with a gay but 
kindly smile, kissed her glowing cheek. “ And so you do 
not know me, Miss Adair,” she sa ; d, still holding her hands. 
“ Well, -how should you now V since you never saw me be¬ 
fore in your lif e ; and yet .we are cousins ; and 1 love you 
already with all my heart." 

There was something at the same time so gentle, so natu¬ 
ral, so sincere in the way that she spoke, and Helen's heart 
had been so long struggling, for her father’s sake, to over¬ 
power all feeling of adversity, that those kind words opened 
the magic fountain ot emotions, and the tears swam in her 
beautiful eyes. “ Nay, nay," continued Lady Mary, “ my 
coustn Charles L*oy has been talking to me about you 
all the morning.” The blood rushed up quick into Helen’s 
cheeks, and Mary, who thought within herself, “ Well, 
she is certainly the loveliest creature I ever saw,” went on 
to tell how she had discovered the relationship, which 
Charles Lacy did not know. She spoke rapidly, for she 
had seen in a moment that every word concerning Lacy 
touched some chord of very quick vibration in Helen’s 
heart; and, with the true female tact for all that relatesto 
love, she hurried over the subject as fast as iV-. 
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have done with it before Lady Pontypool and Colonel 
Adair had concluded the first periphrasis of recognition. 
She had scarcely got to the end. however, and was estab¬ 
lishing herself very fast in Helen’s affections, when my 
Aunt Pontypool turned round and drew Colonel Adair’s 
attention towards her by saying, “ But you do not know 
my niece, Lady Mary Denham, and as her mother was yonr 
second cousin too, she is your third cousin.” 

“ Simply cousin, if you please, Aunt Pontypool,” replied 
Lady Mary ; ■“ do not you know that every one under the 
rank of an Dari's wife, takes only the title of Lady, and so 
all people under the relationship of brother and sister, take 
simply the title of cousin ? So we will not count first, 
second, and thirds, if you please, Colonel Adair ; hut I 
will be simply your cousin. Mary Denham, and if Helen 
here has no objection, we will reverse the order usual in 
genealogy, and, being her father’s cousin, I will be her 
sister. How it will puzzle the heralds, Helen, when they 
hear of it 1 but we will not mind that. Do you agree ?’’ 

“ Oh, with all my heartanswered Helen ; “ Captain 
Lacy was mentioning Lady Mary Denham as his cousin to¬ 
day, but I had no notion-” 

“That she was yonr sister,” joined in Lady Marj'—“ it 
was very wrong of you, Colonel Adair, never to tell your 
daughter that you had other children." 

“ I am sure, had I known that I had such children as 
you, my dear young lady,” replied Colonel Adair, “ I 
should have felt but too*proud in mentioning them; but I 
did not feel sure ‘that they might like to recognise even ‘a 
parent in poverty and adversity.” 

“ Out upon all such children, or relations cither!” cried 
Lady Mary ; “ out upon all such as know any difference of 
regard, whether in prosperity or adversity 1 Out upon 
them, and fie upon them all! ” 

“ I am sure you are not one of them, Mary”,’ added 
Lady Pontypool; “ for the more adyerse have been my 
circumstances, the more attached to ttie did you and my 
poor sister seem to become, and now that I am quite de¬ 
pendent upon you, you treat me more as if you were de¬ 
pendent upon me." 

“And she rewards me by saying something as disagree¬ 
able as that every day, Colonel Adair," cried Lady Mary. 
“ My dear aunt, you are incorrigible. But, Helen, you 
have got on your bonnet ted shawl; are you going out, or 
have you just come in ? ” 
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“ My father was going to take me to walk in the park,” 
replied Helen ; “ but it is of no consequence; I would really 
rather stay at home. I do not wish to go.” 

“ But why should you stay at borne ? ” cried Lady Mary ; 
“I am going there too; you and your papa shall 
come with me. It will only save you a walk through the 
dull streets, and when we reach the park, wc will get out 
and walk. He shall beau my Aunt Pontypool, and I will 
beau yon, Helen; and then I will show you ail my lovers 
—such a menagerie of them 1 but you must not run away 
with any from me; I cannot spare a single one for veiy 
vanity’s sake.” 

Helen looked at her father for permission, but he was 
proud of his child, and he would sutler no other kind of 
pride to deprive her of the society and friendship of rela¬ 
tions, such as those who now sat beside her. , 

“ Your carriage must be very capacious, or else we shall 
incommode you, Lady Mary,” he said. 

“ Oh ! the carriage will hold a thousand when necessary,” 
replied Lady Mary. “ It is built partly on the model of 
Noah’s ark, and partly on that of the sheriff of Middlesex’s 
state vehicle ; .and I can assure you it will incommode ine 
much more if Helen and yourself do not come with us ; 
because I am so accustomed to be spoiled by all who come 
near me, and to do what 1 like with every oue, that I do 
not know how I should behave the first time 1 was con¬ 
tradicted.” 

Colonel Adair made no further opposition, and within 
ten minutes after Helen had first learned that she had two 
noble and affectionate relations in London, she was seated 
with them in Lady Mary’s equipage, aud rolling on to¬ 
wards the park. As they went, Lady Mary applied herself 
industriously to make Colonel Adair forget a great many 
things that might otherwise have come up unpleasantly to 
remembrance; first, to forget that he had newer seen her 
before-; and nest, to forget that he was poor, and she was 
rich ; and above all, to forget that any human creature 
could ever, by any 1 possible Btreteh of folly, value another 
liuman being in proportion to his wealth. With Helen, 
who had no knowledge of the world, Lady Mary Denham 
might well be successful at once, especially as Miss Adair 
could not help remarking a resemblance between her man¬ 
ners and those of Captain Lacy, though he was certainly 
more grave, and she more gay; but with Colonel Adair, 
as a man of the world, the matter was of course more diffi-. 
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cult; and yet Lady Mary’s tact, in all kind-hearted policy, 
•was so keen, and her demeanour, though gay as the song 
of the skylark, was so engaging, that with the old officer 
too she was perfectly triumphant. He lelt that sl,e was the 
kindest creature in existence ; but lie felt not that she was 
making any particular effort to be kind to him and his. It 
was all so easy, and so natural, and yet so ardent and so 
eager, that it seemed as if they were conferring an obliga¬ 
tion upon Lady Mary Denham, by giving her their society, 
rather than that she favoured them by seeking it. 

When they had passed the little old milk-liouse which 
stood at the gate, near the top of Grosvenor-street, they 
left the carriage and proceeded on foot, with the servant 
following. Lady Mary and Helen walked somewhat faster 
than the Colonel and Lady l’ontypool, and Miss Adair, 
without intending to confess a word, or having the slightest 
idea that she w'as betraying any thing which she would have 
wished to conceal, was soon without one secret hid from 
the keen eyes of Lady Mary Denham. Happy was it for 
Helen that the heart which directed those eyes was as 
honest and true a heart as ever yet was, and as kind a 
heart too; but it is not impossible that the very intuitive 
perception of such being the case, did make Helen less upon 
her guard than she otherwise would have been; and, 
thoueli she certainly had no idea of betraying licr-elf as it 
was, yet, had she had the slightest doubt of Lady Mary 
Denham’s good faith and kindness, she would have en¬ 
trenched herselfbehmd barriers which could not he passed. 
The way, however, in which she did betray'' heiself was 
very natural, and was not brought about by any one ques¬ 
tion upon the part of Mary Denham, who, on the contrary, 
as soon as she began talk of Charles Lacy, which was one 
of the first subjects she chose, had nearly all the conversa¬ 
tion to herself. “ And so, my dear Helen, you have known 
my cousin Charles a long time? " she demanded; “ is he 
not a very eharaiing creature ? ” 

Helen blushed a little, but not much, and contrived to 
reply, “ I always thought him very agreeable.” 

“Then I am sure you do not think him less so upon" 
longer acquaintance,” rejoined Lady Mary. “ Do you know, 
my fair cousin, that all the world says 1 and Charles Lacy 
are going to be married to each other? ’’ 

For a single instant, all strength seemed gone from the 
limbs of Helen Adair, her cheek grew deadly pale, and she 
Jiad nearly fallen; all that she had heard of the baseness 
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and levity with which men can sometimes sport with a 
woman’s heart, flashed across her mind during that mo¬ 
ment ; but the next, a strong abiding confidence in Lacy’s 
honour and integrity came back like balm to her heart, 
and the colour again mounted up to her cheek, glowing 
more and more warmly, as she felt, perhaps for the first 
time fully, from the emotions which she then experienced, 
how deeply and truly she loved him. Lady Mary, too, 
saw the outward effect of those emotions, the sudden pale¬ 
ness, and then the warm and brightening blush, too well to 
doubt what Helen's feelings really were; and sorry for 
having pained her, the hastened to bring comfort, thinking 
at the same time, however, “it is well that I am not in love 
with Charles myself, for i should have a sad dangerous 
rival here, especially if she goes on blushing and turning 
pale with him in the same way as she does with me.” 

“ Ml the world sajs so, Helen,” she proceeded aloud, 
with scarcely a break iu the period she had begun with,— 
for all these mental operations on both parts occupied 
barely a second :—“ All the world says so, Helen, but all 
the world is a great fool 1 and, though you will hear it in 
twenty places, do not believe a word of it, my sweet 
cousin.” 

“ No, indeed, T will not,” replied Miss Adair, with such 
a tone of sincerity that Mary had nearly been betrayed by 
it into a smile at her simplicity. She went on gaily, how¬ 
ever. adding to what she had been saying before, “and so, 
Helen, as I do not intend to marry him myself, and have 
by no means settled amongst all my other friends, whom I 
shall honour in that way, I give yon full leave and liberty 
to captivate and keep him to yourself, provided you are 
upon honour with me aud do uot attempt to steal afiy of 
njy other guests and lovers.” 

Helen smiled and blushed too, for there was matter for 
both in the agreement Lady Mary proposed. She felt very 
happy, however, for to hear such a thing as her captivating 
and keeping to herself a being so noble and so charming 
as Charles Lacy, spoken of familiarly as the most natu¬ 
ral event in the world, more impressed upon her mind the 
reality of her own situation in regard to him than anything 
she had yet heard. All that had passed between herself 
and him in the morning,—Lacy’s own words, and her own 
feelings,—had been but like a happy dream, which wanted 
the tangible reality of waking things. Now, however, she 
went on to feel that it was true, and as she found all these- 
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emotions working in her heart and went on to examine and 
consider them, she fell into a fit of musing, in which Lady 
Mary indulged her for a few minutes, and then roused her 
with some gay remark upon her thoughtfulness, Helen 
blushed as she replied, but Mary did not press her un- 
kindly, and thencctorth the conversation proceeded m un¬ 
interrupted cheerfulness till it was time to return home¬ 
ward. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

If any one can recollect the events which took place some 
twenty years ago, and will take the trouble of doing so, lie 
will remember what a tremendous bustle agitated London 
during the time which in the little world of' France is em¬ 
phatically called the hundred days. That bustle had been 
sighing up like the first beginning of a storm during the 
two or three mornings which preceded the exact epoch 
whereat we have commenced this veracious history. 

Although nothing positively was known, though no real 
information even of Napoleon’s landing had been received, 
yet a thousand vague reports had been busy in the Lou¬ 
don air. 

Manifold were the comings and goings in the streets of 
London. The offices at the Horse Guards were crowded to 
suffocation, the newspaper offices were besieged, the sound of 
every horn was listened for, and extraordinary Gazettes 
were nothing extraordinary at all. We have already seen 
how Charles Lacy had passed one of those bustling days; 
and we have show n how they were passed by Colonel Adair 
and Helen; but those that followed were to be passed in a 
very different manner by all those persons. On the morning 
subsequent to that the events of which we commemorated in 
our last chapter, while Lacy was yet at breakfast, and before 
his father had made his appearance, two ominous-looking 
official packets were put into his hands, with a name 
written in the corner, which plainly indicated whence they 
came. The first which Lacy opened, was an order to join 
within a certain time, and his mind instantly wandered to 
the corner of Bond Street, and thence to the corner of 
Grosvenor Place, with sundry speculations concerning 
canteens and chargers, as he had not been in activity for 
nearly a year, into all of which we shall not inquire. 
After he had thus pondered for a moment or two, he 
turned to the other packet, wondering what it could con¬ 
tain ; and, on breaking the seal, found within a letter; 
while the envelope displayed the following words;—■“ Sir, 
1 am commanded by his Koyal Highness the Commander- 
in-chief, to request that you would forward the enclosed to 
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Lieutenant-Colonel Adair, late of the-regiment, and 

now appointed to the command of the- regiment of 

-; or, in case of his not being on the spot, transmit it 

to his agent. I have the honour to he,” &c. 

“ Never does he fail to do a kind thing, in the kindest 
manner,” thought Lacy, as he reflected on the fact of the 
Puke's sending the notification of Colonel Adnr’s ap¬ 
pointment to him, instead of transmitting it in the usual 
course. “This will indeed be gratifying news to the 
veteran: but he must not remain in ignorance of it a 
moment longer than can be helpedand ringing the bell, 
he ordered his own servant to be sent to him directly. 
The man was not long in obeying his summons, and on 
entering the room he found his master in the act of writing 
a few hasty lines to Colonel Adair, begging him not to go 
out till he had seen him. “We are ordered on active 
service, William,” said Lacy—the man bowed; “take 

that to the lodgings of Colonel Adair, Number — in- 

Street, running out of Swallow Street;" the man bowed 
again. “Then go to Tattersall’s, see what he has got 
that is likely to suit me, come back at one, and report!” 

The servant proceeded on his errand, muttering to 
himself—“ Colonel Adair! Colonel Adair! hum! ha! 
Colonel Adair 1" and between Portman Square and 
Swallow Street, he had repeated over at least half a dozen 
times that somewhat insignificant concatenation of sounds, 
“Colonel Adair! hum! ha! Colonel Adair!” When he 
came, however, to the street unto which* his master had 
directed him, he looked at it for several minutes before he 
turned down, muttering—“it can never be here!’.’ but, 
convinced at length that he was right, he proceeded to 
the number which he had been directed to seek, and after 
long contemplation of the house, knocked at the door. 
When it was opened his proceeding was somewhat sin¬ 
gular, lor instead of giving Lacy’s note to the maid-ser¬ 
vant, he demanded to see Colonel Adair, and having been 
gratified in that request, delivered the note to his own 
hands, taking considerable note of the old gentleman’s 
appearance, as well as of the furniture, &c., ol the room. 
When he had done, be "bowed and retired, and after he 
had reached the farther end of the street he muttered, 
“ Colonel Adair! hum ! ha! Colonel Adair! This puzzles 
me!” but he said no more, either to himself or any one 
else, and thenee wended on his way to Tattersall’s. What 
he -there beheld did not please him, and alter taking a 
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cursory glance into maliy a stall, he turned upon his heel 
and plodded his way back to Portman Square. 

Oa his approach to the house of Lord Methwyn, he 
found his master on the step, as if he had been stayed in 
the t ery act of going out, by a tall, powerful man who 
was speaking to him. The servant paused at a respectful 
distance, and Lacy went on with what he was saying. “ I 
am very sorry thatl am going out,” be said, “for I should 
have much liked, Mr. Green, to have heard all about 
your family. Can j ou call upon mo about six this evening, 
when I shall certainly be home to dress for dinner ? ” 

“ Why, sir, you see I shall have a good deal to do,” 
replied Adjutant Green ; “ though I am upon leave, yet 1 
have a good deal of the regimental business to attend to. 
I nc\er forget the regiment—and as we are likely soon to 
have some smart work, 1 take it I must look about ipe, 
for when first I was made an offieer in his Majesty’s ser¬ 
vice, I said to myself, says 1, now Green, if you are a 
gentleman as I take you to lje, behave as such, and act 
according-lv—but I am only keeping you, Captain Lacy. 
However, the matter is this, 1 have one or two things con¬ 
cerning the regiment, which will keep me for two or three 
hours ; then I have to see my poor brother in the hospital, 
which any how will keep me two more, and then 1 pro¬ 
mised my niece Louisa to try and get her a place, poor 
girl: for though I can manage to set up my sister in a 
shop when she gets well, and dare say she will get on, yet 
as she will have Bill the boy, and herself to provide for, I 
wish to make a diversion in her favour by getting Louisa 
a place as lady’s maid, which she can do well enough, as 
she is a handy, tidy, little thing—always was.” 

“ Perhaps amongst my friends in London 1 can forward 
your viewb in that respect,” said Lacy, “ if so, Air. Green, 
1 need not tell you to apply to me without hesitation.” 

“ 1 thank you, sir,” replied the soldier. “ I always 
knew you were a gentleman, and inclined to act accord- 
ing-ly; but there is another gentleman here, somewhat 
older than you are, who has been a good friend to me 
when I needed one, and who might think me ungrateful if 
1 applied to any one before him, and so if I can find him 
like, I will just speak to him first. Then, if J cannot find 
him, I’ll apply to you Captain Lacy with all my heart; 
though, you see, you are but a young gentleman to recom¬ 
mend a pretty little girl like Louisa, to a situation, and it 
might do her reputation no good, you know, sir.” 
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Lacy smiled, though he could jlbt but feel that there 
was a great deal of good sense in Adjutant Green’s objec¬ 
tion, “Well, Green, well!” he said, “my only object, 
you know, is to serve you, and 1 shall be very happy to 
do so, if I can; but of course, I should not recommend 
your niece to any one who did not know me well enough 
to feel sure that my motives were right ones. So let me 
know the result of your application.” 

“That I will, sir, certainly,” replied Adjutant Green, 
“ and 1 only called to-day to toll you that my poor sister 
was a great deal better for the stuff the doctor sent her, 
and also for good wholesome rations, and for being re¬ 
moved out of that wretched place, like. 1 won’t oiler to 
pay you back, Captain Lacy, the money you were good 
enough to give the poor soul before I came, for that would 
be petty pride, like, and not like a gentleman, as I dare 
say it did your heart good to give it, and much good may 
it do you still; but I dare say you would like to licar what 
I did with those damned dogs, and cocks. Why, at first I 
was in so great a rage about them, to think that my poor 
sister had been starving, while they were fed, that I 
ordered the two to be tied together in a sack, and thrown 
into the Thames, and the two cocks to have their necks 
wrung, and lie made into broth; but as 1 got cooler, like, 
my sister, and Loo, and the boy, all set-to, and persuaded 
me to have them sold, and one fool of a fellow gave more 
than a hundred guineas for the lot. 1 remember when I 
was just such another ninny myself, but now 1 know 
better, and I have put by the money for my brother, so 
that if ever he gets out of bed again, there may be some¬ 
thing before his hand. But I won’t keep you any longer. 
So good morning, Captain.” 

“ Good morning, Green!” replied Lacy. “ If you can¬ 
not come this afternoon, you will find me to-morrow morn¬ 
ing at this hour, almost to a certainty;" and so saying, 
Lacy turned and walked away in the direction of Colonel 
Adair’s little lodging. As soon as he was gone, his servant 
William, who touched his hat to him in passing, approached 
the door, which had been held open by the fat and grum¬ 
bling porter, during all this confabulation between the 
young gentleman and Adjutant Green; and as he did so, 
William Newton, who, as we have before stud, was a calm, 
prudent, and taciturn personage, passed close by Adjutant 
Green, staring him in the face as he came near. 

Green looked at him also, and for a moment seemed 
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about to pass him with a true parade step, and utter un¬ 
consciousness of countenance, but suddenly something 
like a gleam of recollection kindled up in his eyes, and 
wheeling upon his right foot, just at the moment he was in 
line with Lacy’s servant, he took him in flank with a volley 
to the following effect: “ On my honour, I believe yon 
are Willy Newton ! Come, come, Mr, Newton, that is not 
fair, to pass an old friend in that sort of way. ’Pon my 
honour, if I had not got yon just in flank, and looked along 
the line just to see how your features dressed, like, I 
should not have known you! And yon to go and pass me, 
with whom you have played at skittles, and bowls, and all 
manner of things a thousand times! That’s not fair at 
all!” 

“ I did not know you might like my acquaintance,” 
replied Newton. “Yon are Adjutant Green, and I am 
only Captain Lacy’s gentleman. That makes a difference, 
you know.” 

“ Not a whit,” cried Green, catching at the beloved 
word gentleman, “ not a whit. If you’re a gentleman, as 
I take yon to he, behave as such, and act according-ly. Do 
you suppose that I am one of those who forget old friends 
when they happen to be a little up in the world ? No, no, 
Mr. Newton! Those who do so deserve to go down again 
in the world—so say I—and you and I knew each other 
when we were boys, like. .But I thought you had gone 
into the army too after the old gentleman’s death. The 
young fellow—who is an old fellow now by the way—pro¬ 
mised he’d do mighty great things for us both : andlmust 
say he kept his word with me, for whenever I did any* 
thing worth noticing, like, I had nothing to do but to write 
to him, and there was sure to come some step or another.” 

“ He never did anything for me in his life,” answered 
Newton; “ and I’ll tell you more, Mr. Green, I never asked 
him, for I do not like him—I don’t say much, but I don’t 
like him—do you understand? I did go into the array 
sure enough; and he used to inquire about me, and pro¬ 
mise me great things if I distinguished myself; but he 
never did anything, though he and the lawyer got me to 
enlist by telling me that all his interest lay in the army— 
so when I found that, I never answered the lawyer’s let¬ 
ters ; and then I was reported killed at Busaco, though I 
was but severely wounded; but I held my tongue, for I 
had no one to care about me; and then Captain Lacy 
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chose me for his servant, and I’m very well oft—but I 
don’t like that fellow we were just talking about—I would 
not have anything from him for a great deal: but I’don’t 
want it, thank God. I am very well off now-a-days.” 

“ But what makes you think so ill of him?” demanded 
Green. “ I’m sharp enough in general, and I never saw 
any harm in the man. Other folks used to say he was 
miserly-like and avaricious, but he gave me fifty guineas 
to start me like a gentleman.” 

“ Why what made him so keen then to get you and I to 
go into the army?" demanded Newton; “ he never rested, 
nor the lawyer either, till we had touched the king’s gold, 
and were off for India. What made him do that, think 
you, Mr. Green?” 

“ Why, he told me,” replied Green, “ that it was all 
because his interest lay that way, and because he could do 
more for me there than anywhere eke; and so he has." 

“ But I do not well see why he should care so much 
about us,” replied Newton; “ why should he care for us 
more than for the other servants of his grandfather? You 
had only been what they called steward’s clerk for a year, 
and though I had been longer in the family, 1 was but a 
boy. There was something under it, Mister Green, and 
if you will come in and take a glass of wine, I will tell you 
something that puzzles me—that is to say, if you are not 
too proud.” 

“Proud! What have I to be proud of?” rejoined the 
soldier ; “ so I’ll come in with all my heart, for I was just 
going to ask him to do something to get Louisa, my niece, 
into a family; but if he’s a rascal, 1 would rather hear it 
first, for then I won’t go.” 

“ You may save yourself the trouble of going to look 
for him,” answered Newton, “ for he is not in town, I can 
tell you; and as for your niece, you had better speak to 
Captain Lacy about her. Get Mm to talk to his cousin, 
Lady Mary,—to whom folks say he’s going to be married, 
but I say not,—get him to speak to her, and the business 
will be done in a twinkling.” 

“Thank you, thank you!" answered the other, “the 
captain offered just now, but I thought, he’s so young, you 
see; and yet he’s quite a gentleman, I know; but I will 
speak to him again, for I am sure one may trust him any¬ 
how.” ■ 

. “You may!” answered the servant; and thus having 
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shown that Lacy was a hero even to his valet-de-chambre, 
we shall leave the two to find their way in through the 
door of Lord Methwyn’s house, which the porter,—who 
with the true dignified pride of servants did not choose to 
wait upon his fellows,—had left mar, in order to resume 
his own place in his proud leathern chair, and read in the 
newspaper the events and opinions of the day. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Let us now turn to the third day after Colonel Adair had 
received the tidings of his appointment; premising, that 
during the interval, both he himself and Lacy had accom¬ 
plished a great many of those preparatory pieces of busi¬ 
ness which seem so interminable and insurmountable 
when contemplated from the beginning; but which ar«, in 
fact, so soon dispatched when we set about them with real 
good will. Lacy had bought his horses and arranged his 
baggage, and settled his accounts with his agents, and had 
remodelled his will, and waited on the Commander-in- 
chief, and done a great many other things, all very proper 
to be done, but unnecessary to be mentioned; and Colonel 
Adair, with all his old habits coming to his aid, had ac¬ 
complished far more than he had expected. There was 
one thing however which embarrassed him; and which, 
turn it which way he would, consider it in every light he 
could think of, look at it under all points of view, he could 
not arrange to his satisfaction. That point was, what he 
was to do with his daughter while he himself was on the 
continent;—for be it remarked, by this time it was deter¬ 
mined and very well understood, that Napoleon was to be 
met in the outset of his new career; and even the parti¬ 
cular spot of earth on which the great approaching strug¬ 
gle was to take place, was easily divined by every officer 
of experience. Far be it from me to say that any man,— 
or if there was any man, it was but one,—knew that on 
the precise field of Waterloo roust be fought the battle 
between ambition and mankind; but every one of any 
knowledge in the art of war clearly foresaw, that the 
Rhine, the Ocean,, and probably the Meuse, would limit 
the struggle which was to decide the fate of Europe. 
Colonel Adair, ap a good and scientific officer, was in no 
doubt as to this point; and as he felt no doubt either of 
the success of the British arms, he more than once thought 
of taking his daughter with him to Belgium, where the 
king of France still remained, and of leaving her at Ghent 
or, Bruges, while he was in the field. The difficulties and 
dangers of her orphan state however, the vagae indistinct 
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perception of painful chances in a foreign land, the loneli¬ 
ness of her hours, and the anxieties of her heart, while he 
was absent, made him pause : and often, full often in the 
course of the succeeding days, would he gaze at her as she 
sat at work beside him, with a look of painful love, full of 
doubts, and apprehensions, and embarrassments. 

One day, however, after he had been absent during the 
greater'part of the morning, he returned with an air of 
satisfaction, and told Helen, that he had been calling upon 
their worthy friend Williamson. “ He is a kind, good fel¬ 
low !” added Colonel Adair; “ though his birth and early 
education render him 01 course a little rough and perhaps 
vulgar. He offered me his purse and Ins services as far 
as they would go in my new expedition; but, thank God, 
Helen, as matters stand at present, we want neither the 
one nor the other; though I know few men whose assist¬ 
ance 1 would more willingly accept;—except indeed Lacy’s ; 
for about him there is that gentlemanly tone of mind and 
feeling, that of all men on earth, he is the one to whom I 
would most willingly pay the compliment of being under 
an obligation. But to return, my dear child. Williamson 
has in some degree relieved my mind about you.—3 was 
anxious for your comfort during my absence, Helen; but 
he has charged me in his own and his wife’s name, to give 
you an invitation to their place at Marsmore during the 
whole period which duty will detain me abroad.” 

Helen changed colour, and the tears almost rose in her 
eyes as she exclaimed, “ Oh, my dear father, I hope you 
have not accepted this invitation! Indeed, indeed, I can¬ 
not !" 

“ But what is your objection, my dear child ? ” demanded 
her father; “you know that his wife, who is a good 
motherly kind of woman enough, will be very glad to see 
you, and his daughters also; and you have too much 
dignity of heart, my dear Helen, to mind the little airs of 
assumption which they give themselves.” 

“ Oh, it is not that, papa,” replied Helen, “ though that 
is not pleasant; but I hoped and expected that I was to go 
with you, especially if the army went to Flanders.” 

“ My dear child, I am afraid you have not calculated at 
all on the inconveniences and discomforts of the course 
you wish to pursue,’’.replied her father. “ I have not, it 
is true, accepted Williamson’s offer; telling him that it 
was yourself who must decide; but before you ask me* 
to take you with me, remember that it can be but for a 
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very small part of the way. I must then leave you alone 
in a foreign town; and perhaps during the whole of the 
rest of the war, may see as little of you as if you were in 
England. Besides, my dear girl, suppose, only suppose,— 
that wc were defeated, what would become of yon? and 
tvhat an additional weight it would be upon my mind, to 
know that you were in a country overrun by the enemy.” 

Helen looked sadly down upon the ground for a moment 
or two, and then raising her eyes with a look such as only 
can pass between a daughter and her lather, she answered, 
“ Well, indeed, my dear father, I will never ask you to do 
anything for me that may he an additional weight upon 
your mind, burdened as it already is. But indeed I can¬ 
not go to the Williamsons’;” and her cheek glowed a good 
deal as she spoke. “ Have you not observed,” she conti¬ 
nued, “that that young man, John Williamson, always 
puts on a particular manner towards me, which is very 
disagreeable V” 

“ But where could I place you, Helen, while I sun 
away?” demanded her father; “and besides, he too will 
of course he absent with his regiment.” 

“ Better take me with you than place me there, indeed, 
my dear father,” replied Helen ; “for though he might as 
you say he absent, yet 1 could not go there without giving 
encouragement to views I am afraid he entertains. In¬ 
deed, you had better take me with you.” 

Colonel Adair mused ; but ere he could reply, the maid 
announced Laxly Mary Denham. 

Colonel Adair said, after the first salutation was over, 
“ Here is Helen, Lady Mary, endeavouring to persuade 
me to do the thing of all others J long to do, at the ex¬ 
pense of reason and prudence, namely, to take her with 
me to the wars—as far at least as I may be permitted to 
do so.” 

“ Utterly impossible, colonel, that you can take her! 
My dear Helen, do not think of such a thing!” Helen 
looked mortified, and Lady Mary continued; “ I tell you, 
my dear cousin, it is impossible—as much impossible as it 
is to be in two places at the same time; simply because 1 
have determined positively that you shall spend the whole 
period of your father’s absence with me, whether you will 
or not; and whatever I have determined always comes to 
pass, so make up your mind to the disappointment.” 

The sun shone out on Colonel Adair’s high forehead, 
Hot though he would no more have done an act of rudeness 
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to Mr, Williamson than to any one else, yet he knew that 
from what had passed between them in regard to the son of 
that personage, he had a very sufficient excuse for prefer¬ 
ring the dwelling of Lady Mary Denham to Marsmore, as a 
residence for his daughter; and that, too, without hurting 
in any degree the pride of the in viter, or appearing to court 
the lady of rank, and slight the attorney. 

Helen, however, who remained in blessed ignorance oi 
Mr. Williamson’s formal proposal, felt the matter more 
difficult, and consequently replied with a wistful hut some¬ 
what sorrowful look, (expressing fully what was going on 
in her heart, namely, the desire to accept Lady Mary's in¬ 
vitation, hut the fear of being obliged to decline it,) “ I 
am afraid mv father has already received another invita¬ 
tion for me if f do not go with him.” 

“ If your father has accepted any 1 invitation from a 
more distant relation titan myself,” said Lady Mary, “1 
shall not only be very much affronted, but shall annul it 
by my prerogative royal ; and, if it be from a relation as 
near or nearer, 1 shall claim my share or proportion of 
■your time as a matter of right, and, putting in nty title to 
be first, served, will take possesion of you at once. Then 
let any one get you from me if they can, my dear Helen. 
iSo, Colonel Adair, I beg you to he reasonable, for I am 
determined to be unreasonable; and if one of the party 
(to not keep fast their common sense, we shall never come 
to the end of the matter.” 

“ I have accepted no invitation for Helen as yet, my 
dear young lady,” replied Colonel Adair, with a smile, and 
laying some emphasis upon the word accepted ; *• X have 
only received one, and I am happy to say that there are 
many valid excuses to be assigned for declining it, which 
can give no offence. She is quite free therefore to accept 
that which you are so kind as to make her, if she do not 
adhere to her wish of accompanying me, which I trust her 
good sense will prevent her from doing.” 

Helen looked at Lady Mary, and then at her father, 
from whom she could remember no separation, though he 
had, of course, been absent during a great part of her in¬ 
fancy. “ Lady Mary will, I am sure, forgive me,” she said, 
“ if I confess, my dear father, that I would rather be with 
you wherever you are, than anywhere else in all the 
world; but you have told me that it would only be an ad¬ 
ditional weight upon your mind, that I must be separated _ 
from you during the greater part of the campaign, if not" 
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altogether, and you appeal to good sense. Thus then, my 
dear father, I will leave it to you to decide for me, know¬ 
ing my feelings as you know them, and the circumstances 
by which we are surrounded far better than I can do.” 

“Well then, my dear Lady Mary,” said Colonel Adair, 
“ frankly and thankfully I accept your invitation for my 
dear child. I see and understand your kind and generous 
feelings towards her, and the blessing of a father who 
leaves her with, comparative happiness in your society, will 
not, I am sure, he less valuable to Lady Mary Denham, 
because that father is neither rich nor powerful.” 

The tears came up into Lady Mary’s eyes as she re¬ 
turned the pressure of Colonel Adair’s hand ; and then 
turning to Helen, who was weeping too, she kissed her 
cheek to hide a drop or two that began to run down her 
own. “Well then, my dear Helen,” she said, “ you are 
mv own till your father conies back again at least. Is it 
not so V” 

“ Yes, if you wish it,” replied Helen, drying her tears, 
“ and I can assure you, Lady Mary, that during that time 
I would rather be with you than with any one else.” ’ 

“Indeed, Helen!” said Lady Mary, looking into her 
eyes with a smile which made the rosy blood mount rapidly 
into Helen’s cheeks, “ indeed ! then J am battered ! But, 
my dear colonel, I shall not be satisfied unless 1 can per¬ 
suade you to come down before you set out, and spend a 
day or two with me at a little place 1 have in Sussex, just 
to settle Helen in her new abode, where we shall live like 
widows till you return again. I expect a very few old friends 
of my poor father’s to be with me, and amongst them perhaps, 
you may find some old friends of your own—at least so 
my Aunt Pontypool thinks—it is not far from the sea, and 
not near so far from the port where yon must embark, as 
London. So I will take no refusal.” 

“ Indeed I cannot promise,” replied Coloucl Adair, “ it 
must entirely depend upon circumstances. The Com¬ 
mander-in-chief has most kindly given me some time ere 
I join, in consideration of all that I have to do, in conse¬ 
quence of having been so long on half-pay; but at his last 
levee he intimated to me that it was necessary to make my 
preparations with all speed, as he could not extend my 
leave without inconvenience to the service. I have already 
got through a great deal in a short time ; and if the rest 
goes as smoothly, I may have two or three days to spare, 
but I would fain be with the regiment a short time before 
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the period specified, both to show my gratitude for the 
favours held out, and to set the other officers and soldiers 
an example of that alacrity and activity which I shall ex¬ 
pect, anil which the service requires.” 

“ Well, wc shall see,” replied Lady Mary: “ and now 
having walked here for this express purpose, I must walk 
back again, satisfied with the victories I have just gained, 
and not risking my success by farther rashness; is not 
that good generalship, Colonel Adair? Oh, Helen, I 
forgot to tell you, J have got the nicest little maid for you 
in the world. Her name is Louisa Green, ami I am sure 
she will give you satisfaction, for she is in love with my 
cousin Charles Lacy, and in fact is his choice and recom¬ 
mendation.” Helen blushed again and again, and Lady 
Mary went on. “ Hut to he serious. She herself and her 
whole family were saved by Charles from misery and dis¬ 
tress—for 1 am sure you know that he is the most gene¬ 
rous and kind-licartcd of human beings.” 

“I am sure he is,” said Colonel Adair. “ I am sure lie 
is,” echoed Helen in her heart, but it did not reach her 
lips. 

“ And besides being generous and kind-hearted,” Lady 
Mary proceeded, “ he is careful and prudent, and knows 
a good deal of the world. So after having saved this poor 
family from actual starvation, he found out that their 
nearest relation was a very gallant soldier, who distin¬ 
guished himself so much in the Peninsula, that he was 
raised from the ranks. They had been all formerly in a 
better station of life; and as the uncle, though he could 
do a great deal for them, could not support them all, it 
was determined to seek a place as lady’s maid for the girl, 
who has had a good education. Lacy applied to me, and 
as I had a inaid of my own, T took the poor girl to do 
nothing or anything as it happened—and oh, Helen! if 
you could but hear her talk about Charles’s coming in on 
that opera night, and sending for a surgeon for her mother, 
and giving them all food, and life—oh, Helen, Helen!” 
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CHAPTER XIIT. 

A beautiful day. lighting up tower and town, and hill 
and dale, had set in, completely changing the aspect of 
all the world by the magical effect oi light; hut to Colonel 
Adair and his daughter Helen, as they rolled down to¬ 
wards Alton, one ol the country scats possessed by Lady 
J\lary Denham, there was wanting that other kind of 
light, that light oi the heart, the" sunshine o 1 ’ happiness, 
without which the loveliest day is as dark and gloomy, as 
cold, and leaden, and lifeless as the world without the 
presence ol the sun. 

No one could enjoy the aspect of nature, no one could 
rejoice in the glorious works of God, beaming in the eff ul¬ 
gence of his crowning gilt, with more ardour than Helen 
Adair ; but it was that in her bosom a feeling of melan¬ 
choly and apprehension—the continual presence of con¬ 
sciousness of coming grief, mingled with all, and tinged 
the whole with sadness. 

The space of three days was all that remained of the 
time which Colonel Adair had allotted to his own prepara¬ 
tions, ere he took the command of his regiment. The 
leave granted to him by the Commander-in-chief, indeed, 
was not yet expired; hut he had explained to Helen the 
motives under which he acted, in voluntarily abridging his 
stay, and she knew him too well to suppose that it would 
be protracted. At length the day of their journey drew to¬ 
wards a close, the last stages had seemed long, and the 
horses had appeared to go more slowly. 

“1 wonder if it is much larthcr,” said Helen, towards 
six o’clock; “I do not know why, but I am more tired 
than usual.” 

“ It cannot be much farther,” Colonel Adair replied, 
“ for we have just passed the seventieth milestone, and it 
is only at the distance of seventy-two Irom London.” 

“ Is that Alton ?” demanded Colonel Adair, speaking to 
the postilion out of the window, and pointing to the 
house. 

“ Yes, sir!” replied the man, cracking his whip and 
driving on. 
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The carriage rolled on, the gates of the park were 
thrown open by a little old woman from the lodge; and 
following the sinuosities of the road, as it wound in and 
out through large masses of tine old timber trees, they 
reached in about ten minutes the esplanade before the 
house. Two or three servants were out in a moment to 
open the doors and receive the guests ; and from the 
butler, who of course took the lead, Colonel Adair learned 
that Lady Mary and her guests were dressing for dinner, 
hut that he and his daughter had been expected even the 
daj- before, so that apartments were prepared for them. 
To these apartments they were now led; and Helen, in 
those destined to herself, with the pleasant augury of future 
kindness, which very slight tokens of mindfulness afford 
more surely than loud professions, perceived a thousand 
little cares which Mary Denham herself had bestowed to 
render her abode comfortable ami pleasant. 

According to her lather’s desire—for with her own in¬ 
clination she would not have come down till after dinner— 
she hastened to dress herself; hut the first thing she be¬ 
held in tlie dressing-room were a number of water-colour 
paintings of the scenes in which she herself had passed 
all her early years, hung round upon the walls. Till she 
looked at the names which were written beneath each, and 
saw “ —The seat of Lord Methwyn,” “ —The park ol 
Lord Methwyn,” she forgot the connection between Lady 
Mary and the. family to whom all that part of the country 
belonged ; hut as she examined them again siie perceived, 
from the marks on the wall, that other pictures of a larger 
size had been lately removed to make room for these, and 
with a sudden apprehension, gathered from that iiict, lest 
Lady Mary should have seen into the secret feelings of 
her heart, the blood mounted (prickly up into her cheek, 
and she put her hands before her face as if some one had 
been present to remark the passing emotion. The next 
moment the sounds of an opening door and a light step in 
the adjoining room made her turn. The visitor was Lady 
Mary herscif, half dressed, and Helen hastily quitted the 
pictures to meet her, though be it remarked that the blush 
we have noticed was still upon her cheek, and perhaps a 
little heightened by seeing that her friend perceived how 
her attention had been occupied. She was soon relieved, 
however, for after the first kind words of reception, Lady 
Mary pointed to the pictures, asking, “Are they not 
prettily done V They are by my Auut Pontypool, painted 
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several years ago, and I thought it would please you to 
have in your dressing-room views of the place where you 
lived so long, rather than the series of fine and very pic¬ 
turesque prints of public buildings in India, which before 
occupied their place?. But now, Helen, dear, make haste 
with your toilet, and I will be back with you in five mi¬ 
nutes, so that we can go down together, for we have col¬ 
lected a large party, thanks to the chapcronage of my 
Aunt Pontypool, without whom I should be obliged to live 
in solitary grandeur, like a raven of a hundred years old, 
in a tree still older, and should not dare invite one young 
man to the house for fear of my reputation.” 

Helen did make haste, but she was still not quite ready 
when Lady Mary returned. There was not much to he 
done, however, and in that little her fair cousin assisted 
her herself. 

“ I would neither send you my own maid, Helen,” said 
Mary Denham, “ nor the little maid yon are to have all to 
yourself, because my own is pomposity itself, and would 
rather delay than assist any one who did not know her 
ways, and the little Louisa is as much astray in this great 
house as you could be : but let me do that for you and 
site was in the act of fastening her cousin's dress with her 
own fair hands when her maid came in to bring her a 
pocket-hand kerchief. 

“laird, my lady!” she exclaimed, as she defected her, 
“ do not do such a thing as that; let me finish Miss 
Adair's dress. Would you not like the back hair a little 
more raised, madam V and I think if the front were some¬ 
what more degagde it would be better.” 

Helen, however, thanked her, and declined, as she was 
keeping Lady Mary, and the dinner hour was already long 
past; and putting her arm through that of her noble 
cousin as soon as all that was declared indispensable was 
accomplished she proceeded to the drawing-room, which 
was but half-lighted by the twilight of spring, and the 
embers of what had been a large wood fire. 

There were already twelve or fourteen people in the 
room, and as Lady Pontypool had audibly wondered 
twenty times what conld have become of her niece, and 
had then “ daresayed” that she was with her cousin, Miss 
Adair, giving all persons plainly to understand that dinner 
waited tor those two persons only, every eye was turned 
upon the door by which the ladies entered. Had they 
been able to see them, certain it is that very seldom could 
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they have beheld two lovelier girls; and indeed the faint 
light, in the room was still sufficient to show that beautiful 
outline of face and figure, and that air of distinction and 
grace, which each eminently possessed, and without 
which it is useless trying to be a lady. Colonel Adair 
had been down sotne time, and he was engaged in speak¬ 
ing busily, near one of the windows, with a gentleman, 
whose appearance as he stood—though she could not see 
liis lace—made Helen’s heart thrill with emotions which 
tlie sight of none but one person on earth could occasion. 
The next moment, however, he turned, and leaving 
Colonel Adair, Lacy advanced direct to his cousin and 
Miss Adair. 

“ Enchanted to see you, Charles," said Lady Mary, 
giving him her hand with that free and unembarrassed ait 
of calm satisfaction, which might well convince any one 
but good Lady Pontypool, that notwithstanding the ties of 
regard, esteem, nay even admiration, there were between 
the hearts of the cousins none of those chords which thrill 
upon the slightest touch, of, like those of the JEolian harp, 
vibrate sweet harmonies to tlie lightest breath of air. 
Helen’s manner was, perhaps, more embarrassed ; for sur¬ 
prise nas added to other feelings. Lacy had called upon 
her father on the preceding evening, and she had had no 
idea that the same journey then lay before him which she 
was about to take. He shook hands with her warmly, 
however, and, as the twilight favoured, perhaps held her 
hand in his own for an instant longer than necessary, with 
a nearer pressure than that with which he would have 
touched the hand of any other person. Lady Mary Hen- 
ham gave Lacy time to shake hands with Helen, and 
smiled kindly and meaningly upon him as she did so; but 
the next moment she inquired, “ When did you arrive? I 
did not expect you till to-morrow.” 

“We arrived five minutes ago,” replied Lacy, “ but 
you know I dress quickly, and therefore was down sooner 
than tlie rest, and sooner than yourself, my fair cousin.” 

“ We ! we !” cried Lady Mary: “ why, Charles, who, 
in the name of fortune, have you brought with you? We! 
we! are you an army ? ” 

“ No, not quite! I have only brought two personages,” 
replied Lacy, “ for whom I have made the butler hunt out 
rooms, though I find that your inn is very full, Mary. 
I have taken possession of the blue room on the left, with 
its appurtenances, for my right honourable father, and 
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have chosen one of the bachelors’ rooms at the end of 
the other wing for my honourable friend, Major Ken¬ 
nedy." 

“Well, Charles, you certainly do take the greatest 
liberties with me that ever I endured!" exclaimed Lady 
Mary, laughing, while at the last name a degree of red 
came over her cheek, which she thanked the dim light for 
hiding, “ but I must put up with your impertinence, 
thanking Heaven it is but for a short time; ” and she 
moved on, still keeping Helen’s arm in her own, to wel¬ 
come her other guests, several of whom were dinner 
visitors from the mansions round. She had scarcely 
greeted all, however, when the drawing-room door again 
opened, giving entrance to Lord Methwyn, followed close 
by Major Kennedy. 

Taking a liberty with Lady Mary’s cheek, which he al¬ 
ways did towards any of his female relations who were 
young and handsome, Lord Methwyn saluted her with a 
kiss, calling her his dear child in a truly parental tone, 
and then passed on to speak to others in the room with 
whom he was acquainted, leaving sufficient bustle, in what 
sailors would call his wake, to allow Lady Mary to greet 
Major Kennedy, with not many eyes resting on them. 
They said but a few words to each other, but they were 
said in such a tone and manner, that Helen’s breath for a 
moment came thick with a new discovery, and she was in¬ 
stinctively about to withdraw her arm and leave Lady 
Mary, when the latter turned, saying, “ Why, Helen, I 
must obtain your acquaintance for my uncle. I forgot you 
had never seen him.—Lord Methwyn—my sweet uncle, 
will you listeu to me ?—Lord Methwyn " 

At that very moment Lacy was engaged in saying, 
“Lord Methwyn! Colonel Adair!” < and Colonel Adair 
was drawing himself up into such a line, that another 
straight line might have been projected parallel to it to 
all eternity, without touching it in any point. At Lady 
Mary’s call, however, the peer turned and crossed over to 
her, and Mary proceeded, “ Let me make you acquainted 
with my cousin, Miss Adair.” 

Lord Methwyn immediately said and did what was gen¬ 
tlemanly, and was proceeding with perfect ease to talk 
about London and the weather, and other small and great 
things, when the doors between that room and the next 
were thrown open, and a blaze of light rushed in, suf¬ 
ficient to have announced, without other explanation, that 
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“ dinner was on the table.” The magic words, how¬ 
ever, were pronounced at full, and the party proceeded 
to perform that most difficult and unpleasant manoeuvre, 
of sorting themselves into pairs to get into the dining¬ 
room. The young lady of the mansion did, indeed, 
take care to arrange the ceremony, as far as it con¬ 
cerned those in regard to whose position she was at all 
anxious, saying to her uncle, “ You .stand by me, my lord, 
on this occasion.” 

“1 will always stand by you, my fair niece, and never 
require a better situation,” replied the peer, with a smile. 

“ Colonel Adair, will you take my Aunt J’ontypool— 
Charles, Miss Adair—Major Kennedy, Lady Susan Oat- 
straw,” continued Lady Mary; and thus looking round 
the room, and making various signs to direct people who 
were in doubt, towards their proper partners for the mo¬ 
ment, she followed Lord Methwyu to the dining-room. 
There Lady Mary put in practice but one stratagem, 
which consisted of tile words, “ Lady Susan Oatslraw, 
will you not come near me?” Lady Susan and Major 
Kennedy accordingly moved up, and the rest of the 
guests seating themselves as best they might, the meal 
began. 

The commencement of almost all things, even of dinner, 
is solemn ; but under the progress of good viands through 
the lips, and the influence of good wine upon the brain, 
the solemnity wears off, and gayer and kindlier feelings 
arise in tiie bosom of every sarcophagous creature towards 
his fellow' shark. Lord Methwyu looked at Colonel Adair, 
and thought him one of the most gentlemanly men he had 
ever met, and Colonel Adair looked at Lord Metlnvyn, 
and thought that he had seldom seen a lace which bore 
less the expression, of a tyrannical landlord, or grasping, 
avaricious man. Then Lord Methwyn’s eyes turned upon 
Helen Adair, and he certainly pronounced her the very 
prettiest little girl that he had ever beheld, and he might 
perhaps think, that if he were but twenty years younger, 
and if vvidowerism were not such a comfortable thing, and 
if all his habits were not quite so fixed, and a great many 
more ifs negative, he might be tempted to make another 
Lady Metlnvyn, for the consolation of his old age. But, 
then again, as the ifs predominated, he turned to tell Mary 
how be had surprised Charles the night before, when on 
hearing that he (Charles) was going down to Alton, he 
had declared he would go with him. It was not, “ Oh,. 
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wonderful son, that can so astonish a mother!” he added, 
“but, ob, wonderful father, that can so astonish a son!” 

By this time the words “ Buonaparte ” and “military 
movements” were beginning to circulate quickly at the 
bottom of the table, and that kind of conversation soon 
became general. A good many veteran officers were pre¬ 
sent, and for nearly half an hour nothing was talked of 
but tise renewal of the war and the approaching cam¬ 
paign. But oh! how differently docs everything appear 
when considered and spoken of at different times and under 
different circumstances ! For several days before, it had 
been all that Helen Adair could do to keep her mind from 
dwelling on images of death, and desolation, and despair, 
connected with that very subject which was now under 
discussion; but at present, nothing was to be heard but 
expressions of joy, and satisfaction, and confidence. Not 
a doubt, not a fear, not a regret seemed to mingle w'ith 
the anticipations of any of the party; and nothing was 
thought of but the glory of the British arms, the over¬ 
throw of the mighty tyrant, and the re-establishment of 
permanent peace and tranquillity, brought about by victory 
and success. 

The first mention of the subject was in itself painful to 
Helen Adair. As dinner went on, other causes of un¬ 
easiness, which had affected her at its commencement, were 
removed. 'The presence of Lord Methwyn had been no 
small matter of apprehension to her: for, knowing her 
father’s frank and decided nature, and judging of the peer 
solely by what had occurred in regard to the farm which 
Colonel Adair had held, she feared that every moment 
something might take place which would bring the two 
into unpleasant contact with each other : nor was this fear 
decreased by seeing Lacy’s eyes often directed, with a 
somewhat inquiring look, to that part of the table at which 
his father and hers sat nearly opposite to each other; hat, 
as the moments proceeded, and nothing disagreeable oc¬ 
curred, Lacy grew evidently more at ease, and Helen, who 
by Lady Mary’s arrangement was placed beside him, lost 
great part of her uneasiness. Between the first and second 
courses, however, those alarms were entirely removed, for 
Lord Methwyn, with urbanity which none knew better how 
to display than himself, after speaking a few desultory 
words with Colonel Adair upon tne affairs of the day, con¬ 
cluded by asking him to take wine, which was accepted, 
without any appearance of ill-will. 
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Thus passed the hours of dinner till the ladies with¬ 
drew ; and, though Lacy was too much a gentleman to 
make love at dinner, or to render his behaviour to Helen 
at all remarkable to others, yet she rose from the table, 
knowing, from every word that he had addressed to her, 
and from every tone in which those words were conveyed, 
that the whole heart of Charles Lacy was hers, ami hers 
solely; and unmixed and purely happy was the feeling 
which that conviction produced, for in this case she con¬ 
fided entirely to him, and resolved not to examine any 
obstacles, difficulties, or dangers which might lie in the 
way, till lie himself should point them out to her. She 
loved him—that had long been decided, and he loved her; 
and as their fate was so far irrevocable, she thought there 
would be little use in seeking to contemplate obstacles which 
she could not clearly distinguish, nor aid to overcofile. 

After Lady Mary bad risen, and the male part of the 
party were left alone, the conversation was even more easy 
and calm than it had been before. Lord Methwyn led, and 
did so with such gentlemanly bearing, and such cheerful 
good-humour, that even Colonel Adair—who. too well 
bred to mark Ilia dislike by anything beyond cold distance 
of manner, was certainly not disposed to like the peer— 
could not help smiling and taking his tone of mind, for the 
moment, from the infectious cheerfulness of Lacy’s father. 

Most persons present, except one or two of the old 
school of fox-hunting hard drinkers, were inclined to rise 
early from the table; and Lord Methwyn, overlooking the 
part of the hoard at which the bottle was still agitated, 
somewhat rapidly observed, “ Well, gentlemen, as we are 
none of us taking any more wine, we had better seek the 
drawing-roomand, rising, he waB immediately followed 
by so strong a majority, that the recusants were obliged 
to yield and obey. Being in his niece’s house, the peer 
made way for the rest to precede him; hut, as he per¬ 
ceived Colonel Adair about to pass, he laid his hand for 
an instant on his arm, saying, “ Colonel, 1 wish to speak 
with you for a single moment; we will join you directly, 
Charles; ” and, on this hint, Lacy was, of course, obliged 
to leave the room. 

“ Colonel Adair !” said Lord Methwyn, as soon as they 
were alone, “ when I was speaking with my son last night 
upon his approaching visit to this place, he told me that 
you were expected here, which instantly determined me to 
accompauy him.” 
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“ You did me too much honour, my lord,” replied 
Colonel Adair ; “ what may he your commands ? ” 

“Commands I have none!” replied Lord Methwvn, 
smiling; “ I leave that to you, my dear sir, since I have 
been long out of command ; but my olrjcct was to ascer¬ 
tain precisely what view my agent, Mr. Williamson, had 
given you of my conduct in some late transactions, inas¬ 
much as when 1 conveyed a message to you through my 
sou—not having the pleasure of your personal acquaint¬ 
ance—you replied that Mr. Williamson had satisfied you 
that lie had acted entirely by my directions.” 

“ I did make that reply, my lord,” replied Colonel 
Adair; “ but the subject is not a pleasant one to me,— 
may 1 hope that it is nearly exhausted ?” 

“Not yet,” replied Lord Methwyn. “1 am the most 
opposed to J'yrronism that it is possible to conceive. I 
hate al! doubts, and therefor? always have them cleared 
away. The subject is a disagreeable one ; but still, allow 
me to say, that I gave no particular directions to my agent 
and attorney. 1 only gave general orders, and though I 
have no copy of the letter, my words were to the follow¬ 
ing effect: that he should take such measures as would 
insure the payment of the rent ultimately, if not imme¬ 
diately ; but to do nothing that could be construed into 
harsh Or nngentlemanly conduct. Has such been his re¬ 
presentation to you V ” 

“ No, my lord, it has not,” replied Colonel Adair ; “he 
gave me to understand that your orders were strict and 
imperative, and he has since afforded me the strongest 
proof that his own wishes and purposes towards me were 
the most kind and liberal that man can entertain towards 
another. You must reconcile the discrepancy yourself.” 

“I shall not attempt to reconcile it, my dear sir,” 
replied Lord Methwyn; “ what is his object 1 do not 
know: but the fellow is certainly that sort of animal 
which in the vulgar tongue is termed a rascal, and as one 
does not fight one’s attorney when he calumniates one, I 
shall first unmask him, and then turn him off - . My letter 
to him I cannot show you, though he can, and you have 
my full permission to ask it; but his letter to me which 
drew forth that answer I can show you, and under present 
circumstances hold myself justified in doing so. There it 
is, mv dear sir ! read it, and then I must leave you to re¬ 
concile the discrepancy between this person’s words and 
his actions.” 
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Colonel Adair took the letter which Lord Metbwyn had 
drawn from his pocket, and now handed to him ; and ad¬ 
vancing towards the light, he read it attentively through, 
with his brmv growing dark as he went on. His comment, 
however, was short, fie gave it back to the peer, merely 
saying, “lie is a rascal. My lord, I have done you in¬ 
justice, and 1 beg your pardon.” 

“ It is of no consequence, Colonel Adair,” replied Lord 
Methwyn, shaking the hand he held out to him ; “ I was 
desirous of showing you, that before I was at all aware of 
your connection with so near a relation of my own as Lady 
Mary Denham, 1 had not acted towards you as you had 
been led to conceive ; and now let ns both forget all that 
is unpleasant in the past, and join the ladies in the next 
room.” 

Thus saying, the peer opened the door into the drawing¬ 
room ; Colonel Adair followed, and they mingled with the 
various groups into which the party had now separated. 
Helen, who had been gazing from one of the windows upon 
the moonlight which was sleeping upon the park without, 
and contrasting strangely with the factitious lights of the 
tapers within, turned her glance, as she heard the draw¬ 
ing-room door open, towards the face of her father; but 
all was clear good-humour, and Lord Methwyn on his part 
advanced, and leaning his back against the wood-work of 
the window-frame, began to speak with her in a gay and 
kindly tone. There were feelings at Helen’s heart that 
rather embarrassed her, and as she replied, and endea¬ 
voured to do her best to please the father of Charles Lacy, 
the colour came and went in her warm cheek in a way that 
the peer thought very beautiful indeed. Her face was still 
turned towards the window, so that Lord Methwyn had all 
the advantage of catching its expression alone : but in a 
moment or two a look of fear came over it, and a half- 
suppressed scream broke involuntarily from her lips. 
Lord Methwyn turned suddenly round to discover what 
had caused her alarm; but ere he could see anything, or 
Helen could explain that a man had come up close, and 
gazed in at the window, Lacy, who had been sitting at the 
other end of the room, talking with Lady Susan Oatstraw, 
darted across, threw open the glass door, and ran out into 
the park. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

The common people of the skies (as Sir Henry Wootton 
calls them) were all diminished to small specks of faint 
light, especially towards the zenith, not far from which 
the glorious moon was rolling on in floods of brightness, 
at her highest noon. The whole world below was lying in 
calm tranquillity, and the air itself seemed sleeping, or, if 
it stirred at all, it was with the soft and tiptoe pace of 
some gentle ministering angel, afraid to disturb the repose 
of the children of earth around. In lines of laint and 
fainter gray stretched out the distant prospect, with the 
little country town upon its hills, rising up in deeper 
shadow between ; while the old broad woods, sweeping up 
towards the house at each of its angles, and leaving long 
lawns and vistas open to the eye on three sides, pre¬ 
sented in themselves nothing but dark and indistinct 
masses. 

Such was the scene which opened before the eyes of 
Charles Lacy, as he threw aside the glass door of the 
drawing-room, and darted out upon the lawn. He in¬ 
stantly turned towards the left, however, and there, as he 
expected, caught a glance of a receding figure hastening 
towards that part of the wood which approached the 
eastern angle of the house. Lacy, though he had no 
means of defence, except those wherewithal nature had 
furnished him, did not lor a moment pause to seek any , 
but pursued like lightning, and in two minutes readied 
the wood which the figure he had seen just entered before 
him. Fine dry Kensington gravel, as the learned reader 
knows, has great powers of reverberation, and, for an 
instant, pausing on the turf, Lacy heard the steps of the 
fugitive running on before him. By that sound he fol¬ 
lowed, and being very swift of foot he was evidently gain¬ 
ing on the other, who was apparently making for one of 
the side doors in the park wail. Lacy, who knew every 
inch of the grounds, where lie had often played in his 
boyish days, hurried on, convinced that, at the pace they 
mutually kept up, he could overtake the intruder long 
before he reached the point of escape in that direction j 
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but suddenly the other turned into one of the wider and 
straightcr walks, and Lacy following caught a sight of him 
within the distance of fifty paces. At the end of two hun¬ 
dred yards more the walk ended at the wall, and feeling 
sure that, stopped by that barrier and the thick underwood 
on cither side, the stranger must come within his reach, as 
there were no lateral paths between the spot where they 
stood and the wall, Lacy somewhat slackened his pace, 
though he still took care "that the distance between himself 
and the person he was pursuing should not be increased, 
if it were not diminished. Thus they proceeded, till the 
stranger reached the wall, and Lacy expected to see him 
turn disappointed at not finding a means of escape by 
some other path, to the right or left. What was his 
surprise, then, to behold him set his foot upon something 
which was concealed by the shadow of the wall, and thus 
reaching a point half way up, vault over the other half, 
into tlie road beyond ! Stung with his disappointment, 
Lacy darted forward, and taking advantage of the rolling- 
stone which had served the other for a step to climb the 
wall, lie also leapt over into the road, and gazed after the 
fugitive. The first glance, however, showed him at once 
that further pursuit was vain, but at the same time gave 
him a hope of ascertaining who it was that had thus im¬ 
pudently entered the grounds of his cousin; for the 
stranger was in the very act of mounting a stout gray 
horse, which was held by a countryman, at the distance of 
about forty yards. 

The stranger was in the saddle in a minute, though 
haste and alarm prevented him from gaining his right 
.stirrup as easily as ho might otherwise have done ; but, 
not heeding that embarrassment, he put the horse into a 
trot, a canter, and a gallop, and, before Lacy could come 
to the spot where the countryman stood, was far up the 
side of the hill. 

“ Who i a that, sir?” demanded Lacy, catching the 
liorse-holder by the collar, as he was in the act of pouch¬ 
ing some pieces of money he had just received : “who is 
that?—I insist upon your informing me directly.” 

“ Lord love your honour!” replied the man, in a quiet 
drawly tone of boorish dulness, “ Lord love your honour! 
1 cawnt saye ; I doan’t know the gentleman, not I. lie 
comes up to me, just as I was a coming hoante, and offered 
to give me five shillings if I would hoald his ’orsc here 
for an hour, or so, maybe. So, says I, why five shillings 
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is good wages for a day’s woark, and better still for an 
hour or so ; therefore i’ll take your honour’s offer, d’ye 
see.” 

“ Come, come, my man,” said Lacy, “ such a story will 
not do for me ; I am Captain Lacy, 1 sidy Mary Denham’s 
cousin, and if you do not instantly tell me all you know 
about this business, 1 will have up the gamekeepers aud 
give you in charge, for aiding aud abetting in breaking 
into the preserves, and poaching.” 

“Doau’t ye, doan’t ye, your honour, captain ! doan’t ye 
do that,” cried the man, terrified at the very thought of 
the severe laws then in force m regard to poaching ; “ I 
am a poor honest man, 1 can assure your honour: and as 
for that gentleman, I never set eyes on him before this 
blessed afternoon, as 1 am a living man, your honour; 
and. Lord bless your honour, too, he was ai'ter no poaching 
of that sort loike ; why, he seemed a soldier gentleman, 
loike yourself, and had got on a military coat; and, love 
ye, sir, he said that he was only up to a bit o’ fun, going 
to look artcr one o’ the girls up at the house loike, as 
we’ve all don when we were young, and wlioy not V ” 

“ What girls do you mean V” demanded Lacy, sharply; 
“ impudent scoundrel 1 what girls did he mean?” 

“Why, only iust the inayds loike, your honour,” re¬ 
plied the man : “ he did not tell me which o’ them, and I 
didn’t axe no questions, your honour; but 1 shouldn’t 
wonder if it was little Betty, the Jaundry-mayde, who’s as 
tight a little wench as any in the country, though it’s all 
guess-work, your honour; for, Lord love ye, he never 
said a word, only as how he was going to look artcr one 
of the girls.” 

“ Well, if ever you see him again,” replied Lacy, “ tell 
him that Captain Lacy says lie is an impudent scoundrel, 
aud that if he discovers him, he will horsewhip him as 
long as he can stand over him ; and now, my friend, tell 
me your name and where you live.” 

The man obeyed, giving his name and address as one of 
the farm-servants in a little hamlet just below the park, 
and Lacy, loosing the tight grasp he had got of his collar, 
let him go, and walked up the hill towards one of the 
great gates, the wall being too high to be climbed from 
the outside. As he passed a little rise, forming a sort of 
wave in the road, a considerable part of the highway, ex¬ 
tending for about a mile, was laid open before liis eyes, 
and upon it, nearly at the end, he caught a sight of a 
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post-chaise with four horses, apparently standing still, 
while a horseman who lie never doubted was the identical 
person whom he had pursued through the park, was seen 
riding at lull speed towards it. On reaching the side of 
the carriage he paused, apparently speaking to somebody 
within, and the next instant the whole cortege was in 
motion over the hill as fast as they could go. Lacy 
walked on, rang the bell at the gate, and asked the woman 
if anybody had passed towards the house. 

“ Nobody, sir," replied the woman, “ since that gentle¬ 
man 1 let in about an hour and a half ago.” 

"What gentleman?” demanded Lacy; “what was he 
like ?” 

“ Why, I don’t know r his name, sir,” she answered, 
“because I never saw him before, and I did not, particu¬ 
larly remark wliat lie was like either. He asked if my 
lady were not at the house to-night, and when L said yes, 
sauntered in, and up towards the house; but I’ll tell you 
in a minute how you’ll know which of the gentlemen up 
at the house is he, for he’s got what they call a frock coat 
on, and spurs at the heels of his boots. He's a shortish 
young gentleman, too, and has light hair, I think, but I 
am not sure.” 

Lacy replied nothing, hut walked on thoughtfully, and 
when he had reached a spot half way between the gate 
and the house he turned out of the way, and for a minute 
or two paced up and down, revolving what had occurrei 
in his own mind, with no very pleasant feelings. 

When Lacy made his appearance, all, except llelei 
Adair, at once begau to ask him questions in regard to his 
ciiase and its result. 

Lady Mary indeed said, “ I dare say it was some one of 
the gardeners looking a little closer than necessary at the 
company.” 

“No, indeed,” replied Lacy, “the scoundrel was evi¬ 
dently of a very different class. I wish 1 had hut caught 
him.” 

“ Well, let us hear,” said Lady Mary, “ who and what 
it was. On with your tale, beau cousin.” 

Helen looked at him anxiously, and with a very pale 
cheek ; and Lacy went on to tell that he had followed the 
man through the park, till he reached the wall, where, 
making use of a rolling-stone to aid himself, he had sprung 
over the boundary; that he, Lacy, had followed his ex¬ 
ample, but only reached the high road in time to see him 
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mount a stout pray horse, and ride away. lie then re¬ 
lated his conversation with the woman at the gate, but 
refrained troni mentioning the carriage and four which 
lie had seen, or any other suspicion which he might 
entertain, but ended by declaring it very extraordi¬ 
nary. 

In this all the party agreed, and many people declared 
that it. was very provoking indeed that he had not. been 
able to catch the intruder. Helen, however, looked very 
well satisfied that the matter had ended as it had done ; 
the colour came hack to her cheek, and the smile to her 
lips as soon ns she found that Lacy had not been success¬ 
ful in his chase; and had others remarked her counte¬ 
nance ns well ns he did, they might, have thought, as he 
thought, that her feelings upon the subject were as extra¬ 
ordinary as the event. Let it not be supposed, how¬ 
ever, that Lacy felt angry at Helen’s satisfaction, or doubt¬ 
ful as to her motives. Lacy was not at all that, most 
wretched thing—a suspicious man; he saw that, she was 
glad he had not overtaken the fugitive ; he believed also 
that Helen, from the better glance that she had had of 
him. must have some renson for that gladness ; and he 
wisely conceived that her motive might lie one which she 
would not like to specify before so large a party of 
strangers as was then present, and consequently he for¬ 
bore from asking her any questions which might be unplea¬ 
sant to her to answer, or embarrassing to evade. lie re¬ 
solved, however, to seek some explanation from her at an 
after moment, and so full was his confidence in her can¬ 
dour and her affection, that he entertained not the 
slightest doubt, of her answering his questions frankly and 
boldly. In the meantime he advised'Lady Mary to be 
upon her guard. The person he had seen, he said, was 
exidently neither an ordinary poacher, nor any of that 
class of persons who might he expected to intrude into a 
park in so extraordinary a manner. Jlc advised, there¬ 
fore, tiiat strict orders should he sent to the gamekeepers 
to take a reconnoissance of the park every evening, and 
also of the high roads near, and that direction should be 
given to the people at the lodges not to admit anybody on 
loot after dark, unless they were acquainted with his per¬ 
son. Lady Mary promised to follow these wise pre¬ 
cautions to the letter. Lady Pontypool vowed that she 
was f rightened out of her life, and if she had said out. of her 
senses, no one would have denied it, for during the rest of 
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the evening she enacted many a curious mistake from mere 
nervousness. The rest of the company commented and 
wondered—the evening was rendered uncomfortable in¬ 
stead of agreeable—and thus passed the hours till car¬ 
riages and bed-room candlesticks began to assemble, and 
“ all the world to sleep were gone.” . 

In the merry, merry month of May, at which we have 
now arrived, wo all know that fair Aurora begins to be an 
early riser from the couch of the bright god, and that 
standing half-way between summer and winter, she alter¬ 
nately weeps over the gone children of the year, and 
smiles upon those that are rising to her view. When 
she rose, then, at the early hour of five on the morning 
after the events we have just related, tears were in her 
bright eyes, and so continued for more than an hour 
and a hail after her advent to the skies. About that time, 
Helen Adair, who was scarcely a later riser, and certainly 
little less fair and glowing a creature than herself, came 
down to the drawing-room of Alton Hall, not at all aware 
of tile customs ot Lady Mary's household, and not know¬ 
ing at what time the important function of breakfasting 
was to take place. A housemaid, with a tin shovel, a 
duster, and a broom, was in the very act of quitting the 
drawing-room as she entered, and fancying from that sign 
that she was much too early in her movements for the rest 
of the family, she determined to go back to her own apart¬ 
ment, and only stayed to gaze out of the drawing-room win¬ 
dows for a minute or two, as they ailbrded a different view 
from those of her own room. 

tSiie had not thus remained more than five minutes, and 
the thoughts of the scenery were getting gradually 
mingled with the thoughts of returning to her own room, 
and of what she should do next, when, to her surprise — 
for site fancied herself the only person up except the ser¬ 
vants—the form ot Charles Lacy passed across before the 
window. 

What the strange emotion is which sometimes induces 
us to run away from the very person whose society wo 
love best, would perhaps be difficult to tell ; but when 
Helen Adair found herself there alone, and saw that Lacy 
was approaching the glass door through which he had 
issued forth on the preceding night, ami that they were 
likely to have each other’s society lor an hour or more in 
the very pleasantest way that it is possible to conceive, 
namely, with no one to remark, and no one to meddle, she 
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trembled like a condemned criminal, looked towards the 
other door, and certainly had there been time, and had 
Lacy not seen her and greeted her with a smile, she would 
have attempted to escape from an interview in which she 
anticipated nothing but happiness. 

•Lacy had seen her, however, and hastened to open the 
glass door and come into the drawing-room, where Helen stili 
stood smiling and changing colour, in a way which show ed 
plainly that she was agitated, and yet not displeased to see 
him. As he took her hand to give her the morning’s 
greeting, he licit, by its trembling, how much she was 
agitated, and to say the truth, he was a little agitated too, 
lor though he had determined to seek her out, in order to 
talk with her over the business of the preceding evening, 
he felt that his heart was just in such a state as to lead 
him on to say many things, which he knew that she would 
think it her duty to repeat to her father, unless he gave 
her full and sufficient reason for not doing so, which he 
leared there would be hardly time to accomplish. 

Under these circumstances, the first words of their 
meeting were embarrassed enough. He asked her how 
she did, and hoped that the disturbance of the night be¬ 
fore had not hurt her rest, and he called her throughout 
by no name at all, cither Christian or surname, for lie was 
determined never to call-her Miss Adair when they were 
alone, and he feared to call her Helen, lest, whether lie 
would or not, his lips should put “ dear ” before it. Helen 
replied like a lady, but like an agitated one, and thus they 
remained standing at the window, where Lacy had found 
her, with both their hearts beating in a very ominous way. 

At length Lacy began to think that all this was very 
foolish, and therefore he resolved to come to the matter of 
his inquiries. “It was a very extraordinary occurrence 
that of last night,” he said ; “ will you let me ask you one 
question in regard to it V You must have had a better 
view of the person who was impertinent enough to look 
in at the window than I had; and yet I confess, from the 
mere glanee I obtained, I could not but think that I had 
seen the face before. Will you tell me then, did it strike 
yon as oue that you know ? ” 

Helen coloured and then turned pale, and for a moment 
or two she did not reply, but at length she said, “ Oh, 
Captain Lacy, 1 wish you would not ask me that question.” 

“Indeed!” said Lacy, a slight cloud coming over his 
brow, as he did not comprehend the motives of her ob- 
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.jection. “ Indeed ! Far be it from me to intrude into 
any secret.'’ 

Helen was agitated, but something like coldness in 
Lacv’s tone gave her more command over herself; and 
with her check still pale, but the confidence of a clear 
heart in her countenance, she lilted her eyes to his face, 
and gazed tit him fora moment with a siightfully reproach¬ 
ful look, as if she would have asked, “ Do you doubt me?” 
Lacy felt all which that look implied; his heart smote him ; 
and taking the hand he had not long relinquished, he 
added, “ Far, far he it from me, Helen, to ask yon any¬ 
thing that you could wish to withhold.” 

Helen might have resisted reproach or doubt, but she 
could not resist tenderness and confidence. “ Hay,” she 
said, “ 1 do not indeed wish to withhold anything from 
you, Captain Lacy, but-’’ 

“ Do not, do not call me Captain Lacy,” he interrupted, 
warmly. “ May I not have another name V” 

“Well, then, Charles!” she continued, with a cheek 
blushing like scarlet, and her voice sinking almost to a 
whisper, as it pronounced that name—.although, lie it re¬ 
membered, she was so much accustomed to hear him 
called so by the family of Dr. Bellingham, that it often 
came close to her lips when she least desired it. “ Well, 
then, indeed, I have nothing to withhold from you, but I 
am not sure—I may think that I know the face, and yet 
he mistaken—] saw it but for a moment—and cannot 
believe it.” 

“But whose did you think it was then, Helen?” he 
demanded, eagerly. “ You can tell me what are your 
suspicions at least—what, what are you afraid of dear 
Helen ?” 

“ Oh ! Charles, Charles,” she said, turning away her 
head, “ 1 am afraid of you, or rather, I should say, lor 
you—you are quick and hasty,” she added, “and I am 
afraid that you might resent what certainly was an imper¬ 
tinence, in a manner that might bring misery on ail that— 
that know you.” 

Lacy now understood her fully, and raising the beautiful 
hand he held in his to his lips, he kissed it repeatedly. 
“ Thank you, dear Helen—thank you, thank you for your 
candour,” he said. “ Be thus frank with me completely, 
and tell me if our suspicions point at the same person.” 

“ If you will promise me upon your honour,” she said, 
“ to take no farther notice of a matter in which we may 
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both he mistaken—I mean to take no—not to—not to—I 
do not know how to express myself.” 

“You mean, not to call the scoundrel out 1 ” replied 
Lacy, smiling. “Well, dear Helen, 1 will promise that.” 
But there was a certain look of meaning hung about 
Lacy’s lip as he spoke thus, which caught Helen’s atten¬ 
tion, and she asked, “ Without any mental reservation, 
Charles ? ” 

Lacy laughed. “ What mental reservation can 1 have, 
Helen?” 

“ Oh, I do not know,” she answered, smiling in return ; 
“ but now I certainly will not tell yon. It is hut a suspi¬ 
cion—T could not at all distinguish his features, and it was 
only something in the general appearance ol the whole that 
made me think that it might he-” 

“ Well, well, dearest Helen,” replied Lacy, “ I see that 
we have fixed upon the same person in our own minds, and 
that is sufficient.” 

“ Do not alarm me ! ” said Helen, turning pale again, 
and instinctively laying her hand upon his arm, as if to de¬ 
tain him, though Heaven knows he showed no disposition 
to leave her. “ Do not alarm me ! Oh, Charles—oh, Cap¬ 
tain Lacy, you must indeed promise me to pursue this 
matter no further.- If you would have me know a mo¬ 
ment’s ease, you must promise me not—not to do what I 
see you are inclined to do.” 

“If you mean I am to promise not to call him out. 
Helen,” he replied, “ I have already done so. 1 cannot of 
course take such a step with a man against whom 1 have 
nothing to urge but suspicion—I do not think of it, I assure 
you.” 

“You know, Charles,” cried Helen, warmly, “ l disap¬ 
prove of the whole system, but where your honour was 
really concerned, none would or should act but yourself, 
and I would not—no, indeed, I would not attempt to in¬ 
fluence you—no, not though my heart should break.” She 
spoke warmly and eagerly, and as she did so, deep feeling 
and a quick imagination caused the shadows of manifold 
emotions to pass over her countenance, like light clouds 
over the sky ; till at length, as her fancy called up the 
painful images of all that might follow the forbearance of 
which she spoke, the bright tears swam in her beautiful 
eyes. 

It was not to be resisted! Lacy had already her hand 
in his, and gliding his arm round her waist he drew her to 
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his hosom, and kissed the blushing cheek over which such 
bright and beautiful expressions were passing. That act 
made the tears run over through the long dark lashes, and 
disentangling herself gently from his embrace, she gave 
him a look of grave reproach, as if site would have said, 
“ Charles, you should not have done this ! " but she did 
not speak, tor she felt a faintness stealing over her that 
frightened her. Lacy knew that he was now bound in 
honour to go on ; and, though he saw by her paleness how 
much ho had agitated her, he thought it better to proceed 
at once. Leading, or perhaps I might say, supporting her 
to a sola, he sat down beside her, and still keeping her 
right hand in his, he said, “ Helen—dear Helen, although 
I had resolved to wait till my return from the Con¬ 
tinent, yet, after what has passed, I must leave nothing 
unsaid.” 

“ Oh ! Charles, Charles, spare me now,” cried Helen : 
“another time—if I could but get back to my room!” 
Hut Laey went on—“ Nay, nay, my dearest,” he said, 
“compose yourself; I have nothing to say that should 
agitate you thus. That 1 love you deeply, sincerely, de¬ 
votedly, you must have long known ; atid 1 will not do my 
dear Helen the injustice for one moment to suppose that 
she would have acted towards me as she has done unless 
she could return my affection.” 

Helen shook her head with a faint smile, us if to say, 
“You know that too well, Lacy;” and he continued,— 
“ AVell, then, Helen, let me speak with you calmly ; for, 
having said thus much, I have still much to say, and we 
may not find another opportunity of speaking together, 
without the presence of others. Of course, Helen, I should 
be eager and anxious to secure the prize I have obtained, 
and if my dear Helen feels as I hope she does, she would 
not insist upon any long delay ere she gave me her hand ; 
but this new breaking out of the war, and the absolute ne¬ 
cessity of my joining my regiment immediately, of course 
interferes; and I think, from the motives I am about to 
give, that it will be better to keep our engagement to our 
own bosoms till after my return.” 

“ Indeed, Charles,” cried Helen, as he brought to her 
mind even by such a proposal the duty of communicating 
so important an engagement as that between herself and 
him to her father, “1 believe that no consideration ought 
to prevent me from telling my father everything. Hitherto 
he lias been my friend and confidant through life, and 
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surely 1 ought not to conceal anything from one placed by 
nature, and taught by affection, to guide and direct me on 
all occasions." 

“ lint listen to me, dearest Helen, you shall hear my 
motives, and then you shall judge; for certainly you have 
every right to act as you think fit, when you have heard 
all and considered all. Some differences, as you know, 
exist at present between my father and yours ; and 1 scru¬ 
ple not to say, that that scoundrel, Williamson, for some 
purposes of his own, has contrived in every way to aggra¬ 
vate those differences. Under these circumstances, both 
y'our father might object-” 

“ Ob, no indeed, Charles,” exclaimed Helen, “ he would 
not—I am quite, quite sure ! ” 

“ I am afraid, Helen, y'ou are mistaken,"answered Lacy, 
gravel)', not well knowing how to explain all the difficul¬ 
ties which he foresaw, without hurting her feelings—“I 
am afraid you are mistaken. Your father is a proud man, 
and 1 think, Helen, that he might—nay, 1 am sure that he 
would—object to give his daughter to the son of a man 
with whom he has had some misunderstanding, unless— 
dearest Helen, I must say' it, though the idea of fortune 
mingles but ill with such feelings as ours—unless he could 
give his child such a portion as he would consider she 
ought to have." 

Helen turned pale, for she had now got the clue to Lacy’s 
difficulties, and she understood and appreciated them aliin 
a moment—but the first sensation was too painful to admit 
of speech, and her lover went on: *■ Now listen, dearest, to 
what I propose to do. My father and yours have met, and 
the evening has passed over, not only' calmly', but, after hav¬ 
ing some private conversation with each other, they seemed 
mutually better satisfied. 1 wish to let events take their 
course for a time, till our parents grow, as I trust they will, 
from acquaintance into friendship. My addresses to you 
then will come under a very different aspect when 1 ask 
your father to give his daughter to the son of a friend, and 
not to the child of one who, he thinks, has recently ill- 
treated him. Under those circumstances, he may sacrifice 
any feeling of pride, in favour of our mutual affection. In the 
meantime, you are here with my cousin Mary, not more 
amiable and kind than judicious and right-minded. I can 
have no earthly objection to make her acquainted with my 
love for you, nor any to your consulting her upon every 
point of your behaviour. Indeed, I feel sure that she is 
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already well aware of my feelings, and would do anything 
to promote our happiness.” 

He paused, and Helen mused for a moment or two, but 
at length she replied, “ I will do as you please—hut in 
concealing anything from my father, 1 confess, Charles, I 
shall act against my better judgment. He values bis 
daughter's happiness, I believe, too highly to oppose her 
where he knows that happiness is really implicated; hut, 
even were it otherwise, Charles, I think 1 should be 
bound—equally bound, if not more strictly, to tell him all. 
He is my lather, Charles, and 1 have always thought that 
a girl’s duty towards her lather was as imperative as that 
ol a woman towards her husband; and I have often fancied 
tiiat tiie man who sees that the person he loves has any 
concealment from her own father must learu to fear that, 
when she is his wife, she may have concealments from 
him also. Is it not true, Charles? am 1 not right?” 

Lacy was struck, and even affected, for there was in her 
manner ami her look a sort of deep-toned, thoughtful, and 
energetic expression, which he had never seen upon that 
lovely countenance before, and which gave it a new and 
even more touching interest in his eyes than it had pre¬ 
viously possessed. 

*• Dear Helen,” he replied ; “ dear, excellent girl 1 fai¬ 
lle it from me to combat such feelings, though 1 might 
point out some shades ol difference between the duties of 
a daughter and a wife ; yet the principles upon which you 
act are too beautiful and too just for me to attempt to 
shake them by any petty distinctions. You shall tell your 
lather, whatever be the consequences; but only, Helen, 
promise me two tilings, to guard me against those conse¬ 
quences : first, consult with Mary as to the best means 
of inducing your lather not to oppose; and secondly, 
Helen, ii you would have me know any peace, from this 
moment lor evermore, promise me that you will never be 
the wife of another; and that, sooner or later, if we both 
live, you will be mine." 

Helen bent her head, and for a moment there was one 
ol those struggles in her heart, which doubt and fear urge 
against confidence and affection whenever we are about to 
take upon ourselves an irrevocable engagement. At 
length, still blushing and agitated, she lifted lier eyes and 
placed her hand in that ol Lacy’s. “ I. may promise you 
that, Charles, at least,” she said. 

“Xhauk you, thank you, dearest Helen,” he replied; 
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“now, at length, I have some assurance of happiness. 
During the last nine months, I have been in a state of 
mind in no degree enviable; though I am sure, if I could 
have foreseen all, I would have spoken long before.’’ 

“ During the last nine months !” said Helen, in a tone 
of inquiry, and perhaps surprise. 

“ Yes, dearest Helen,” answered Laej', “ ever since I 

left you at-; for even there, I loved you as deeply, 

as fondly, as I do now.” 

“ I fancied that it was so,” replied Helen Adair, in the 
simplicity of her heart; “ for 1 thought you would not 
behave so to any one you did not love.” 

A lover’s curiosity is the most greedy of all things, and 
Lacy’s was now roused to know whether Helen had even 
at that time loved him in return. .She was not very 
willing to answer his questions, and yet not very skilful in 
evading them; and thus the conversation was prolonged 
farther than shall be recorded here. Nor shall we he so 
indiscreet as her lover, and pry into the secrets ol' Helen's 
heaYt. Lacy was satisfied; and, therefore, we having no 
further business with the matter, will only add, that 
when, about nine o’clock, Lady Mary Denham went to 
Helen’s room, she found her there with some half-spoiled 
work under her hands, and her thoughts very diiierently 
employed indeed. 



